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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


FEW events in our time have caused such genuine satisfaction 
throughout all classes of the community as the 


erties Anglo-French Agreement, which clears away our 
of England. long-standing ‘difficulties with France. Although 


there is not that sustained study of foreign policy 
in this country which characterises certain Continental nations, the 
sound political instinct of the average Englishman enables him to 
grasp the profound importance of this new departure, and its 
wider international aspects contribute to its popularity no less 
than its settlement of current controversies. The Foreign Office 
was exasperatingly slow in realising that public opinion was 
in revolt against the Anglo-German régime, which seemed to the 
unthinking official world to offer the line of least resistance, and 
which was consequently pursued year after year through much 
tribulation and humiliation. Downing Street was content to be 
the phonograph of the Wilhelmstrasse. It required the outbursts 
of popular indignation which make the words “ Venezuela” and 
“ Baghdad” so unpleasant to official ears, before our Ministers 
grasped the fact that the days of Anglo-Germanism were num- 
bered. It must be said to the credit of Lord Lansdowne and his 
advisers, that having once appreciated the necessity for a new 
policy, they did the thing handsomely, and they are to be warmly 
congratulated on the whole spirit and temper of their present 
handiwork. The Anglo-French Agreement consummates the 
emancipation of England from the German yoke which com- 
menced last year, and we venture to say it affords a complete 
vindication of those who in season and out of season have pressed 
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the view that when once other Powers saw that England was no 
longer the satellite of Germany, our statesmen would have com- 
paratively little difficulty in doing business with them. After all 
it was only natural that the French should view us with the 
deepest suspicion so long as we behaved like secret members of 
the Triple Alliance, and guarantors of the odious Treaty of 
Frankfurt. Directly France saw that we had ceased to Germanise, 
she approached us in a totally different spirit, and with every 
desire to come to friendly terms. That ina word is the history 
of the Anglo-French Agreement. Let us hope that its moral may 
not be forgotten. 


The Agreement between the French and British Governments, 
which was signed in London on April 8, consists 
of three documents: (1) a Convention concern- 
ing Newfoundland and West Africa; (2) a De- 
claration dealing with Egypt and Morocco ; (3) 
a Déclaration Annexe referring to Siam, Madagascar, and the New 
Hebrides. These papers are lucidly expounded in a copious 
despatch from Lord Lansdowne, of the same date, to Sir 
E. Monson, the British Ambassador in Paris. It is in fact a 
complete survey of the recent difficulties between the two 
countries, which have now at last been disposed of, but, as the 
writer is careful to emphasise, the settlement should not be 
regarded “merely as a series of separate transactions, but as 
forming part of a comprehensive scheme for the improvement 
of the international relations of two great countries.” From the 
international point of view “ the cumulative effect of these various 
transactions can scarcely fail to be highly advantageous. They 
remove the sources of long-standing differences, the existence of 
which has been a chronic addition to our diplomatic embarrass- 
ments, anda standing menace to an international friendship which 
we have been at much pains to cultivate, and which we rejoice 
to think has completely overshadowed the antipathies and suspi- 
cions of the past,” and there is the “ further reason for mutual con- 
gratulation ” that “ each of the parties has been able, without any 
material sacrifice of its own national interests, to make to the 
other concessions regarded, and rightly regarded, by the re- 
cipient as of the highest importance.” M. Delcassé, the French 
Foreign Minister, has spoken in much the same sense to a news- 
paper interviewer : 

The first idea of the agreement [said the French Minister for Foreign Affairs] 
dates back to ten months ago. When I had the honour of accompanying the 


President of the Republic to England, the chief of the Foreign Office, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, and I were naturally led to examine the general relations 


The Principle 
of Mutual 
Concessions. 
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between the two countries. To be quite exact, it was on July 7, a day well 
worthy to be remembered. While talking matters over, we came to an enumera 
tion of the disputed points existing between our two chanceries. We had to 
admit that not a single one of them was so essential as tu keep up disagreement 
for an indefinite period. We saw, indeed, that it was easy to solve the still 
unsettled problems by means of reciprocal concessions and equitable com- 
pensation. We then sketched a plan based on the following principles: 
Wherever France’s interest was incontestably superior in any particular 
question, England was to abate her pretensions. 
Where, on the other hand, England’s interest seemed clearly decisive, 
France was to consent to the first sacrifice. 


In reviewing the negotiations, Lord Lansdowne acknowledges 
the part played by public opinion on both sides 


S Lene ,. Of the Channel in paving the way for a settlement 
— and -he has evidently little sympathy with the 


constitutional pedants who are nervous lest the 
Sovereign shall receive the honour which is undoubtedly his 
due. We have no hesitation in saying, as careful students of 
this question, that without the courageous initiative of King 
Edward in paying his respects to France last spring, we should 
not be now celebrating an Anglo-French understanding. The 
anti-English sentiment which had been so powerful in France for 
many years, and which was largely due to the skilful stoking of 
foreign agencies, of which Berlin and the Vatican were the most 
active, had by no means spent its force when the announcement 
was made that King Edward proposed coming to Paris, The 
first feeling of the average Frenchman was one of sheer surprise, 
while among responsible statesmen and the more friendly section 
of the population there was no little anxiety as to the success of 
the experiment, and it would be no news to hear that serious 
efforts had been made by pusillanimous counsellors in this 
country to deter his Majesty from carrying out his intention. 
Happily they were ignored, and the King, who always rises to 
emergencies, came to Paris, where he saw and conquered. His 
charm, tact and evident sincerity made a deep and abiding 
impression even upon the least friendly elements, and convinced 
the mass of the French that Great Britain sincerely desired to 
shake hands and bury the past, while his being a Sovereign 
as well as a statesman enabled the question to be considered 
without political prejudices. We cannot conceive what 
useful purpose is served by the morbid effort to belittle a splendid 
public service which has led to one of the most remarkable 
episodes of our time. Though in theory the Crown is sheltered 
from all criticism, as a matter of fact it is somewhat freely criti- 
cised, though not openly, and over and over again the Sovereign 
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has been made the scapegoat for some gaucherie whichcould not be 
defended onits merits. The cowardly attempt to make the King 
responsible for the hateful Venezuelan Mess—which we can now 
see was a providential episode on the route to an Anglo-French 
Entente—is a notorious instance in point. Ministerial hench- 
men sought to silence critics on the ground that it was 
unfair to attack Ministers for an act agreed upon at Sand- 
ringham under the direct auspices of the King. We have 
always been of opinion that his Majesty had no responsibility 
whatsoever, direct or indirect, for the Venezuela fiasco. But it 
is childish, as his name is utilised, however illegitimately, on 
such occasions, that when he manifestly and in his own person 
renders a conspicuous service to the British Empire, with which 
the whole world is ringing, to impose silence upon his Majesty’s 
own subjects. 


Lord Lansdowne certainly does not overstate the case when 
he speaks of the “ powerful impulse which the 

* Anglo-French movement received from the visit 
Retrospect. aid to France by his Majesty King Edward VII. 
in May last, and by the return visit of President Loubet to this 
country.” The President neither would nor could have come to 
England unless the King had taken the first step by going to 
Paris, and but for M. Loubet’s visit Ministers would not 
have enjoyed that personal intercourse with French statesmen 
which materially contributed to the present settlement. As 
Lord Lansdowne reminds us, the French President was accom- 
panied by “the distinguished statesman who has so long 
presided over the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs,” 
whose “presence afforded to his Majesty’s Government the 
great advantage of a full and frank exchange of ideas,” which 
convinced them that a settlement mutually advantageous to 
both countries was within reach. - The Foreign Minister naturally 
opens his succinct retrospect of the various transactions with— 
Egypt, “ where our occupation ... at first regarded as temporary, 
has by the force of circumstances become firmly established,” 
and which, under the guidance of Lord Cromer, had made 
rapid progress during the last twenty years. But throughout this 
period the country had been inconvenienced by a financial and 
administrative system which was a survival of an obsolete 
order of things, its most striking feature being the inter- 
national Caisse de la Dette, which, having been originally 
limited to receiving certain assigned revenues on behalf of the 
Bondholders, had gradually acquired control as mandatories of 
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the European Powers of the whole sphere of Egyptian finance. 
“Their assent is necessary before any new Loan can be issued. 
No portion of the general reserve fund can be used without their 
sanction ; and all assigned revenues are paid directly to them 
by the collecting departments without passing through the 
Ministry of Finance.” Similarly the receipts of the railways, 
telegraphs, and Port of Alexandria, also administered by an 
International Board, are poured into the lap of the Caisse. Side 
by side, though not on all fours, with our difficult position in 
iogypt may be placed the unsatisfactory and dangerous condition 
of Morocco, where life and property are unsafe, the national 
resources of the country undeveloped, and trade hampered by 
ihe political situation, and, “without the intervention of a 
strong and civilised Power, there appears to be no probability of 
a real improvement in the condition of the country.” Lord 
Lansdowne recognises that it is not unnatural that France 
should regard it as “falling to her lot to assume the task of 
attempting the regeneration of that country.” Her Algerian 
frontier marches with that of Morocco for several hundred miles, 
and she has been compelled at intervals to undertake arduous 
and costly military operations in order to quell border disturb- 
ances provoked by tribes nominally subject to the Sultan. 
French trade with Morocco is also of considerable importance, 
and “compares not unfavourably with our own.” In these 
circumstances, although she has no desire to annex the Sultan’s 
dominions or to subvert his authority, France wishes to extend 
her influence in Morocco, ‘‘and is ready to submit to sacrifices 
and to incur responsibilities with the object of putting an end to 
the condition of anarchy which prevails upon the borders of 
Algeria.” 


As France desires to Egyptianise Morocco while Great Britain 
has no such ambition, we have no difficulty in 
admitting “that if any European Power is to 
have a predominant influence in Morocco, that 
Power is France.” Here then are all the materials for a deal. 
In meeting French wishes we have safeguarded our own interests, 
which are commercial and strategical. As regards commerce we 
have secured equality of treatment for British subjects with 
French subjects for thirty years, while our strategic position is 
safeguarded by Article VII. of the “ Declaration regarding Egypt 
and Morocco,” which runs as follows; “In order to ensure the 
free passage of the Straits of Gibraltar, both Governments agree 
not to allow fortifications or any strategic works to be erected on 


Egypt and 
Morocco. 
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that part of the Moorish coast between Melilla and the heights 
which dominate the right bank of the Sebu exclusively.” In 
return for our good-will in Morocco, of which the French 
Government declares that “it has not the intention of changing 
the political state,” the Government of the French Republic 
declares that in Egypt “it will not impede the action of England 
in this country by demanding that a term should be fixed for the 
British occupation or in any other way, and that it gives its 
adhesion to the draft of the Khedivial decree . . . which contains 
the guarantees considered necessary for the safeguarding of the 
interests of the holders of the Egyptian debt”; this, as Lord 
Lansdowne explains, “ will, if it be accepted by the other Powers 
concerned, have the effect of giving to the Egyptian Government 
a free hand in the disposal of its own resources so long as the 
punctual payment of interest on the debt is assured.” In other 
words, the Caisse de la Dette will revert to its original position, 
will be confined to its proper functions, and will cease to act as 
a perpetual irritant in the delicate organism of Egyptian adminis- 
tration. It is also agreed between the two Powers that French 
trade shall enjoy the same equality in Egypt as British trade in 
Morocco—a somewhat unfortunate provision if it excludes Egypt 
from the advantage of the preferential principle for the next 
thirty years. Great Britain formally recognises the neutrality of 
the Suez Canal in time of war, and agrees that French schools 
shall continue to enjoy their present liberty in Egypt, and that 
the general direction of Egyptian antiquities shall remain in the 
hands of a French savant. Article I[X., which is of the first 
importance, runs as follows: “The two Governments (i.e., 
France and Great Britain) agree to lend each other the support 
of their diplomacy for the execution of the clauses of the present 
declaration relative to Egypt and Morocco.” There is also a 
somewhat cryptic reference to the interests of Spain, to whom 
both Powers profess sincere attachment, France undertaking to 
come to an understanding with Madrid which is subsequently 
to be communicated to the British Government. Some further 
announcement is anticipated as regards the position of Spain, 


where public opinion is said to resent the Anglo-French Settle- 
ment. 


The Newfoundland problem owes its existence to the loose 
drafting of the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) and to 
the bungling diplomacy of succeeding genera- 
tions. Clause XIII. of that Treaty recognised that the island of 
Newfoundland should thenceforth belong wholly to Great Britain, 


Newfoundland. 
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but it gave to the French “the right to catch fish and to dry them 
on land” on part of the Newfoundland coast. The exercise of 
this “right” ultimately became a dangerous source of friction, 
which more than once brought Great Britain and France within 
measurable distance of war, the French claiming that it was not 
a joint but an exclusive right. Five separate sets of negotiations 
initiated between 1844 and 1885 were abortive; and as the rela- 
tions between England and France steadily deteriorated in the 
late eighties under Bismarckian influence, the French asserted 
their “rights” in their most extreme form, and provoked the 
Newfoundland Legislature to retaliate by Bait Acts, which 
drove the French into erecting lobster factories, which opened 
a fresh controversy. Of late years the most painful feature 
of the question to Englishmen has been the coercion of 
the Colony by the Mother Country, which cast disagreeable 
police work on the British Navy. Happily this horrid 
chapter in our history is closed once and for all, as under;the 
present Convention the French renounce all rights of landing 
on the Treaty shore, pecuniary compensation for disturbance 
being paid by his Majesty’s Government. Moreover, as, in the 
words of Lord Lansdowne’s despatch, “the French Government 
claim with reason that they are required to renounce on behalf 
of the nation a privilege which cannot be estimated merely at its 
present pecuniary value ... we have offered to France at 
various points concessions of importance to her . . . which can 
in our opinion be granted without detriment to British interests.” 
These are (a) a rectification of the Eastern frontier of our Colony 
of the Gambia, giving France access to the navigable portion of 
that river; (b) the cession of the Iles de Los, which are of 
strategic value to French Guinea without being of any intrinsic 
value to ourselves ; (c)a modification of the boundary of Nigeria, 
giving France an accession of territory and a direct route between 
her possessions on the Niger and those in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Chad. Some regret is expressed in Canada that France 
remains in possession of the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
which are of no value to her, but which, if purchased by the United 
States and used as a naval base, might become a serious menace 
to Canada. This contingency can hardly have been overlooked 
by the British negotiators, and it is to be hoped that we have at 
any rate secured the right of pre-emption should France at any 
time feel disposed to sell. 
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By the Déclaration Annexe concerning Siam, Madagascar, and 
the New Hebrides, the high contracting parties 
formally disclaim all idea of annexing Siamese 
territory, and confirm existing Treaties, but they 

“mutually recognise each other’s preponderance 
in the two spheres where it already exists. In other words France 
recognises British influence in the Western portion of the Menam 
Valley, while Great Britain recognises French influence in the 
Eastern portion of that valley. As regards Madagascar, Great 
Britain gracefully withdraws her protest against the French 
Customs Tariff, while in the New Hebrides the two Powers agree 
to appoint a Commission “to settle the disputes of their respec- 
tive nationals in the said islands with regard to landed property.” 
Such are in brief the terms of the Anglo-French Settlement, 
which has the comprehensive character suggested by M. Etienne, 
the eminent French statesman, in the famous article he contributed 
to the National Review last summer.* Those so disposed will 
have little difficulty in picking holes in this transaction or that 
transaction, and in showing that here we have got too little and 
there we have given too much. We believe that France has 
on the whole got the best of the bargain, but we also think that 
Lord Lansdowne may fairly claim that he has not sacrificed 
any substantial British interest. After all, it is not easy for 
laymen to fall foul of a compact which, as regards Egypt, is 
completely satisfactory to Lord Cromer, as regards New- 
foundland has been settled in consultation with the Colonial 
Government, while Mr. Seddon, a most vigilant guardian of 
Imperial interests, expresses his approval of the New Hebrides 
Commission. To those who are anxious concerning our con- 
cessions in Morocco, we would venture to commend the remark- 
able article which we publish this month from the pen of Mr. 
Walter B. Harris, who for many years has been acknowledged to 
be a keen and devoted champion of British interests in that 
country. We trust that our fellow subjects in the various commu- 
nities affected by this Agreement will regard it in the spirit which 
finds such generous and large-minded expression in the closing 
paragraphs of Mr. Harris's article. It augurs well for the future 
relations of France and Great Britain that “the men on the 
spot,” who as a rule are exceedingly critical of any arrange- 
ments made by Downing Street, are able to express such hearty 
approval. 


Siam, 
Madagascar, 
New Hebrides 


* See “The Colonial Controversies between France and England,” by 
Eugéne Etienne, Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies, and President 
of the Foreign Affairs and Colonial Group (ational Review, July 1903). 
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The reception of the Anglo-French Agreement, which has been 
the principal topic of discussion throughout the 
Chanceries of Europe during the past month, is a 
liberal education. We turnas usual for guidance 
to Berlin, as our German friends are such scientific students of 
foreign affairs as to be always ready with instructed criticism. 
Their feelings can best be described by a picturesque phrase they 
are wont to apply to other people—“ in impotent wrath they are 
clenching their fists in their pockets.” The Anglo-French 
compact is universally regarded as a stunning blow to the 
Wilhelmstrasse which has continued to work on Bismarckian 
principles, but unfortunately without Bismarck’s genius. We 
have had all the contortions of the sibyl, but without the 
inspiration. The Reichsbote, an influential journal in close touch 
with Court opinion, pathetically exclaims, “‘ Germany is apparently 
not taken seriously in the councils of States. Whereis Germany’s 
place inthe sun? All that Germany possesses is the friendship 
of the Pope,” while another important organ, the Rheinisch 
Westfalische Zeitung, expresses itself in terms which sound like an 
echo of Busch: “ Bismarck taught that it was in the interests of 
Germany to set England and Italy by the ears with France. 
The result of the Extente is a complete change in the international 
situation, and not to Germany’s advantage.” Then follows the 
naive suggestion that as Germany is overflowing with people and 
desires naval bases, while Morocco is a colonisable country pos- 
sessing naval bases, and “as England is eliminated from the _ 
Moorish question, Germany has only France to deal with.” There- 
fore “ the situation is so favourable that even Count von Bilow 
will have the courage to exploit it. Is the German Michael t» get 
nothing ? The hour has come when Germany must secure 
Western Morocco from the Atlas to the sea.” How are the 
mighty fallen! Count von Biilow has been compelled to listen 
to similar language in the Reichstag, where Count Reventlow 
declared that the Anglo-French Agreement concerning Morocco 
had caused profound depression in Germany, as a source of 
friction between England and France had been eliminated. 
The versatile Count von Bilow had endeavoured to meet the 
storm by the amiable assertion that Germany had “no reason to 
desire that relations between France and England should be 
strained, were it only because these strained relations would 
imperil the peace of the world, the maintenance of which is the 
object of our sincere endeavours,” to which Count Reventlow 
replied that he could not agree with this new semi-official doctrine, 
for he was unable to see how a conflict between England and 
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France couldinany way bea matter for Germany to grieve over. 
“If it were the business of German foreign policy to diminish 
sources of friction, the best plan would be to entrust the man- 
agement of that policy to the Baroness von Suttner.” 


If Count von Bilow rejoices over the Anglo-French Agreement 
A Hap as he told the Reichstag, he ought to be one of 

the happiest men in Europe, as no one, not even 
his own Sovereign, has contributed more to its 
consummation than the German Imperial Chancellor. Count 
von Biilow can hardly have forgotten his celebrated confession 
of December 12, 1900, when expounding the policy of the Kriiger 
telegram to the Reichstag : 

I am guilty of no diplomatic indiscretion when I say that this telegram had 
at any rate the good effect, by virtue of the reception with which it met, not in 
Germany but outside Germany—it had the merit of making the situation so far 
clear to us that its reception obviated all possibility of a doubt that in the event 
of a conflict with England in Africa we should have had to rely solely upon our 
own strength. From the perception of this fact a conscientious Government 
was bound to draw its own conclusions, and we drew our conclusions. 

As the Times Berlin correspondent truly points out, this admis- 
sion that the Kriiger telegram of January 1896, which had been 
discounted in England as the impulsive and inconsequent act of 
the Emperor, was followed by a deliberate diplomatic campaign in 
Europe by the German Government, with the object of ascertain- 
ing whether a combination could be formed to challenge our 
supremacy in South Africa, has been a material factor in that recon- 
sideration which British foreign policy has recently undergone. 
We have no hesitation in saying that had it been generally known 
in England at the moment of Fashoda that Germany had made 
such an overture to France, and that that overture had been 
rejected, the Marchand episode would have passed off in a very 
different manner, and without leaving any soreness behind on 
either side of the Channel. Unfortunately, mainly owing to our 
own stupidity and ignorance, the German Emperor had been 
able, in the interval between the Kriiger telegram and Fashoda, 
to retrieve his position in this country, and events had also 
to some extent played into his hands in Europe. Moreover our 
Press was not yet alive to the duty of educating British opinion 
as to the true character of German policy. 


Man. 


Outside Germany the Anglo-French Agreement appears to 
M. de Neli doff’s 12° excited general approval. The United 
States naturally had no objection to offer to an 

Statement. , ‘ 
arrangement which scarcely affected her interests, 
while both Austria-Hungary and Italy could not be otherwise 
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than pleased, seeing that they gave us a lead, the first by making 
a direct deal with Russia regarding the Balkan Peninsula, the 
second by her wise entente with France concerning the Medi- 
terranean, while Japan, who was said at one time to be appre- 
hensive at the growing friendship between England and the ally 
of her enemy, accepted the situation with her usual good sense, 
realising that by no possibility could her interests suffer through 
an arrangement which would make France more disinclined than 
ever to interfere in the Far Eastern War. Germany counted, 
however, on the indignation of Russia, which she had been 
endeavouring to inflame for many months past by sensational 
articles on the “disloyalty” of France to her ally. Here again 
there has been a surprise and a disappointment. The Russians 
are growing weary of the Honest Broker of Berlin, to whom for 
many years they have paid heavy commissions for cheap services ; 
and although it would be idle to pretend that Russia entertains 
very warm feelings towards Great Britain at the present moment, 
she observes the growing isolation of Germany without dismay, 
and from this point of view the Anglo-French Agreement is 
not unwelcome in St. Petersburg. It is somewhat unfair of 
Englishmen who suffer from Russophobia, to attribute the 
Anglophile articles which have recently appeared in certain 
Russian organs to the military and naval difficulties in which 
Russia is now involved. There has long been a party in Russia, 
including some of the most intelligent members of the Diplomatic 
Service, who have worked under great discouragement for an 
understanding with England, and it is only natural thatthey should 
be to the fore at the psychological moment of the Anglo-French 
Settlement. M. de Nelidoff, the Russian Ambassador in Paris, has 
taken the very unusual step of allowing himself to be interviewed 
by acorrespondent of the Temps, to whom he expressed his hearty 
approval of the new development, of which he had been 
kept informed by M. Delcassé. He declared it would cause no 
surprise in St. Petersburg, but on the contrary would give lively 
satisfaction. Although our relations with Russia are undoubtedly 
complicated at the present moment, the following declaration 
of M. de Nelidoff, which derives additional importance from 
having been made with the knowledge and sanction of Count 
Lamsdorff (the Russian Foreign Minister) has caused no little 
satisfaction in England : 


The Russians will be delighted for two reasons. We are the friends and 
allies of France, and we rejoice at any piece of good fortune for you, such as 
this arrangement is. As your allies, we are equally pleased at this fresh 
guarantee of force and security accruing to you from this agreement. . .. Your 
entente with England deprives you of many anxieties and embarrassments, and 
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this is why it is gratifying for us as well. Moreover, do not forget the proverb, 
Les amis de nos amis sont nos amis. Who knows whether it will not be verified 
afresh? The views I have just given you are those which Count Lamsdorff 
directed me to express to M. Delcassé. It was a pleasure to me to perform 
this mission, and it is equally agreeable for me to give publicity to this 
declaration. 


Admiral Rozhdestvensky, the Chief of the Russian Naval 
Staff in St. Petersburg, recently confided to a 


A reanapen French journalist his views upon the mismanage- 
Tribute to ate 
Sanam ment of Russian policy in the Far East, and the 


consequent difficulties confronting the Russian 
navy.* The Admiral admitted that he had been offered and 
had accepted the command of the Baltic squadron, but he 
seemed doubtful as to whether it would ever reach the Far East, 
although its departure on July 15 had been expressly commanded 
by the Emperor. There would be nothing more for the Russian 
navy to do by September, which was the eatliest moment at 
which it could reach the theatre of war. By that time the 
Japanese would have transported sufficient troops and suff- 
cient supplies to Korea for a long campaign, and as they 
possessed repairing docks for any damage their ships might 
suffer, it would be puerile to attempt any longer to under- 
rate their strength. Nor did the Russian Chief of the 
Staff attempt to conceal his admiration at the strenuous per- 
sistence with which the enemy had pursued their policy, for 
they had not hesitated “to spend enormous sums for a result 
which at first sight seemed to be little commensurate with the 
effort made . . . we shall have a hard task to get the better of 
them.” He also paid homage to the naval tactics of Admiral 
Togo who had acted rightly in continually attacking Port 
Arthur. ‘While he renders our fleet at Port Arthur immobile 
and forces it to remain on the defensive he is inuring his own 
crews to their work and accustoming officers and men to action, 
whereby they are being trained and hardened, while our sailors, 
unaccustomed to this constant activity in warlike manoeuvres, 
are irritated and disheartened.” On the other hand, Admiral 
Makaroff was 

made a prisoner by a condition of affairs which he had not created, and which 
it was beyond his power to modify. He was an excellent sailor, an expert in 
naval affairs, and a daring leader, but all that did not save him from having his 


forces held fast under Port Arthur by Admiral Togo, who, while he bombarded 
the fortress and secured for his crews the moral advantage of attack, gave the 


* See the Petit Parisien of April 11, quoted by Zimes Paris Correspondent, 
Times, April 12. 
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Japanese transports time to land numerous columns of infantry in Korea in 
perfect safety, 

To the inquiry as to what should now be done, Admiral 
Rozhdvestvensky exclaimed, in what proved to be tragically 
prophetic language : 

We are now doing what remains to be done, we are defending the honour of 
the flag. It is at a previous stage that another course ought to have been 
adopted. Attack should have been met by attack, they should have advanced 
against the enemy, fought to the death—you understand me—with guns, 
mitrailleuses, with fists, and even with their teeth. It should have been victory 
or death, but in any case it was indispensable to inflict upon the enemy such 
loss as to have rendered the landing of troops impossible. Sacrifice the fleet 
if need be, but, at the same time, deliver a fatal blow to the Japanese naval 
power. Disembarkation would thus have become impossible. ,You now under- 
stand why it was essential to take the offensive at any cost. Why was it not 
done? Why have they not made it impossible for Togo to renew his attempt ? 


We had not long to wait for a justification of these 
The gloomy forebodings. The day after the pub- 
Cotntinuaten lication of this interview with the Chief of the 
" Naval Staff in St. Petersburg, came the startling 

news that the Russian flagship at Port Arthur, the battleship 
Petropavlovsk, had been destroyed by a mine, and had perished 
with nearly all hands, including the gallant Makaroff, only the 
Grand Duke Cyril and a handful of officers and men being saved. 
It was at first suggested that this fatality had been accidentally 
caused by a Russian mine, but it-speedily transpired that the 
mine was a Japanese mine, and that the disaster was due to a 
brilliant device on the part of Admiral Togo. The operations 
are clearly, though briefly, recounted in the Japanese Admiral’s 
despatch, which was published some days later, and are 
graphically described by the special correspondent of the Times, 
who appears to have been an eye-witness of the occurrence. On 
discovering from various sources that the entrance to Port 
Arthur was still open Admiral Togo determined to try and 
destroy the Russian fleet by the following ingenious scheme : 
In the first place to mine the mouth of the harbour; then 
to tempt the Russians out by a weak decoy squadron, while 
the battleship fleet lay concealed by the fog at some point 
on the coast sufficiently near to catch the Russians should 
they succeed in evading the mines. In pursuance of this plan, 
on the night of April 12, two divisions of destroyers and a 
torpedo flotilla escorting a mining vessel, the Koryo Maru, 
arrived off Port Arthur ; and although, according to the Times 
correspondent, “the concentrated beams of four searchlights 
showed up every spar and rail of the Koryo, and although a 
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merciless fire swept round her, she accomplished her object, and 
came out again undamaged without the Russians discovering her 
designs.” During this extraordinary enterprise one of the Japanese 
destroyer flotillas discovered a Russian destroyer, the Bezstraschni, 
trying to make the harbour, which was sunk after a ten minutes’ 
engagement, while a second Russian destroyer was also attacked, 
but she managed to escape. In the words of Admiral Togo’s 
despatch, “the third fleet (i.e, the decoy squadron) reached 
outside of Port Arthur at eight a.m. (April 13), when the Bayan 
came out andopened fire. Immediately the Novik, Askold, Diana, 
Petropavlovsk, Pobieda, and Poltava came out and made offensive 
attack upon us. Our third fleet, tardily answering and gradually 
retiring, enticed the enemy fifteen miles south-east of the Port, 
when our fleet (i.¢., the main fleet), being informed through wire- 
less telegraphy from the third fleet, suddenly appeared before the 
enemy and attacked them.” 


Admiral Togo aimed at the annihilation of the Russian fleet, 
but he was not entirely successful for the reason 
given by the Times correspondent, viz., the 
untoward lifting of the mist. “ When the Japanese 
had drawn the Russians out some fifteen miles, they indicated 
the situation to Admiral Togo by wireless telegraphy. Admiral 
Togo was, unfortunately, thirty miles away, lurking under the 
cover of the mist and rain squalls.” On receiving the message, 
he instantly signalled to the Kasuga and Nisshin to join the battle- 
ship squadron, and “ went forward at full speed.” 

By a piece of bad luck the wind freshened at this moment, dispelling the 
mist, and the Russian Admiral, descrying the smoke, guessed the ruse and put 


about at full steam for Port Arthur, all the Japanese ships pursuing him at their 
utmost speed. 


It was a magnificent spectacle, but the Russians had not been enticed far 
enough, and they had ‘steamed in under the protection of the forts before 
Admiral Togo arrived within effective range. 

But, as we know, Admiral Togo had more than one string to his 
bow, and as the flying Russian fleet reached the fairway of Port 
Arthur, the leading ship, the Petropavlovsk, in the words of the 
Times correspondent, “listed heavily, and in an_ incredibly 
short time sank. Admiral Togo’s design was successful. She 
had struck one of the Koryo’s mines.’ Nor did Russian 
misfortunes end here, for not only, as we have seen, was a 
destroyer destroyed, but Prince Ukhtumsky, who temporarily 
assumed the command of the fleet, reported that another 
battleship, the Pobieda, was struck by a mine amidships on the 
starboard side, though “she was able to regain the port by 
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herself,” while a further contretemps has since been incidentally 
revealed, viz., the ramming of the Poltava by the Sevastopol. Of 
the great Russian squadron, which, on paper, was equal to that 
of Japan at the opening of the war, there now remain on the 
effective list only the battleships Sevastopol and Peresviet, together 
with three or four cruisers, several of which are believed to have 
been damaged, a few gunboats, and at the outside eighteen 
destroyers and torpedo-boats. In fact, the Russian Pacific 
squadron may be said to have ceased to exist. It certainly cannot 
exercise any appreciable influence on the military operations of 
Japan, and Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s doubts as to the future 
appearance of the Baltic fleet in the Far East have received melan- 
choly confirmation. Japan is now the complete and unchallenge- 
able mistress of the sea, which means that she will have entire 
liberty of action in dealing her military blows. We would remind 
impatient European spectators, who crave for sensational news 
from day to day, that the present war is not being waged for 
their entertainment, but for the achievement of great national ends. 
It is likely to last for a long time, and to be marked by many dull 
periods, and we shall be wise to possess our souls in patience, con- 
soling ourselves by the reflection that when the blow falls it will 
be tremendous, and the results far-reaching. As Mr. H. W. Wilson 
points out in his instructive paper, we are privileged to witness 
an upheaval as momentous as anything that has occurred since 
the French Revolution, and no man can foretell theend. So far 
all has gone well with the Japanese, and they are entitled to feel 
that fortune smiles upon them, which is worth a great deal in 
war, 


It would be no exaggeration to say that Admiral Togo’s brilliant 
handling of Japanese sea power has doubled the 
fighting capacity of the Japanese army, which, 
now that the Russian naval menace has been 
removed, can be “dumped” down at the dictates of military 
strategy. The land campaign remains in the region of specula- 
tion, though there is some ground for believing that Port Arthur, 
which like a sinister magnet has drawn the Russian navy to its 
doom, is likely to exercise a scarcely less disastrous effect upon 
the operations of General Kuropotkin. He appears to be dissipa- 
ting his forces on the Yalu, presumably with one eye upon the 
safety of Port Arthur, which is to play the same part as the 
“entanglement” of Ladysmith, but of course the Russian position 
is infinitely more serious than that of General Buller. There 
would appear to be no man in Russia sufficiently strong to carry 


Power of 
Sea Power. 
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out the abandonment of Port Arthur, as advised by that sagacious 
soldier, General Dragamiroff, who finds himself a discredited 
voice crying in the wilderness. Such a step, if prestige would 
permit it, would immensely increase Russia’s striking power, and 
would enable her to settle down to a serious effort to retrieve her 
misfortunes. As it is, the military initiative remains with Japan, 
as did the naval initiative, and there is every reason to believe 
that the army will be handled with the same skill, daring, and 
coolness as has marked the amazing chapter in naval warfare 
which was closed by the action of April 13. The Japanese have 
managed their censorship so wisely that the trained experts of 
the West are still completely at sea as to their plan of campaign, 
which is the subject of grotesque guesses, and it will be 
interesting to see whether there is any justification for the 
growing belief in Europe that when they have captured Port 
Arthur and Vladivostock, the Japanese will be content to settle 
down in Korea, making the line of the Yalu impregnable, and 
leaving Russia to hurl and exhaust herself against a Torres Vedras. 
Upon such high matters no layman has a right toan opinion, but 
it is clear that if the Japanese are able to maintain their position 
in Korea, humanly speaking it will be impossible for Russia to 
regain either of her lost arsenals. 


The struggle in the Far East has been followed with passionate 
interest in Europe, and we trust that British 

hated Mandarins are not too self-complacent to imbibe 
Lessons. its pregnant teaching, which contains new and 
startling co1.irmation of the old lessons. As the able military 
critic of the Times points out, “good policy makes good war.” 
The operative cause of the Russian débdcle is the hideous diplo- 
matic ineptitude of the period preceding war. “ The first-fruits of 
governmental incapacity in peace are military disasters in war, 
and by a tragic injustice the punishment falls on heads other 
than those responsible for the crimes.” The diplomat should 
never shut his eyes to the fact that his negotiations may fail when 
he will have to give place to the soldier and the sailor. “The 
first combats are the test, not of arms, but rather of the Govern- 
ment itself and of its leading members.” Then again, another 
obvious lesson of the Far Eastern War is that nations cannot rely 
upon professional capacity to retrieve political folly. In plain 
truth, the Russian navy has not greatly distinguished itself in 
the present struggle. The captains of the Bayan and the Novik, 
as well as the lieutenant of the Si/ni, are cited as showing that 
capacity which otherwise seems to have been lacking among 


or 
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the ranks of Russian naval officers. ..-Take for instance, the 
conduct of the Variag, which, though magnificent,; “certainly 
was not war.” With her great speed she:,could easily have 
escaped at night directly her captain appreciated the, position off 
Chemulpho, taking with her the crews of the. Korgetz and, Sungari ; 
instead of which he preferred to wait. helplessly, for, daylight, 
when he took out his splendid cruiser. with her, little consort 
to certain destruction. Another subject of.criticism. is. not unna- 
turally the continuous failure of Russian ordnance, which, so far 
as can be ascertained, has not inflicted any serious;damage on any 
Japanese ship, and Admiral Togo is clearly justified in the belief 
that his ships run little risk in constantly coming within range of 
Russian batteries and submarine mines. There must be some- 
thing seriously amiss with Russian shooting, which had a high 
reputation before it was tested. It is also somewhat strange that 
the twenty destroyers and torpedo-boats at Port Arthur should 
have been unable to effect anything whatsoever during the fateful 
April 13. Such and similar observations which will suggest 
themselves—e.g., the inertia of the Vladivostock squadron— 
are not made in any carping spirit, but simply because every 
incident in maritime war is of vital interest to the British, 
and it is imperative to make a critical appreciation of all the 
factors involved. To those Englishmen who suggest that we have 
nothing to learn because Japan, as the “ England of the Far East,” 
is merely acting as we should act in her place, we would answer 
that Japan has the enormous advantage over us, not only of 
having a Government which treats war seriously, but of being 
also an amphibious Power, not less formidable on land than on 
sea. Having destroyed the Russian fleet she is now able to attack 
the Russian army. She is in fact a tiger as well as a shark. Great 
Britain is only a shark, though avery powerful one. Be it remem- 
bered that our future adversary, Germany, as we are graphically 
reminded by Mr. Wilson’s remarkable diagram, is, like Japan, 
tiger as well as shark. We may dispose of the German shark, 
but how shall we deal with the German tiger ? 


That Mr.Austen Chamberlain, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
has made the best of a very bad job in framing 
ie his Estimates for the current year, is universally 
ane conceded by friend and foe. It is his misfortune 
to be a member of a Government of unsettled convictions on the 
fiscal question, and to succeed a singularly inept financier, who, 
in his mean ambition to put a spoke in the policy of Imperial 
Preference, saddled the country with a heavy deficit by repealing 
VOL. XLIII 24 
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the corn duty. Mr. Austen Chamberlain unfolded his first Budget, 
which we venture to predict will not be his last, on Tuesday, 
April 19, to a crowded and critical House containing no less than 
four ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer. His personal triumph 
was complete. His speech was a very great improvement upon 
the Budget speeches of recent years. Though long, it was never 
wearisome, for its crystalline clearness made it agreeable to listen 
to. It also had the merit of being a spoken and nota read speech. 
Moreover, it was in the very best taste, and was totally devoid 
of Treasury wit, which has usually taken the form of ghoulish 
glee over the demise of millionaires, and is about as amusing 
as the average judicial joke. While Mr. Austen Chamberlain 1s 
responsible for his excellent speech, circumstances have dictated 
his Budget, upon which the Spectator congratulates him with 
ecstatic enthusiasm on the ground that “the Budget was as com- 
pletely a Free Trade Budget as any produced during the last 
forty years, and neither in fact nor intention is Protection to be 
found in it,” a fact which our esteemed contemporary directly 
traces to the action of the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Ritchie, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, Lord George Hamilton, and Mr. Arthur 
Elliot in withdrawing from the Government last year! “ By the 
firm stand they took in opposing Protection, whether in its crude 
form as proclaimed by Mr. Chamberlain, or under the aliases 
favoured by Mr. Balfour, they ensured the triumph of Free Trade 
which was witnessed on Tuesday when Mr. Chamberlain opened 
his Budget.” While we sincerely regret that the basis of our 
revenue has not been enlarged to meet the growing expenditure, it 
was too much to expect that a revolution in our fiscal system could 
be effected through the Budget, and therefore we do not contem- 
plate taking up the Sfectator’s challenge in this connection. We 
reluctantly observe, however, that its fiscal fanaticism is driving 
an excellent paper further and further into the arms of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who has now become the subject of a 
weekly laudation in Wellington Street, whether he indulges in an 
attack on Lord Milner or complains of the increase of our Naval 
Estimates. Free imports is a dangerous inclined plane, which 
inevitably leads the so-called Free Trade Imperialist into the 
nethermost pit of Little Englandism. Observe that Mr. Winston 
Churchill, one of the fathers of the Free Food League, has 
already thrown off his Imperialist mask and has come out as a 
iollower of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at Manchester. 
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Every Budget deals with two years, the past year and the 
current year, and it is not possible to separate the 
The 

Budget. one from the other. Last year the shortage on 
the Revenue estimated by the sanguine Mr. 
Ritchie was {£2,724,000, but by supplementary estimates this 
deficit became swollen to £5,415,000, a portion of which was 
liquidated by the repayment of a sum of £3,000,000 temporarily 
advanced by the Imperial Exchequer to the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colonies, the Exchequer balance sheet for the year work- 

ing out as follows :* 


Exchequer Balance Marc’ 31,1903. 46,637,000 
S. African Colonies repaid . . £3,000,000 
Excess of repayments over advances ‘< 
for purchase of bullion ‘ : 80,000 
Temporary borrowing. . + 2,000,000 
—_—— 5,080,000 
11,717,000 
Less: 
Deficit . ° . ‘ ; . 5,415,000 
Advances on capital accounts . . 2,000,000 
Discount on issue of Exchequer 
Bonds ‘ i . ‘ : 38,000 
7:453,000 


Exchequer balance March 31, 1904 ‘ ‘ ‘ £4,264,000 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain proposes to utilise {1,000,000 of accu- 
mulated dividends on unclaimed Consols to increase the Exche- 
quer balance sufficiently to wipe off the past year’s deficit, and 
warned by his predecessor’s blunder he refuses to make extrava- 
gant estimates as to the Revenue for the coming year, which 
is expected on the present basis of taxation to produce nearly 
two and a half million pounds less than last year. To this 
estimated deficit an addition has to be made of £500,000 required 
for the mantenance of the garrison in Somaliland. His final 
figures work out as follows : 


BALANCE-SHEET, 1904-5. 


Estimated Expenditure . : . ° 4£142,880,000 
Estimated Revenue. ‘ . . ‘ 139,060,000 
Deficit . . ' ° ‘ ‘i ‘ £3,820,000 


This deficit of nearly four millions is to be wiped out by an 
increase in the Income Tax of a penny, raising it to 1s,in the 
pound, while 2d. is to be added to the present tea duties, 6d. per 


We have ventured to borrow this excellent table from the Daily Telegraph. 
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lb. to cigars, and Is. per lb. upon foreign cigarettes, the estimated 
receipts being : 


Penny on Income-tax . : £2,000,000 
New Tobacco Duties ; d 550,000 
Twopence per Ib. on Tea A 2,000,000 
4,550,000 
Estimated surplus. . £730,000 


The announcement that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
refused to raid the Sinking Fund, according to use and wont, was 
received with general approval in financial circles, and was fol- 
lowed by a substantial rise in Consols. 


As we have admitted, on the assumption that the existing 

i régime was sacrosanct, this is about as good a 
Budget as could have been devised, but we have 
been and we remain totally unable to understand 
why the Government have rejected the golden 
opportunity which presented itself of broadening what is 
admittedly our too narrow basis of taxation. We are told that 
Mr. Balfour’s public pledges and the necessity of preserving the 
sham unity of the Unionist party precluded any change in our 
Revenue system, but we cannot follow the argument. It is surely 
the whole duty of a British Government, when casting about for 
Revenue, to impose it in the least injurious manner to the vast 
body of British taxpayers. Therefore, instead of adding a penny 
to the already monstrous Income Tax and 2d. to the tea duties, 
which had already reached the extortionate proportion of go per 
cent. upon Indian tea, it would have been preferable to have 
imposed either a substantial tax of, say, 20 per cent. on all 
imported luxuries, which would have mainly fallen on a class at 
present taxed below their capacity, or a light duty of, say, 5 per 
cent. on our hundred millions of imported manufactured goods, 
which would have been paid by the foreign producer. We do 
not believe that in either case financial purists could have raised 
a successful outcry, while such a Budget would have been the 
most popular Budget of our generation, all the more if it had been 
coupled with a reduction of existing duties on Colonial products. 
Even if it had led to a defeat of the Government in the 
present fossilised House of Commons, Mr. Balfour would have 
been able to appeal to Czesar either on the issue of whether the 
luxuries of the rich should be taxed in preference to the food 
of the people, or alternatively, supposing the general 5 per cent. 
duty had been proposed, whether the deficit should be borne 
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by the taxed Englishman or the untaxed foreigner. There is one 
aspect of the Revenue question—we reiterate that we are only 
referring to Revenue—which our statesmen have systematically 
shirked. Under the present one-sided arrangement British trade 
makes a substantial contribution to foreign exchequers, especially 
the German exchequer, while the German makes practically no 
contribution to our exchequer. Is this good business from 
our point of view? We cannot, admitiedly, prevent Germany 
from imposing what taxation she pleases upon our trade, 
but we can equalise matters, as Mill recognised, by imposing 
Revenue taxes on German trade, and surely this would be the most 
effective manner of checking the naval megalomania of Germany. 
As soon as the German sees that he must become a substantial 
contributor to the British Navy, it will cease to be his interest to 
force the pace of naval construction. His ardour to rival us at 
sea will sensibly abate directly we touch his pocket. Unfortunately 
British statesmen prefer whining over the Estimates or solilo- 
quising on the blessings of Disarmament. 


The introduction of the Government Licensing Bill was awaited 
with keen anxiety by the Unionist Party, and 
with corresponding elation by the Opposition. 
It was rumoured to be a pinchbeck measure, 
merely limiting the discretion of the magistrates, and shirking 
the question of compensation. Such a Bill would have 
exasperated all serious friends of temperance, and have greatly 
irritated the magistracy throughout the country. Happily wiser 
counsels prevailed, and if, as is rumoured, the Bill was transformed 
at the eleventh hour, the Government are to be warmly con- 
gratulated on their action, for when introduced by Mr. Akers 
Douglas (the Home Secretary) on April 20 it caused as much 
satisfaction to} the Ministerial Party as disappointment to the 
Opposition. It was, ex hypothesi, condemned offhand by fanatics 
of the Wilfred Lawson type, whose occupation as agitators is 
threatened by any serious settlement of this question, and it had 
the further advantage of beinginstantly condemned—before being 
printed—by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who egregiously 
declared that he and his associates would offer “the most 
strenuous opposition to the Bill at every stage.” The Leader of 
the Opposition is rarely able to make good his boasts, and so it was 
on the present occasion. He had the humiliation of being beaten 
by a majority of more than two to one, as the first reading was 
carried by 314 to 147, this unusual majority being partly duc to 
the unanimous support of the Unionist Party, but also to the 
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abstention of a considerable number of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s nominal followers. Any other result would have 
been disappointing, as the Home Office seems to have drafted a 
thoroughly workmanlike and sensible measure, which Ministers 
should have little difficulty in placing on the Statute Book, 
provided they are firm in resisting wrecking amendments. The 
principles of Mr. Akers Douglas’s Bill are elementary. It recog- 
nises that whatever may be the exact legal status of the publican, 
his licence, on which he pays rates, taxes, and death duties, must in 
equity be regarded as property when he is dispossessed on public 
grounds. So while the penalties for misconduct remain un- 
touched, it is provided that when the renewal of a licence is 
refused upon public grounds, and there is no misconduct, 
the licensee shall receive compensation estimated on the 
same basis as the Death Duties, to be paid by a graduated 
tax levied upon all public houses in the district. In other 
words, compensation to the individual trader is provided by 
the trade. It is calculated that the Compensation Fund will 
amount to about a million pounds a year. The other principal 
change proposed is the transfer of the licensing jurisdiction to 
the Quarter Sessions—a point upon which the Radicals profess 
to be able to make a great deal of popular capital, though judg- 
ing from the general tone of their articles and speeches since the 
introduction of the Bill, it is likely to be added to the museum 
of disappointments they have already collected this Session. 


The Home Secretary is also responsible for the other principal 
li Ministerial Measure, viz., the Aliens Bill, which 
=—— deals with a disagreeable problem in a thorough- 
es going manner; but as the past record of the 
Government on this question is one of promises unfulfilled it is 
only natural that many Ministerialists should regard the present 
Bill as a mere placard which will disappear on the first convenient 
pretext. We hope, however, that this time the Cabinet mean 
business, In introducing his Bill on March 29, Mr. Akers-Douglas 
explained that it was in no sense directed against foreigners quad 
foreigners, and that no interference with their general right of 
entry was contemplated. It was not the alien, but the undesirable 
alien, whom they had in view, and whose increasing invasion 
called for remedial legislation. These unwelcome visitors con- 
gregated in four or five centres, where they aggravated the evils 
of overcrowding and competition, and were a positive danger to 
the public peace owing to the intense hostility they aroused 
among the native population. That they did not make the best 
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citizens was shown by the increase in the number of aliens 
charged with and convicted of crime; and the Home Oifice 
had received representations from London police magistrates, 
chairmen of quarter sessions, the Recorder, and even from the 
Judges, as to the very serious expense inflicted on the country by 
the maintenance of a largealien prison population. On all these 
grounds the Government were of opinion that the interference 
of the State was urgently required, hence the introduction of the 
present Bill, which was based on the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission which had recently investigated the entire 
question and had reported last year. Under the Bill the Secre- 
tary of State would, in consultation with the Board of Tradeand 
the Local Government Board, be empowered to supervise alien 
immigration, Aliens would be questioned as to their character 
and antecedents, as also upon their proposed place of residence, 
and they would be required to notify any change of residence 
within two years of their last entry into this country. Under 
certain conditions particularised in the Bill they could be detained, 
and where necessary returned to their own countries, the follow- 
ing classes being liable to be prohibited from landing : 

Persons who within five years have been convicted in any foreign country of 
an “extradition” crime, prostitutes or persons living on its proceeds, persons 
likely to become a charge upon public funds, persons having no visible or 
probable means of support, persons of notoriously bad character, persons 


suffering from any infectious or loathsome disease, and persons refusing to 
give the prescribed information with regard to their port of origin. 


All such cases would be carefully considered by the Secretary of 
State, who could make an order confirming the prohibition to 
land, or requiring the alien toleave the United Kingdom within 
a fixed time, or giving him permission to land on terms, Finally 
aliens convicted on indictment of felony or misdemeanour and 
sentenced to penal servitude or imprisonment without the option 
of a fine, or aliens convicted by a Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
of an offence punishable by imprisonment of three months or 
more without the option of a fine, may, as part of the sentence, 
be ordered by the Court to leave the United Kingdom on their 
release from prison, failing which they would be proceeded 
against under the Vagrancy Act of 1824. The Opposition in- 
tended to challenge the first reading of this Bill, as has become 
their practice with regard to every Ministerial measure; but more 
prudent counsels prevailed, and Sir Charles Dilke was put up to 
make a speech of the “ willing to wound but afraid to strike” 
order. He professed to believe that “‘ great sculptors,” and “the 
greatest scientific men,” would be turned back from our shores, 
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But it is upon the right of asylum for political refugees that the 
Opposition intend to concentrate their attack as appeared during 
the Second Reading debate on which they were divided and 
hopelessly beaten. As we believe that our first duty is to our 
own people, we would far sooner sacrifice the so-called right of 
asylum, which in the eyes of many foreign governments means 
that England is to be the happy hunting-ground of foreign anar- 
chists and assassins, than perpetuate the evils exposed in the 
Report of the Royal Commission. The only serious criticism 
made on the Bill so far is as to the absence of penalties to be 
imposed on vessels importing undesirable aliens, which other 
nations such as the United States have found a necessary part of 
any practical restriction on alien immigration. 


Apart from the introduction of the Budget and the principal 

Th Ministerial measures mentioned in the King’s 

e ' ' 

Speech, Parliamentary proceedings have not been 
particularly interesting, though several announce- 
ments from the Treasury Bench are worthy of note. Although 
there has been no general discussion of Army Reform, there have 
been indications that Army Reform is “in the air,” eg., Mr. 
Balfour’s statement that a Permanent Bureau would be attached 
to the Council of National Defence, Mr.Arnold-Forster’sannounce- 
ment that the construction of barracks upon Salisbury Plain and 
elsewhere had been suspended, and that the Army Corps system 
had been abandoned. One statement which has caused some 
curiosity was the curt declaration that the Government had 
decided to discontinue military operations in Somaliland, osten- 
sibly on the ground that the so-called “mad” Mullah has 
vanished into Italian territory, but it has not yet been made clear 
whether the decision is due to his having been “smashed” 
or to the tardyrealisation that his smashing is not worth the effort it 
would require. Three millions sterling have been invested in this 
enterprise. Doubtless these various questions will be discussed 
in due course. Perhaps the most important miscellaneous debate 
was in connection with Colonel Younghusband’s mission to 
Tibet, which has already surmounted climatic and _ geo- 
graphical difficulties of a unique character. In moving a 
resolution authorising the payment of its expenses from Indian 
revenues, Mr. Brodrick reiterated the pacific character of this 
enterprise, in which he was confirmed by Mr. Balfour, who 
declared that the annexation of Tibet would be “a great misfor- 
tune” to the already overburdened Indian Government. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman intervened with a speech which has 
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earned for him and his friends the witty title (invented by the 
Daily Mail) of “ Pro-Lama,” which is likely to stick to the ex-Pro- 
Boer party. He denounced Lord Curzon very much as he is 
wont to denounce Lord Milner, and as he would invariably 
denounce any great public servant doing his duty to the nation. 
But although the opportunity of showing sympathy with “the 
other side” was irresistible, the Leader of the Opposition’s 
courage oozed out of his finger-tips when it came to voting, and 


he concluded an emphatic protest by running away from the 
division lobby. 


While the ostriches of the Opposition are burying their heads 

The in the sand and beguiling themselves with the 
suggestion that the Tariff Reform Movement is 
dead, its warier members, such as Mr. Haldane, 
know otherwise. As he told a Radical audience 
at Rochester, they “ must not be under any delusion. . . . They 
were going to have that fiscal controversy raised again with thé 
old intensity in the months that were to come, and it would 
require all their vigilance and all their strength to beat the 
enemy.” It so happens that the return of Mr. Chamberlain, 
who our readers will be delighted to know is in the best of 
health and spirits, and if possible more devoted than ever to the 
great cause of Imperial Consolidation for which he has already 
made such sacrifices, coincides with a development which augurs 
well for Fiscal Reform. One of Mr. Chamberlain’s first 
acts on his return from abroad was to associate himself 
with the Compatriots’ Club (to give it its provisional 
name), which had just been formed “to advance the ideal 
of a united British Empire, and to advocate consistently 
those principles of constructive policy on all constitutional, 
economic, defensive and educational questions which will help 
towards the fulfilment of that ideal.” This Club held a meeting on 
April 22, at which Mr. J. L. Garvin’s essay, “The Principle of 
Constructive Economics,” was considered, Mr. Chamberlain 
contributing a remarkable review of the position to the discussion, 
We are so fortunate as to be able to present our readers with 
Mr. Garvin's paper, in the form of a Special Supplement, and if 
the Club* is able to maintain the high standard set by the writer, 


Compatriots’ 
Club. 


* The Club has arranged the following series of lectures on Imperial topics at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel on Thursday afternoons in May and June :— 
May 5, at 4.30, Dr. Cunningham, of Trinity College, Cambridge, on “ Present 
Economic Conditions” ; May 12, at 4.30, Sir Vincent Caillard on “ Imperial 
Preference and the Cost of Food” ; May 19, at 5, Professor Ashley, of Birming- 
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it should render incalculable service to the Imperial cause. It has 
beenamatter of some comment that those who call themselves Free 
Traders have throughout this controversy steadily ignored all the 
best work on the other side, and have confined themselves to 
abusing Mr. Chamberlain. If there be a case for Free Imports, 
there must be some serious answer to Mr. Garvin. We cor- 
dially invite our Free Trader contemporaries to raise the boy- 
cott and to deal with his political or economic arguments—if 
they can. The following are understocd to be the leading 
champions of the existing regime : 

The Standard, 

The Daily Chronicle, 

The Daily News, 

The Westminster Gazette, 

The Spectator, 

The Manchester Guardian, 

The Glasgow Herald, 


ham University, on “Political Economy and the Tariff Problem .” On subsequent 
dates, Sir John Cockburn on “ The Evolution of the Empire” ; Mr. H. W. 
Wilson on “Imperial Defence.’ Further information and tickets may be 
obtained from the Hon. M. Ridley, M.P., 36 Portland Place, W. 


THE MENACE OF THE GERMAN 


NAVY 


THE report that the German authorities have decided to ask for 
a considerable increase in the German Navy comes as no sur- 
prise to those who have watched the recent trend of German 
policy, and who realise the extreme political tension that marks 
the relations of certain of the Powers to-day. In the Far East 
a great war is in progress, the results of which promise to exer- 
cise greater influence on human history than anything that has 
occurred since the French Revolution, though the full signifi- 
cance of what we are witnessing does not appear to be grasped 
in either England or the United States. It has been the habit 
of the German Admiralty to use each foreign war as an excuse 
for strengthening its fleet. The Spanish-American struggle was 
the lever by which the Sexennate of 1898 was obtained ; the 
Boer War of 1899 led up to the great Navy Act of 1900; the 
Russo-Japanese conflict is to be the ostensible cause of the 
further programme which is coming in 1904-5. Thus does 
history repeat itself, and the past show what is to be expected 
in the future. 

The central and dominating fact of the period through which 
we are passing is the hostility of Germany to England. 
Nothing is more instructive than to take the volumes of M. de 
la Gorce’s great history of the Second Empire, a work which 
has been almost ignored in England, for the epoch between 
Sadowa and Sedan, and to note how strangely both in England 
and in Germany the same events are running. For France in 
1866—70 we have to read England; for Prussia, Germany ; 
that is all. The situation is the same ; the policy on either side 
the same ; will the dénouement also be the same? In England 
there is the same cry for disarmament, as in France on the eve 
of 1870 ; there is the same Opposition, which would hamper 
every effort to arm; there is the same incfficiency of the 
services, which can only be overcome by revolutionary re- 
forms ; there is the same distaste for military service, or, let us 
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say, for the performance of the first duty of the citizen ; there is 
the same want of system and method in high office ; there is 
the same contempt for the voices which venture to preach the 
necessity for effort. The neglected warnings of Stoffel and 
Trochu find their counterpart in the England of 1904. Only one 
great difference is there. In England we have in the Crown 
a force incomparably superior to the pinchbeck sovereignty of 
Napoleon III.—a rallying-point in the hour of danger for all 
that is best in the nation, because in its Royal House the nation 
instinctively feels that its true aims and aspirations find concrete 
and visible representation. It is in this power of the Crown, 
which stands above the pettiness and parochialism of the House 
of Commons, that our great hope resides. Our Parties cannot 
be trusted for an instant when national security is at stake. 

If, as I have said, the central fact in contemporary history is 
the hostility of Germany to England, the relations of the two 
Powers—military, naval and political—must be studied. To 
examine them in detail is an enterprise of immense difficulty, in 
itself the task of a lifetime. It can be but a bird’s-eye view that 
I give here, in which many important facts are omitted. I shall 
group my examination under heads, so that it may be ordered 
and systematic, and shall also consider the bearing of the Far 
Eastern War on the naval situation generally. 

GERMAN NAVAL PROGRAMMES.—Since 1896, when the 
Kaiser’s telegram to President Kruger definitely inaugurated the 
“ New Departure ”—of hostility to England—in German policy, 
there have been two great naval programmes. The first was 
that of 1898, which was to be completed in six years, and which 
was, therefore, generally known as the Sexennate. On April 1 
of 1898, before the enactment of this programme, the German 
Navy stood at 12 battleships, 8 coast defence ships, 10 large 
and 23 small cruisers. It was decided under the Sexennate to 
add 7 battleships, 2 large and 5 small cruisers, because the 
Cuban War had illustrated the dangers to which colonies such 
as Kiao-chau—then only just acquired—were exposed in the 
face of astrong navy. There was no mention of England, but 
it was plainly hinted that the time was coming when the policy 
of England might bring her into collision with Germany. 

In the next programme, that of 1899-1900, as England was 
engaged in a considerable war, and as it seemed doubtful to 
German statesmen whether she was going to survive, there 
was less concealment; indeed, the enigmatic suggestion was 
put forth that Europe “stood upon the eve of a fresh partition 
of the world such as occurred a hundred years ago” (when 
England lost the United States), The preamble of the famous 
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Navy Act of 1900 stated that the object of the German Govern- 
ment was to create such a fleet “that, even for the strongest 
naval Power, a war with Germany would involve such risks as 
to jeopardise that Power’s supremacy.” Precise calculations 
followed as to the force required for this end, with the reminder 
that the great Sea Power, against which Germany was arming, 
“‘ will not be in a position to concentrate all its forces against 
us.” England was not named, but no one had the slightest 
doubt as to what Power was meant. 

The 1900 programme in its original form provided for an 
increase in the number of ships which should raise the strength 
of the fleet to 38 battleships, 20 large cruisers, and 45 small 
ones. There was a further provision in it, as in the Sexennate 
of 1898, that every battleship should be replaced after the lapse 
of twenty-five years, every large cruiser after twenty, and every 
small one after fifteen years. In other words, it provided not 
only for the increase of the fleet, but also for its maintenance 
in effective condition. Not a single British programme has 
ever made allowance for this all-important matter, so that 
since 1889 our numerical battleship strength has actually 
declined (from 65 in 1889 to 63 in 1903). The additions 
which the German programme of 1900 demanded, to be com- 
pleted before 1916, were as follows : 


Battleships. Large Small 


Cruisers. Cruisers, | Destroyers, 
Additionalships . .« . II 8 16 24 
Maintenance ships (replacing 
obsolete units) . ° . 10 29 72 
28 18 45 96 


The number of officers and men in active service was to be 
raised from 26,000 to 60,000, with about twice as many men 
in reserve as on the active list. 

The Reichstag voted the all-important part of the programme, 
the battleships and destroyers, which were for use against 
England, but cut out six large and seven small cruisers, It 
permitted the Government, however, to accelerate the com- 
pletion of the programme—which it must clearly be understood 
was over and above the additions made in 1898—if funds 
allowed. The net effect of the programmes of 1898 and 1900 
was to raise the German fleet, at some indeterminate date after 
1900, to 38 battleships, 14 large and 38 small cruisers, with 
96 destroyers. 

The increase in the fleet, in point of fact, has been effected 
much more rapidly than was anticipated in England. Turning 
to a thoroughly dispassionate authority, the United States Naval 
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Intelligence Department’s Annual for 1902 (needless to say, the 
British Intelligence Department issues no Annual), I find the 
following : 

The building programme . . . was to cover a period originally intended to 
extend till the year 1916. The fact that the increase authorised by the law of 
1898 was carried out long before the expiration of the period contemplated, 
led the Council to refrain from definitely fixing the year 1916, but to build as 
financial and other circumstances would permit ; in other words, to complete 
the programme authorised in 1900 as rapidly as possible. This programme is 
now within a few years of completion, and it is highly probable that the actual 
material strength in number of ships, without counting those over the prescribed 
age, will be reached by 1908, if not in 1907 (p. 461). 

The demand is now, however, being put forward by the German 
Navy League, by the Kaiser, by Count Reventlow, by General 
Liebert, and by a host of German writers, that further addi- 
tions should be made forthwith to the programme of 1900, 
which is already declared to be inadequate, because of subse- 
quent additions to the British and other navies. It is, there- 
fore of some importance to know what those additions have 
been. I give below a careful statement of the battleship 
programmes of the Great Powers for the six years beginning 
with 1899 and ending with 1904, premising that ships are 
seldom laid down in any country except Germany, where the 
metheds are businesslike and scientific, in the year in which 
they are voted in the programme : 


BATTLESHIP PROGRAMMES OF THE GREAT POWERS, 1899-1904. 
1899. 1900, 1g0I. 1902. 1903. 1904. Total. 


England . 2 2 3 2 3 4 16 
Germany. 3 2 2 2 2 2 13 
France . oO 2 ° 4 fe) fe) 6 
Russia I I I oO 6 fo) 9 
USA. « 3 2 fo) re 5 I 13 


It is doubtful whether two more battleships, which are stated 
to be projected in Russia, should not be added,* but I have no 
wish to overstate my case, so that I omit them. In the British 
figure for 1904 the Chilian ships are included. 

As Italy and Austria, Germany’s allies, have laid down nine 
battleships in this period, and as Germany is guaranteed their 
alliance in case of a war with France and Russia combined, it 
follows that Germany has to build against only single Powers. 
Two of the Russian ships are in the Black Sea, and cannot be 
used against her, leaving seven Russian ships to be met in the 

* There are reports that yet another Russian programme of eight battleships 
is to be taken in hand this year. None of the Russian ships in the above table 
are yet complete, and so they have not been involved in the Far Eastern 
disasters. 
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Baltic. But she herself has laid down thirteen, whence. it is 
clear that she is building against either England or the United 
States. The above table is asad commentary upon our pretended 
policy of building to meet any two other Powers ; we are six 
ships below the combination of Russia and Germany, and only 
20 per cent. above Germany alone; and it is certain that some 
of the British battleships figuring in this list will have to be 
detached to the Far East in the event of Japan being beaten, 
or obtaining only a half victory. Such a detachment would 
leave the British fleet in European waters no stronger than the 
German in modern battleships about the years 1907-8. In 
northern waters a period is coming when we shall be markedly 
inferior in good battleships to the Germans. 

In face of the above figures, the party of expansion in 
Germany is asking for a double division of battleships, or 
sixteen battleships, with an additional flagship, making seven- 
teen in all. The more modest are requiring eight battleships 
to be provided in the next few years, raising the annual German 
programme to three battleships, or slightly more than the 
British average for the past six years. The Government 
scheme is said to be for an immediate addition of 3 battle- 
ships, 3 armoured cruisers, and 3 small cruisers to be laid 
down in 1904, 1905, and 1906. There is only one 
meaning in these projects ; it is that Germany is planning an 
aggressive war, since the German General Staff insisted that the 
programme of 1900 was sufficient for the defence of the 
country, when allowance was made for the “superior tactical 
training ” of the German Navy, and would render the blockade 
of the German coast impossible to any adversary. Past ex- 
perience makes it certain that the new ships demanded will be 
ultimately voted ; the cry for a further increase in the programme 
has been immensely encouraged by the British House of 
Commons with its whimpering over the outlay on the British 
Navy. Looking back to the writings of German non-official 
strategists in 1900, I find that such an outcry was anticipated 
from the first by them. Von der Goltz in particular drew 
attention to the fact that economic difficulties and questions of 
personnel would prevent the indefinite expansion of the British 
fleet, and declared that “it would be mad to consider as 
impossible a war between the two nations” (England and 
Germany). 

OBJECT OF THE NEW GERMAN PROGRAMME.—The above 
facts will show that the new programme marks Germany’s 
intention to prepare to take the offensive against England, 
with or without allies. The programme of 1900 involved a 
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naval alliance, if Germany was to be certain of winning. The 
allegation that Germany is losing her place among the naval 
Powers-will not stand examination. When we allow for the 
superiority of German training and organisation, it is certain 
that unless the most energetic efforts are made by England, her 
very existence will be placed in danger. 

STRENGTH AND DISPOSITION OF THE TWO FLEETS.—The 
map which I have prepared, and which accompanies this 
article, shows roughly the strategic position as it will be this 
summer. Up to the present the only answer which England 
has made to the German preparations has been the remodelling 
of the Home fleet, and the announced intention of the Admiralty 
to establish a naval base at Rosyth. Taking the latter first, 
intentions are not the same as actions, and in England we have 
talk ; in Germany deeds. Nothing has as yet been done at 
Rosyth, except that some land has been purchased. Two whole 
years of precious time have been lost. Moreover, an 
examination of the map will show that Rosyth is not altogether 
satisfactory, being much too far to the north for strategic 
purposes. Hull would have been preferable from every point 
of view; it is nearer to the other British naval bases and 
nearer to the German ports. Probably the Treasury was terrified 
at the sums which would have been needed to obtain the 
necessary accommodation at or near Hull; and it looks as 
though it had hindered the voting at once of the £5,000,000 
needed to create a first-class naval base at Rosyth, unless we 
suppose that the Admiralty Board has failed to do its duty and 
to ask for the necessary credit. 

The remodelling of the Home fleet is not complete, but when 
it is, in the present summer, we shall have in British waters the 
following battleship force: the two new Chilian ships, two 
Duncans, and four old Royal Sovereigns, with two armoured 
cruisers and a total fighting force of 8.2 points. There are 
five protected cruisers and twenty-four destroyers. This is the 
force immediately and always available, with its headquarters at 
Portland, but there are in addition a large number of ships in 
reserve. Unfortunately, however, our mobilisation is so slow 
and our reserves so ill-organised that it is impossible to count 
seriously upon these ships in the first fortnight ; perhaps not 
even in the first month. Notoriously our newly commissioned 
ships require a considerable preliminary training before the 
crews shake down or know their ship. 

Against this force the Germans will have, at the end of the 
summer, always ready and available, two new battleships of the 
Braunschweig class, five of the Wettelsbach class, five of the 
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Kaiser class, four older ships of the Brandenburg class, and three 
armoured cruisers of modern pattern, with a total fighting 
value of 15.2 points,* or almost double that of the British Home 
fleet. This force is supported by eight protected cruisers and 
thirty-six destroyers, and it is probably now the most powerful 
squadron in the world, as the old Brandenburgs will have been 
repaired and refitted by the close of the summer. There are 
reserves which are quickly available, as the German mobilisation 
is incontestably superior to our own, but these do not amount 
to very much, totalling twelve old or small battleships, with a 
fighting value of about five, or even less, 

The reason why the Germans are so much stronger, why 
they are two to one, is to be found in their policy of concentra- 
tion, All their good fighting ships are kept at home, to strike 
in Europe. Of course we have numerous other fleets besides 
the Home fleet, and two of the chief of them are nominally 
assigned to home waters. These are the Channel fleet, which 
is now off the coast of Portugal, and which in the summer will 
consist of eight battleships of the Majestic class, with two 
armoured cruisers, having a fighting value of 8.5; and the 
Cruiser squadron, which has a fighting value of 3.8. But if 
any one counts too confidently upon these two fleets, he makes 
a mistake. Believing that “the sea is all one,’ the Admiralty 
appears to have jumped to the conclusion that the positions of 
our fleets are also all one: in other words, that it does not 
much matter how the fleet is disposed. Hence, during the very 
critical moments of last February, when panic seized upon the 
foreign bourses, the Cruiser squadron, instead of being concen- 
trated and ready in Europe, was touring on the North American 
station. This spirit of excessive confidence might be admired 
did we not remember the lessons of the Boer War, of the fight- 
ing at Chemulpho, and of the night of February § at Port 
Arthur. 

As a general basis for our calculations, we cannot count 
upon these two fleets being available in less than a week, since 
they have to come north and coal; their arrival and entry 
into line would give us a distinct advantage against Germany. 
Yet a third fleet, which would be available in ten days ora 
fortnight, is that in the Mediterranean, with a fighting force of 
over 13, while in two months the China fleet, with a force 


** The values assigned to the various ships are generally based upon those 
of Mr. Jane, in his standard work, A// the Worlds Fighting Ships, and are 
given at the end of this paper. The writer has slightly altered his figures, and 
has ruled out all protected cruisers as of little value for the line of battle, 
though serviceable for commerce-protection and scouting. 
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of about 4, might be reckoned in. Thus the danger to 
England at present lies from a surprise attack if Germany alone 
is the antagonist, and is not of a very grave nature. But if 
Germany had the support of any other single Power, the nation 
would be exposed to disaster, and in any case it would seem 
that our dispositions should be revised, so as to maintain a fleet 
equal to the German in home waters. This can perfectly well 
be accomplished for the moment by keeping the Cruiser 
squadron near at hand, and bringing home the four modern 
battleships of the China fleet, or moving them so far westward 
that they can be used in the Mediterranean, when part of the 
Mediterranean fleet can be brought home. Should complica- 
tions be apprehended, as the result of Russia sending her Baltic 
fleet to the Far East, it would be perfectly easy to detach a 
force equivalent to this fleet. from the Mediterranean. Ships 
are, after all, capable of being moved. 

Though the present position, as I have said, is not one of 
great danger, it will be otherwise in the near future when the 
big German and small British battleship programmes of recent 
years begin to tell. Then we shall find it quite beyond our 
power to maintain the needed force in home waters, unless our 
political relations with other Powers undergo a complete 
change—of which unfortunately there is small prospect. It is 
here that the real peril lies, and it is high time that the nation 
awoke to it, and took steps to meet it. A glance at the map 
will show how easy it would be for the Germans, if once a part 
of our navy was engaged elsewhere, to effect a landing on our 
east coast. The German fighting fleet would move to the 
Straits of Dover, with the certainty that there was nothing 
behind it ; four army corps could be transported from Emden— 
where the necessary accommodation for such an embarkation 
is being provided—Wilhelmshaven, Bremen, and Hamburg ; 
and four army corps should be able to do sufficient mischief to 
bring England to her knees. There is no mobile defence on 
our eastern coast, and no destroyer flotilla except the one at 
Sheerness, which could be easily watched by the main German 
force holding the Straits of Dover. The embarkation would be 
very rapidly effected, and we should have no more notice than 
was given by the order to mobilise. Our risks have been 
wantonly increased by the /atsser-faire policy which has allowed 
foreigners to learn the pilotage of British waters, so that there 
are plenty of Germans who know such secrets as how to run a 
vessel up to Chatham and to sink her in the Medway, thus 
blocking the approach to the one great naval base which we at 
present possess on the North Sea. 
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It is the fact that the German power is amphibious which 
renders it so formidable. England cannot hit back; she is 
placed virtually on the defensive, and the defensive, as Pitt said a 
hundred years ago, spellsruin. She has to face unlimited risks, 
while for Germany the risk is limited. A glance at the map, which 
shows roughly the strength of the organised British military force 
available for foreign service, will prove the truth of this statement. 
Either we must reinforce our navy by an army which can hit 
back, or we must find some ally with the necessary fighting arm 
on land, while reinforcing our own fleet to the utmost. The 
nation can choose between the alternatives; it deludes itself if 
it supposes that either of them will enable it to lower its expen- 
diture on defence. There is, of course, the third alternative, of 
half arming and meeting the fate of France in 1870. But that 
in the long run is likely to cost infinitely more. 

EFFICIENCY AND ORGANISATION.—It is unhappily a fact that 
British organisation is still markedly behind the German. The 
clearest indications of this are the absence of a General Staff 
for the navy, and the indifferent shooting of a great part of our 
fleet. The navy is still without a brain. Something has been 
done, no doubt, and under that distinguished officer, Prince 
Louis of Battenberg, the strength of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, which represents a starved and stunted brain, has been 
raised in the present year from twenty-nine to forty-four, while 
the vote has been increased from £12,831 in 1903,to £21,422. 
But much larger credits and a far stronger ersonnel than this 
are needed, if our preparedness is to reach the German 
standard. It would inspire confidence* if our Naval Intelligence 
Department published such literature as is issued in France, 
Germany, Russia, and the United States, by the corresponding 
military or naval departments, with the result that foreign 
officers are kept perfectly informed of naval progress and 
history. We have no such technical periodical as the German 
Marine Rundschau or the Italian Rivista Marittima. 

As for the shooting of the fleet, it is not perfectly clear to 
what extent the bad gunnery is due to defective sights. It is 
known that the battleship Cesturion was seut out to the Far 
East with her sights in an admittedly defective condition. The 
admission revealed inefficiency, but it provoked little remon- 
strance in the press, and none in Parliament. It is said that 
a large sum of money is needed to put the sights of the fleet in 
thorough order, and to supply the latest appliances, but whether 
the sum will be voted remains doubtful. If it should be voted, 


* The literature published is the only test of the capacity and method ofa 
General Staff in time of peace. 
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the nation will have to thank Mr. Arnold White for his public- 
spirited and patriotic agitation, rather than the Admiralty Board. 
We have now fallen into the habit of deriding Russian 
inefficiency ; let us remember that there were Russian ships 
which shot quite as well as our best, while there are some 
British ships which cannot shoot at all, and flagships amongst 
them. But bad shooting does not seem to operate as a bar to 
employment. It is not the younger officers who are at fault 
here, but some occult influence at headquarters. There are 
large fleets, such as the Channel, where through the close 
personal attention of the Admiral and the zeal of his subor- 
dinates the results are all that could be desired. What they 
can do others should be able to copy. 

It is significant of something wrong at headquarters that, 
while shooting with the big guns is apparently regarded as of 
secondary importance, useless exercises, such as rifle practice, 
are cultivated with immense zeal, If more of the energy 
which is wasted upon boat-pulling and small-arms firing were 
devoted to gunnery and battle tactics, the British Navy would 
be far more formidable than it is to-day. A want of concen- 
tration of purpose is noticeable in the training as in the strategic 
dispositions, and even in the design of the ships. British 
battleships and cruisers carry about in them tons of useless 
stores, where other emancipated navies, such as the German, 
American, and Japanese, carry guns and ammunition. Thus 
we have armoured cruisers of 10,000 tons which would stand no 
chance of holding their own against Japanese vessels of the 
same size and date. The British Admiralty has in recent years 
wasted hundreds of thousands in building weak, unarmoured 
cruisers, slow gunboats, and sloops, because it has been domi- 
nated by officers who have been out of touch with the progress 
of our day. 

NAVAL LESSONS OF THE PRESENT WAR.—The lessons of 
the present war are in the main these : 

(1) That the Power which takes the initiative and attacks 
resolutely has an immense advantage ; but that such a resolute 
policy is only possible where the Government is well informed, 
determined, and perfectly prepared. Wars are really won in our 
own day by the completeness of the preparations made in peace. 
Unless the instruments are ready, nothing can be done. Unless 
there is a definite policy, #.e., a will which is exercised, there can, 
however, be no concentration of purpose in the preparations. 
Success goes more than ever to forethought ; less than ever to 
improvisation. An initial disaster under modern conditions, 
with an alert opponent, will spell final ruin, Thus the Japanese 
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fleet in February acted with the extremest energy because it 
was ready, and because the Japanese Government was decided. 
On February 5 diplomatic relations are broken off ; on the 7th 
the fleet leaves Sasebo early in the morning ; on the night of 
the 8th contact is gained with the main Russian fleet 580 miles 
away, and such losses are inflicted on the Russians as to place 
them in a position of distinct inferiority. The distance from 
Sasebo to Port Arthur is greater by 130 miles than that from 
Emden, the nearest German base, to Portland, and twice as 
great as that between Emden and Chatham. The British 
Navy will therefore be exposed to similar surprises if there 
is any hesitation at the critical point on the part of our 
Government. 

(2) That concentration is necessary in the dispositions, 
The Russians had four or five good ships in Europe (as we in 
China); they further left a weak detachment exposed to attack at 
Chemulpho. But for the action of the neutral ships (including, 
it is said, the British cruiser Za/dot, though I find it hard to 
believe that a British captain could be capable of enforcing the 
rights of neutrals to the detriment of our ally) the Russian 
detachment would have been captured and added to the 
Japanese navy, instead of being sunk. 

(3) That decided superiority in armoured ships is essential for 
victory. The Russians were compelled to remain at Port Arthur 
because they could only dispose of eight powerful armoured 
ships at the point of contact, to the twelve Japanese. Counted 
in points, the Russian force was 7.1 to the Japanese 9.8. The 
weaker fleet is peculiarly liable to injury by torpedo and mine 
attacks, from which the stronger has little to fear, Thus the 
powerful armoured ship is indispensable, and the war is 
showing more and more every day that all depends upon it. 
Torpedo craft are apparently able to do little against a superior 
fleet at sea. 

(4) That even a great superiority in force does not enable a 
victorious fleet to impose a close blockade. The Japanese, 
allowing for the detachment of three armoured cruisers to 
watch the Vladivostock fleet, can now bring against Port Arthur 
a force represented by 9. The Russian force has sunk to 5.1, 
owing to the disablement of the two best battleships.* Yet, as 
Admiral Yamamoto told the Japanese Parliament, the Japanese 
fleet is not strong enough to blockade, though there are bases 
close at hand to Port Arthur which the Japanese have seized. 
It is plain that England cannot rely upon blockading the 


* This was written before the catastrophe of April 13, which removed two 
more battleships and reduced the Russian force to 3.5. 
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hostile fleets in their ports in the event of a war with an 
alliance, and perhaps not even in the event of a war with a 
single strong Power. Mr. Jane’s calculations give England in 
1906 a force of 91.8 points ; France, 42.5; Russia, 27.7 ; and 
Germany, 26.4. The British force would bear to the Franco- 
Russian one a proportion lower than the Japanese bears to 
the fleet of Admiral Makaroff, and Japan has no commerce 
and food-supply to protect, while she has a great army. The 
British dispositions require to be reconsidered ; and a strong 
reserve of powerful armoured ships, which England does not 
possess, is more than ever necessary. If the enemy’s ports are 
to be left open, the attack upon our commerce and food-supply 
becomes a simple matter for our adversaries, and will certainly 
prove disastrous to us, 

(5) That unless there is a good margin for mishaps, such as, 
in 1899, Lord G. Hamilton declared to be necessary, bold 
tactics cannot be adopted by our Admirals, and the war may 
be indefinitely prolonged. On the morning of February 9, 
Admiral Togo had the remnant of the Russian fleet at his mercy 
if he had been prepared to run some risk from the forts and 
mines. But Japan’s navy was too weak to permit of such risks 
being run, and the opportunity had reluctantly to be thrown 
away. For success on a Napoleonic scale great risks must be 
run, and it is “not victory but annihilation that the country 
wants.” Nelson always insisted on the importance of numbers ; 
“only numbers can annihilate” was one of his wisest sayings, 
forgotten by our Mr. Robertsons, Winston Churchills, and 
other demagogues. 

There is nothing new in any of these points ; nothing unfore- 
scen by those who have studied naval history, which ever repeats 
itself. The lesson of the war is certainly that for us any economy 
in the construction of powerful armoured ships will have the 
most untoward consequences. 

ARMIES OF ENGLAND AND GERMANY.—There can be no 
comparison between the military strength of Germany and 
England. The German force represents the whole nation, 
perfectly organised, trained and prepared in peace by the 
officers who will lead it in war. At a short distance from the 
German seaboard are eight army corps, totalling at war strength 
some 400,000 men; while if Russia and France could be 
“squared,” twenty-three such corps would be available, with 
three millions of trained men. In England the military force 
represents only a small part of the nation, is indifferently 
organised, and insufficiently trained, and in its auxiliary 
branches lacks officers and transport. Three army corps are, 
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or were till recent changes, nominally organised in Great Britain, 
but they are incomplete in many details, and it is exceedingly 
doubtful if they could rapidly take the field. 

The question whether the German Army could be brought to 
bear is a naval one, and the proper way to prevent that army 
from being brought to bear is to maintain an adequate navy 
with a good margin for mishaps and miscalculations on the 
part of admirals. No admiral is infallible, and we are much too 
apt to argue that equality of strength will give victory over 
adversaries, and to assume that on our side no mistakes will be 
made. Yet even Nelson and Napoleon made great mistakes. 
Should the German fleet be much strengthened, without any 
reply on our part or without our obtaining allies, as I have 
stated already, the risks will be very grave indeed. Should 
Germany obtain the support of any other first-class Power, it is 
doubtful whether we should not be compelled to consent to a 
disastrous peace. 

POSSIBILITY OF AN ALLIANCE.—In view of the fact that the 
resources of the nation are limited, is there any possibility of 
obtaining an alliance, so as to ensure our security? In the Far 
East we have guaranteed Japan against the intervention of a 
second Power, and the world is watching to see how or 
whether we shall fulfil our pledge. That guarantee must 
clearly carry with it security against underhand assistance 
granted by another Power to Russia, enabling her to move her 
ships out to the Far East, or to strengthen her fleet, so that 
the possibilities of complication are at any moment very 
serious, the more so as there is no well-defined international 
law on the subject of coaling. But Russia, by her declaration 
of coal as contraband, has rendered it difficult for her own 
ships to coal at French or British coaling-stations. She will 
have to keep or to be kept to her own interpretation of the law 
of nations. 

Unfortunately, England has no reciprocal guarantee from 
Japan. As soon as possible the existing alliance should be 
modified and completed by a Japanese guarantee of intervention 
under conditions analogous to those which bind England to 
move. Japan’s good faith may be thoroughly trusted. 

Secondly, yet closer relations with France are to be desired, 
But here there is an impasse; England is the ally of Japan, 
who is at war with Russia ; France is the ally of Russia, who is 
at war with Japan. How can two neutral allies of these 
opposed Powers reach an alliance? But while it would be 
preposterous for us to ask France for help against Russia or 
for France to expect assistance from us against Japan, it is 
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neither to British nor to French interests that a war between 
England and France should be brought on by the devices of 
Germany. The two Powers, England and France, might at least 
consider their attitude in view of a German attack on either. 
But if there is to be co-operation between them, England must be 
ready to give France the support of a powerful army, as well as 
of her fleet; France must be ready to meet the attack of Ger- 
many on the Continent. Will either Power accept such condi- 
tions ? And is it possible for France to enter into a close under- 
standing with England, without giving Russia, whose policy of 
recent years has been for all practical purposes directed by the 
occult influence of Germany, grave reason for complaint? 
Alliances are not like clothes, lightly changed, seeing that policy 
and military and naval dispositions are based upon them ; and 
French security is intimately bound up with the Russian 
alliance. Still, it would be an absurd anomaly for two Powers 
to remain at arm’s length, when they wish one another well ; 
when neither of them wants to see the other greatly weakened 
in the interests of a dangerous rival; and when neither of them 
has now any serious cause of conflict with the other. The 
aggressiveness of Germany has radically modified the problems 
which confront European statesmen, and shaken the Triple 
Alliance to its very foundations. 

Thus there are serious difficulties in the way of an Anglo- 
French alliance, and it would be dangerous to presume too 
much on the present enxtente which may go the way of many 
predecessors. The other possible ally, the United States, 
cannot be seriously considered under present conditions. 

If, however, the various colonies of the British Empire did 
their fair share of the work of Imperial defence, we should have 
genuine allies, and the problem would be a much less serious 
one, But neither Canada nor Australia contributes to any 
calculable extent to the navy or army. In Australia, with a 
revenue of £35,000,000, less than a million is spent on 
defence, though if the Australian paid on the same scale as the 
Englishman, he would contribute about {16,000,000 to the 
army and navy; if on the same scale as the Japanese, 
£10,000,000. Instead, he spends the money on old-age 
pensions, unproductive works, unemployed and the like, 
depending entirely for his security on the heavily taxed 
Englishman. But for the British Navy, Australia would be 
either a Japanese or a German appanage ; it is believed that 
support in the direction of action against Australia was one of 
the allurements offered by Russia to Japan and refused by 
Japan when Russia was angling for the Japanese alliance in 
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1901.* The present state of affairs is not business, and in the 
long run its results threaten to be disastrous to the Colonies 
themselves. 

DISARMAMENT.—The necessity of limiting the expenditure on 
armaments because of our poverty is now the theme of the 
Opposition in this country, though only a few months ago this 
very Opposition was for its own partisan purposes pretending 
that never was British prosperity so great, never were all 
classes richer and happier. But as it is to-day a question of 
maintaining the navy and the national existence, it is pretended 
that England is “exhausted ” by her outlay on “ bloated arma- 
ments,” and that the time has come to effect some international 
agreement, tending to the reduction of this outlay. It will be 
observed that the writers who advocate this idea are with few 
exceptions anti-national and cosmopolitan in sympathy ; many 
of them of foreign descent, and, so far as I can discover, ignorant 
of naval history. There is no sign that any of them has exa- 
mined the classical dissertation on disarmament contained in 
Stoffel’s famous Rapports Militaires, when, on the eve of 1870, 
he besought the French nation in vain to indulge in no such 
chimeras. 

What are the objects of those who call for disarmament, and 
on what basis is disarmament to be effected? The predomi- 
nance of England atsea must be maintained, unless this coun- 
try is going to commit suicide. But the whole object of the 
recent German naval proposals and ‘of the new programme is to 
destroy England’s predominance. Therefore it may safely be 
said that Germany will never consent to any scheme which 
places her naval forces permanently below those of England, 
and to put such a proposal before her will be coming danger- 
ously near the despatch of an ultimatum. Appeals direct or 
indirect to her and to Russia in 1899 (by Lord Goschen) and 
in 1904 (by Lord Selborne) have only resulted in further pro- 
grammes. And the technical difficulties in the way of any 
limitation of naval armaments are stupendous. If a money 
basis is selected, what allowance is to be made for the indirect 
tax of compulsory service, which enables Germany to obtain her 
men at one-fifth of the cost of the British bluejacket? If a 
determinate number of units is to be the base, what a field for 
eternal wrangles and disputes, as to the size, character and real 
qualities of those units! We should have battleships of 25,000 
tons ; cruisers which were battleships in everything but name ; 
destroyers which were cruisers, and so forth. Even witha fixed 


* This has been denied in the Quarterly Review, but there is good authority 
for it all the same. 
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standard of units, any Power could gain an advantage by spend- 
ing on gunnery what it would otherwise have spent on new 
ships, and so ensuring its gunners hitting the target with every 
shot at enormous ranges. The menace to peace arising from 
such‘a state of affairs would be just as great as: that caused 
to-day by the open and undisguised competition between the 
Great Powers of the world. 

Nor must it be forgotten that it is Germany’s object to make 
England feel the strain ; or that through her armaments she is 
able virtually to impose a severe tax on British industry, since 
expenditure on armaments is ultimately supported by industry. 
Her own armaments cost her only 16s. per head, owing to com- 
pulsory service, which, in the belief of Germans, is the main- 
spring of German greatness, and a source of strength, not of 
weakness. British armaments cost 32s. per head of the British 
population, and are still incomparably below the German in 
efficiency, while we gain no such advantage as the German 
obtains, from the fact that the German youth is given physical 
culture, prevented from premature marriage, taught obedience, 
duty and discipline, and made to feel pride in the nation. 
Indeed, it may be said in Stoffel’s words, that armaments are a 
positive economic advantage to Germany, “en en faisant la nation 
la plus eclairée et la plus disciplinée de l/Europe.” Germany 
and Japan are the types of the great modern state in Europe 
and Asia ; while the power of England and her colonies rests 
on precarious foundations, marked as it is at every point by the 
delegation of their primary duties by whole communities or 
classes of the community to others. 

Again, the idea of disarmament is based upon a complete 
misreading of human nature. It rests upon a pure materialism, 
which is out of touch with our times. It assumes that the first 
duty of man isto assure his comfort and ease and not to uphold 
the right. Yet, in the words of that great thinker, Dr. Martineau, 
“the reverence for human life is carried to an immoral idolatry 
when it is held more sacred than justice or right....A 
commonwealth which regards the life of man more than the 
equities of God, appears to be unfaithful to its functions.” It 
would tend inevitably to the weakening of purpose and the 
degradation of character, whence no real movement towards it 
is to be marked amongst the strenuous and progressive races of 
Europe. It supposes the abolition of the oldest, profoundest 
and strongest instinct in man—the competitive impulse—on 
which our modern civilisation is based, and from which its 
greatest results proceed. It is only two months since in Aus- 
tralia a Royal Commission issued a report fraught with warning 
to our race, pointing out some of the results which have fol- 
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lowed in New South Wales from the well-meaning attempt to 
eliminate or to limit competition in the industrial sphere. 
Among them are “ defective health, defective morals and defec- 
tive character,” three counts which together spell the decline 
and fall of the race. Like Socialism, disarmament, if practically 
realised, can only be so as the concomitant of universal stagna- 
tion. No single Power can disarm unless it is prepared to meet 
the fate of China and to be marched over or partitioned by the 
strong. 

Nor, when we are told that the cost of armaments in this 
country has greatly increased of recent years, can it be for- 
gotten that increasing expenditure is one of the features of 
progressive life. The plea is readily enough raised by the 
critics of our navy, when it is a matter of a municipality spend- 
ing enormous sums in directions where any adequate return is 
doubtful. The following figures give side by side the Navy and 
Civil Service Estimates (the latter of which includes the Imperial 
outlay on education) and the local expenditure for various years 
in millions of pounds : 


Expenditure on 1867. 1880. 1890, 1895. 1g00. 1902. 
Navy Estimates and Loans . 10% 10% 154 19 30 a2 
Civil Service Estimates . 103 17 174 21 25 374 
Local Authorities . » 36 63} 703 92} 133% oa 


The local expenditure for 1902 is not as yet available, but 
there is reason to think that it will be found to have fully kept 
pace with the increase in outlay on the Navy. These figures, 
which are taken from the various Statistical Abstracts, show 
that since 1867 the Civil Service Estimates and the local 
expenditure have increased much more rapidly than the outlay 
on the Navy, and suggest that the unprogressiveness of our 
Naval expenditure between 1867 and 1880 was due simply to 
the neglect by our Governments of national defence and to the 
fact that Germany and France during this period could think 
of nothing but their armies. 

It is a favourite argument of the ignorant, especially of those 
who follow in the path of Cobden, that armies and armaments 
are unproductive. Do these people, then, really consider 
security of no importance? What is the function of insur- 
ance? Is the man mad who insures his property and life, or 
he who fails to make no such provision for possible dangers ? 
Is the investor a lunatic who prefers Consols or Prussian 3 per 
cents. to the 10 per cent. of a Whitaker Wright company ? 
Does the investor in Consols “throw away” an annual 7 per 
cent., or pay that amount for security ? Capital, on which 
modern civilisation depends, has two necessities, if it is to be 
plentiful and cheap—security of life and property and security 
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of credit. The first is only obtained where there is an 
adequate force to maintain order and law and to prevent 
external meddling with the State. The second condition ulti- 
mately depends upon the realisation of the first. The true 
economic justification of armaments is that their existence 
renders the State independent of any external will and 
enables the citizen to make his plans tranquilly for the 
morrow, certain that he will not be compelled to con- 
tribute the fruits of his efforts to a foreign conqueror, and 
with a reasonable hope that the mere existence of those 
armaments will render war unlikely. Within the past 
three months the strength of her Navy has brought England 
through a very dangerous international crisis with only a 
trifling fall in the value of British securities, when, if that Navy 
had been weak, war would have been probable and Consols 
might well have stood where they did in 1797, at 73, and the 
rate of interest have been 6 to 10 per cent. as then. The 
meaning of this to the industrial community need not be en- 
larged upon ; it will be obvious to any man of affairs. 

Disarmament is therefore economically dangerous and the 
mere dream of short-sighted sentimentalists, impracticable 
under existing world-conditions. 

H. W. WILSON. 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF POINTS ASSIGNED TO EACH SHIP. 


1.0 Triumph. Braunschweig. .7 Drake. Bismarck. 
Formidable. Cressy. 

9 Majestic. Wittelsbach. 6 Trafalgar. Prinz Heinrich. 
Duncan. Kaiser. County class. Dvandenburg. 
Canopus. .4 Admiral class. Hagen. 

.8 Royal Sovereign. 

Renown. 
Centurion. 


LIST OF BATTLESHIP PROGRAMMES IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


1899-1904. 
1899. Montagu. Wettin. 1903. Britannia. Lothringen. 
Albemarle. Wittelsbach. Africa. N. 
Zaehringen. Hibernia, 
1900. Queen. Mecklenburg. 1904. Triumph. (O) 
Prince of Wales. Schwaben. Swiftsure. (P) 
1901. Edward WII, Braunschweig. (Lord Nelson.) 
Dominion. Elsass. (B) 
Commonwealth. 
1902. Hindostan. Preussen. 
New Zealand. Hessen. 
England, 16. Germany, 13. 


Ships in brackets are not yet laid down. 
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RUSSIA AND JAPAN 


BEFORE the Japanese began to read the annals of Western 
countries they acquired their ideas of international intercourse 
mainly from experiences with the Russians. A great deal of 
information had been derived, it is true, from incidents con- 
nected with Christian propagandism and over-sea trade in the 
sixteenth and seventeeth centuries. But among these incidents 
there had not been any actual collisions with armed foreigners. 
Deeds of violence had been committed by Christian zealots, and 
the Japanese, in turn, had used the strong arm to free their 
country from a peril which, as they supposed, menaced its in- 
dependence. In that chapter of their history they seemed to 
themselves to have exercised timely wisdom by extirpating a 
dangerous evil before it became formidable. Extending, at 
first, an open-armed welcome to strangers, they had found them 
—or believed that they had found them—the apostles of a 
creed which enforced its dogmas by violence, and the agents of 
aggressions which in the end would swallow up the empire. 
Therefore they had exercised their right of self-protection 
against religious intolerance on the one hand, and national 
catastrophe on the other. There had been no resistance, or at 
least none of any consequence, on the foreign side, and thus 
the lesson learned by the Japanese from the whole affair had 
been one of caution rather than of resentment. 

It was in the last quarter of the eighteenth century that the 
traditions bequeathed from these early experiences were modi- 
fied by a new outlook and a new kind of contact with the outer 
world. At that epoch glimpses of foreign countries, seen dimly 
through the narrow window of the Dutch factory at Deshima 
since the middle of the seventeenth century, began to assume 
firmer outlines, until they riveted the attention of a small band 
of students who, braving the worst penalties of the law, set 
themselves to acquire some knowledge of the wonders thus re- 
vealed. Among these students was one Ono Rinshihei, Soon 
he had to make a difficult choice : to choose between concealing 
information which seemed essential to his country’s safety, and 
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revealing it at the certain cost of his own safety. He chose the 
latter, published a brochure which the authorities confiscated 
and burned, and was himself thrown into prison. But before 
he had lain in durance five months events vindicated his wisdom. 
The brochure had described the manners and customs as well as 
the military and naval organisations of Western States ; had 
warned Japan that the Russians would one day show themselves a 
formidable enemy on her northern border, and had urged the 
advisability of building a fleet and constructing coast defences. 
The Russians appeared while Ono awaited sentence of execution. 
They asked for tradal privileges, and received a refusal after 
vexatious delays. All their predecessors, the Spaniards, the 
Portuguese, the English, the Dutch and the Chinese, had bowed 
obediently to a similar veto in the seventeenth century. The 
Russians showed no such submissiveness. They adopted the 
policy of demonstrating practically how disagreeable they could 
make themselves, and how much their friendship was preferable 
to their enmity. Six times during the course of twenty years 
they made descents upon Saghalien, the Kuriles and Yezo, 
raiding, burning, slaying and abducting. Had not Russia’s 
attention been diverted from the Far East by the great European 
struggle of that era, she would either have forced foreign inter- 
course upon Japan at the point of the sword before the nine- 
teenth century was twenty years old or annexed Saghalien, the 
Kuriles and Yezo with all their outlying islets. What she did 
accomplish was to write her name in bloody letters upon 
Japan’s memory. 

Thereafter came the era of “amity and commerce.” It 
began in 1857, and one of its earliest incidents was an attempt 
on Russia’s part to include the island of Tsushima among her 
colonies—Tsushima, which lies within sight of Japan on one 
side, of Korea on the other, and commands the principal 
entrance to the Sea of Japan. Foreign trade and intercourse 
were forced upon Japan against her will, but among all the 
Powers that insisted upon clasping her reluctant hand Russia 
alone showed herself in the guise of a territorial aggressor. 

In the immediate sequel of this Tsushima incident Japan was 
called upon to deal with Russian encroachments in Saghalien. 
That page of history is well known, It ended in the absorption 
of the whole of Saghalien by Russia, the Japanese being merely 
allowed to retain some worthless islets in the Kuriles. This 
transaction may be said to have grown out of the series of 
remarkable encroachments engineered and directed by men 
like Nevelskoy and Muravioff ; encroachments which brought 
Russia from Lake Baikal down the valley of the Amur to the 
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shores of the Pacific. Japan was not yet a very attentive 
reader of foreign annals, but she could not fail to discern the 
colossal shadow thus projected over Eastern Asia and to feel 
its already chilling influence on her own destiny. 

In the spring of 1891 the Cesarevitch—now Nicholas II.— 
visited Japan. Passing through the town of Otsu on his way 
to Lake Biwa, he received a sword slash on the head from a 
Japanese policeman. This act differed in one respect from 
assaults to which the representatives of sovereignty are com- 
monly exposed. Tsuda Sanzo, the would-be assassin, believed 
himself to be championing his country’s cause: believed, in 
common with many of his nationals, that the visit of a Russian 
Imperial Prince to Japan boded ill for the Empire. Other 
princes might be welcomed at their coming and sped at their 
parting, but a Russian prince constituted a menace to the 
safety of the Sacred Throne. Of course the upper classes in 
Japan were not disturbed by such fancies; but among the 
lower orders Tsuda had sympathisers. Russia in their eyes was 
a traditional danger. 

On his way home the wounded Cesarevitch turned at Vladi- 
vostock the first sod of the Siberian Railway. This immense 
road, 4714 miles long, had been projected for many years, 
but so colossal was the enterprise that even when actually 
commenced it retained an unreal character in many eyes. 
Steadily from either end, however, the work crept on, and the 
Far East, especially Japan, awoke presently to the perception 
that in a few years Russian aggression would possess an 
instrument of enormous potentiality. “When the Siberian 
Railway is finished,” became a phrase constantly on the lips 
of uneasy politicians. There were still obstacles, however. 
One of them was the great river Amur. Between Lake Baikal 
and Vladivostock this river is Russia’s frontier, and in that part 
of its course it takes roughly the form of a vast arc, its peri- 
phery measuring some 2500 miles, Through nearly two-thirds 
of this distance the projected railway, following the bank of the 
Amur, would have to traverse dense forests and cross big streams 
in sparsely populated regions with a rigorous climate. On the 
other hand, could the line be carried along the chord of the 
arc, the distance between its terminal points would be greatly 
shortened and the engineering as well as the economical diffi- 
culties would virtually disappear. The chord of the arc, 
however, passed through Manchuria, and Manchuria was 
Chinese territory. 

Russia’s immense territorial acquisitions in East Asia have not 
involved any large use of arms. Especially in the modern 
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stages of her expansion she has relied on political shrewdness 
rather than on force. Her plan has been to reap where others 
sowed. The Crimean War, diverting European attention from 
East Asia, enabled Muravioff to achieve the navigation of the 
Amur, and one of the incidents of the war demonstrated the 
value of this new waterway. China’s troubles with the 
Taipings and with her Anglo-French invaders, rendered her 
powerless to resist Russia’s absorption of the Amur and Ussuri 
regions. And now, when Russia hesitated to construct the cir- 
cuitous and costly line needed to link together the terminal 
sections of her great Trans-Asian railway, fortune came to her 
assistance. Japan, having utterly defeated China in war, 
imposed terms of peace which included the cession of Man- 
churia’s littoral from the Liaotung Peninsula to the mouth of 
the Yalu River; in other words, from the entrance of the Gulf 
of Pechili to the borders of Korea. In Russia’s eyes this was a 
most unwelcome incident. It has always been her policy to 
perpetuate conditions of self-helplessness and unprogressiveness 
in countries adjacent to her Asiatic borders. Thus her expan- 
sion meets with a minimum of resistance and finds a maximum 
of pretexts. But Japan is eminently self-helpful and essentially 
progressive. Japan in Manchuria would mean that Russia 
must remain beyond the Amur ; must never carry her railway 
along that short and easy chord of the arc, and, above all, must 
abandon every hope of pushing southward to the achievement 
of her traditional desire, the possession of ports on ice-free 
shores, Therefore Japan had to be kept out of Manchuria. 
The device Russia employed for that purpose was simple and 
effective. She persuaded France and Germany to unite with 
her in protesting against the proposed addition to Japan’s domi- 
nions, Their protest took the form that Japan’s possession of 
Liaotung and the littoral of the Yellow Sea would imperil the 
safety of the Chinese capital, would render illusory the indepen- 
dence of Korea, and would constitute an obstacle to the preser- 
vation of Oriental peace. Japan had no choice. She could 
not venture to oppose such a coalition of Powers. All that she 
might do was to ask for a guarantee that the territory she 
resigned should never be leased or ceded to another State. Not 
even that could she get, and not even that could she insist on 
getting. Every one understood, of course, that Russia had not 
the smallest genuine solicitude on account of any of the issues 
she marshalled as reasons for driving Japan off the continent of 
Asia: she did not care one pin about the safety of Peking ; 
she did not care one pin about the independence of Korea ; she 
did not care one pin about the peace of the East. Equally 
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well, therefore, every one understood, none better than the 
Japanese, that her real purpose was to instal herself ultimately 
in the regions whence Japan had been expelled. But probably 
very few, the Japanese least of all, looked for the haste she dis- 
played in consummating this indecent programme. By way of 
immediate compensation for saving Manchuria to the Chinese 
crown, she sought and obtained permission to carry the Amur 
Railway across the north of Manchuria—along the chord instead 
of around the arc. Three years later, she sought and obtained 
a lease of Port Arthur and Talienwan, that is to say, of the Liao- 
tung Peninsula. And then forthwith she sought and obtained 
permission to connect these places by rail with her Trans-Asian 
road. Thus in the brief period of five years after her own 
expulsion from Liaotung, Japan saw Russia in possession of it 
by lease, and saw also a Russian railway traversing Manchuria 
on the north from east to west, and another Russian railway 
traversing Manchuria in the centre from north to south, In 
short, Manchuria had become a Russian province in all but 
name. Nominally it remained Chinese ; really it was Russian. 

At this juncture fortune again favoured Russia. It was not 
enough that she should own two railways and lease two har- 
bours in Manchuria. She wanted a pretext for establishing 
some measure of military control over and above her guards 
posted along the line and her warships anchored in the harbours. 
The Boxers furnished that pretext. Just as the allied Powers 
found it necessary to garrison Chili after the incidents ot tgoo, 
so Russia, though with less cogent reason, found warrant for 
garrisoning Manchuria. 

Hitherto the stars in their courses seemed to have been 
working for Russia. Her position, attained without the shed- 
ding of a drop of blood, was unassailable. She might have 
left the rest to time ; might have expressed her title to Man- 
churia in terms of her own discretion ; might have said simply, 
‘‘] shall remain until I am satisfied that I can withdraw with- 
out imperilling my subjects’ lives or my own property.” But 
at this juncture in the great drama something like a vertigo 
seized her diplomatists. They became fussy. They could not 
let well alone. They encouraged China’s opposition by asking 
her for irksome promises, They created a pretext for protest 
from Japan by giving written expression to their own ambitious 
projects. Every student of history knows that no fair com- 
parison can be set up between England’s occupation of Egypt 
and Russia’s occupation of Manchuria. The former was the 
sequel of compelling events; the latter prefaced them. But 
for the purpose of perpetuating her occupation Russia might 
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have wisely’ followed England’s example. She should have 
tacitly constituted herself the sole judge of times and seasons, 
instead of pragmatically seeking China’s sanction. It would 
seem that here, as throughout the whole course of the story, 
she counted Japan a negligible quantity, and imagined that 
only China had to be dealt with—China invertebrate, tempo- 
rising, and always ready to purchase a little peace by large 
sacrifices. But Japan’s diplomatists were shrewd and perse- 
vering. They stiffened China’s back; they educated her 
intelligence ; they showed her what Russian aggression signi- 
fied. And in the end Russia, to the world’s surprise, concluded 
a convention pledging herself to evacuate Manchuria in three 
processes, the first ending on October 8, 1902, the second on 
April 8, 1903, and the third on October 8, 1903. These 
pledges were absolutely unconditional. It is not to be con- 
ceived that Russia gave them with the deliberate intention of 
violating them. Yet in the end she violated them without 
compunction or explanation. 

In the meanwhile Japan was doing two things—strengthening 
her armaments and seeking to foster a spirit of progress among 
the Chinese. After her victorious war with China it might 
have been thought that nothing menaced her. She had not 
proved her prowess against a Western State, it is true, but she 
had proved that no Western State could attack her with impunity. 
Yet she doubled the numerical strength of her army and quad- 
rupled the fighting force of her navy. In view of what 
contingency were these preparations made? The roughly 
judging section of the public concluded that they were directed 
against Russia. That is true in a sense. According to the 
record here set down Russia was the one and only Occidental 
Power that had subjected Japan to the indignity of invasion, 
that had made a successful inroad upon her territory, that had 
sought to carry out an act of deliberate aggression at her 
expense, that had formed a European coalition to check her 
continental expansion, Further, Russia was the one and only 
Occidental State that followed in East Asia an unvarying pro- 
gramme of territorial aggression. Nothing had hitherto stopped 
her; nothing seemed likely to stop her. In 1895 the Amur 
still formed her southern boundary. But by her manceuvres 
after the China-Japan War she projected her shadow over 
Manchuria, and when that. shadow assumed substance, as it 
certainly would, Korea could not fail to be involved. It is 
here that the features of Japan’s policy can be clearly discerned. 
She never proposed to herself the stupendous task of building in 
East Asia an effective barrier against Russia’s general aggres- 
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sion. She never seriously entertained the ambition of becoming 
the great Northern Power’s continental rival. But she did 
consider it essential to her own imperial security that Korea 
should not be added to Russia’s dominions. She did consider 
it essential to her own economic expansion that the markets of 
China should remain open to her manufactures. She did con- 
sider it essential to the development of her own resources that 
peace should be maintained in the East. Now Russia herself 
had openly declared, and France and Germany had endorsed 
the declaration, that all these objects would be defeated if 
Japan entered into possession of a part of the Manchurian 
littoral. By such a conjuncture the independence of Korea 
would be rendered illusory, the safety of the Chinese capital 
would be menaced, the maintenance of peace in the East would 
be jeopardised. Such were the results that Russia, France and 
Germany discerned as plainly destined to follow the addition 
of a portion of Manchuria to Japan’s dominions. Still more 
inevitably must the same results follow the addition of the 
whole of Manchuria to Russia’s dominions. It was against 
the latter danger proximately that Japan began to arm in 1896. 
She prepared to resist Russian aggressions in Manchuria, not 
for their own sake but for the sake of their collateral effects, 
among which effects she placed first and foremost the inclusion 
of Korea in the Russian empire. 

To the question whether Japan’s estimate of the relation in 
which the Korean peninsula stands to her own welfare is not 
in some degree factitious and sentimental, it might be hard to 
give an altogether negative answer. Korea has for the Japanese 
a traditional and historical value analogous to that which Calais 
had at one time for the English, and possibly from that point 
of view to be effaced in the Korean peninsula might not injure 
Japan more than the loss of Calais injured England. But the 
analogy is very misleading. It takes no account of the 
immense inequality between Russia and Japan, ror yet of the 
fact that, at the time when the Japanese were required to con- 
sider this problem, the command of the sea belonged absolutely 
to Russia. Very little effort would have been needed to place 
in Far Eastern waters a Russian fleet incomparably stronger 
than anything Japan could oppose to it. Therefore the out- 
look was that if Russia acquired Korea Japan would see planted 
within sight of her shores a Power of incalculably large mili- 
tary potentialities, of preponderating strength at sea, and of 
insatiable territorial greed. No small State was ever menaced 
by a more formidable peril. 

Consider the matter now from Russia’s point of view. 
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Korea is a kind of half-way house between Liaotung and Vladi- 
vostok. It commands the maritime communications between 
the two places. Japan, holding Korea as Russia’s enemy, 
could close the Broughton Strait and the Tsugaru Strait to 
Russian ships, and thus effectually isolate Vladivostok by 
water. At the present moment such isolation is actually 
effected ; a Russian squadron of four powerful cruisers lies 
imprisoned in Vladivostock and cannot reach Port Arthur. 
Strategically, then, the Korean peninsula is necessary to Russia 
if she owns Liaotung and Vladivostok. Economically it is 
equally necessary. For neither Manchuria nor Siberia possesses 
a harbour offering first-class mercantile facilities, whereas Korea 
possesses many such. In fact, to become owner of Korea 
would secure for Russia the end she has so long sought to 
compass, free access to open seas in a temperate zone. 

Thus with Manchuria and without Korea Russia’s strategical 
position would be precarious and her ambition unsatisfied ; 
whereas with Manchuria and with Korea she would over- 
shadow the Japanese empire, close ultimately to Japanese pro- 
ducers and manufacturers all the markets of continental East- 
Asia, and condemn the Japanese nation to a career of shrinkage 
and self-effacement. 

Against these dangers, then, Japan began to arm in 1896, 
and it was by Russia’s acquisition of Manchuria that the dangers 
would begin to materialise. 

In the spring of 1902 the Anglo-Japanese alliance was 
formed. Many Russians attribute the present war to this 
alliance. Japan’s head was turned, they say, and her sense of 
proportion impaired by association with one of the leading 
States of the West. 

From first to last Russia has displayed almost incredible 
ignorance of Japanese sentiments and purposes in connection 
with this crisis, Persons residing in Japan at the time of the 
alliance, and having access to the organs of public opinion and to 
the views of prominent men, know that what the alliance signified 
to the nation at large was peace. People told each other joy- 
fully that since England and Japan had now openly united to 
maintain the integrity of China and the independence of Korea, 
tranquillity was assured throughout the period of the union ; 
namely, five years. So far from producing any access of 
delirium, the alliance exercised a sobering effect. To its 
influence was largely ascribed Russia’s agreement to evacuate 
Manchuria by three processes consummated at definite dates. 
She was supposed to have thus acknowledged herself sensible 
of the potentialities of the Anglo-Japanese combination. 
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Judged by events, no supposition could have been more 
erroneous. Russia did indeed carry out the first part of her 
engagement: she withdrew her troops from the western sections 
of Manchuria, the section between the Liao River and the 
Great Wall; the section which she can scarcely be said to have 
occupied effectively at any time. But thereafter she treated her 
promise with absolute indifference. Not alone did she refrain 
from any semblance of attempt to keep faith: she refrained also 
from any attempt to explain her faithlessness. Instead of 
evacuating the Chinese provinces, she formulated a new set of 
conditions as necessarily preliminary to evacuation, conditions 
which would have rendered evacuation illusory, 1t was impossible 
for her to make a more flagrant display of contempt for China 
in the first place, for Japan in the second, and for the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance in the third. 

When April 8, 1903, arrived, and showed Russia not with- 
drawing her forces from Manchuria but actually increasing 
them, the political sentiment of Japan received a violent shock. 
In a moment the nation seemed to awake to the conviction that 
it stood on the brink of a great crisis. There were a thousand 
evidences of this startled mood, yet Russia seemed to ignore or 
to despise themall. From first to last she could never persuade 
herself to regard Japan seriously. Immediately subsequent to 
the grave lesson taught by the unheeded 8th of April, Russia 
commenced in Northern Korea a series of activities which, if 
not planned with deliberately aggressive purpose, were certainly 
aggressive in character, and at the same time calculated to render 
the Manchurian situation more intolerable for Japan. A timber- 
felling concession obtained from the Korean monarch seven 
years previously under peculiar circumstances—his Majesty 
being a refugee in the Russian Legation—was arbitrarily per- 
verted into an instrument for establishing Russian sway through- 
out the whole Yalu Valley, and for creating a special Russian 
settlement in a position that commanded the estuary of the 
river. These encroachments, viewed by the light of Russia’s 
unvarying methods in East Asia, could not be misinterpreted. 
They were emphasised by her obstinate resistance to the opening 
at Japanese instance of Wiju, a town on the bank of the Yalu, 
which had formerly been a frontier emporium of trade between 
China and Korea. Explicitly bound by convention not to 
obstruct in any way the development of Japanese commerce 
and industry in Korea, Russia nevertheless showed no hesitancy 
in offering this palpable obstruction. Here also the reckless 
clumsiness of her diplomacy is inexplicable except on the 
supposition that Japan counted for nothing in her eyes. Had 
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the statesmen in St. Petersburg felt the least solicitude about 
Japan’s inood, these object-lessons in Korea would not have 
been offered simultaneously with flagrant displays of bad faith 
in Manchuria. 

The Japanese Government did not take immediate action. 
They waited patiently until August, by which time Russia's 
resolve to remain in military occupation of Manchuria had been 
conclusively shown; first, by her failure to carry out the 
second-period evacuation, which ought to have been completed 
on April 8 ; secondly, by the absence of any preparations to 
commence the third-period evacuation, which was to be com- 
pleted by October 8; and, thirdly, by the continuous and 
considerable augmentation of her naval and military forces in 
the Far East. 

Then Japan approached Russia diplomatically. She did not 
ask for anything that could hurt the great Empire’s pride or 
injure its position. She did not ask even for what St. Petersburg, 
little more than a year previously, had solemnly promised, the 
evacuation of the Chinese provinces. She recognised fully that 
Russia had created for herself in Manchuria—factitiously 
created, it is true, but still created—material interests which she 
could not reasonably be expected to abandon or to desist from 
guarding. What Japan said was in substance this: “Let us 
agree reciprocally to recognise each other’s preponderating 
interests in Manchuria and Korea respectively. Let us agree 
that each shall be free to protect these interests by any means 
short of impairing the independence and territorial integrity of 
China and Korea. Let us agree to respect that independence 
and that territorial integrity. Let us agree that the principle 
of equal opportunities for all shall be maintained alike in 
Manchuria and in Korea.” For two other things also she asked, 
namely, that to her should belong the exclusive right to advise 
and assist Korea in the interests of reform and good government, 
and that Russia should not impede the extension of the Korean 
railway system so as to connect with her own Manchurian 
system. This latter proposal, being a plainly useful measure of 
material development, should have secured Russia’s immediate 
consent. The former should have been welcomed by her had 
she any desire to see progress and sound administration sub- 
stituted for the political intrigues, the corruption, the clan feuds 
and the economic incompetence that rendered Korea a con- 
stant menace to the peace of the Far East. 

It seems strange at first sight that while fully sensible of the 
danger a Russian Manchuria must involve for Korea, the Japanese 
Government should propose terms virtually perpetuating that 
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occupation within the limits of respecting China’s territorial 
integrity and guaranteeing equal commercial and _ industrial 
privileges to all nations. The explanation is plain. Japan 
sought to avoid anything that could hurt Russian sentiment. 
Therefore she did not ask for any withdrawal of troops. She 
would be content with paper guarantees, though such confi- 
dence was scarcely justified by Russia’s treatment of pledges in 
the immediate past. Japanese statesmen put hope in two things. 
They believed that if all the Powers enjoyed equal privileges in 
Manchuria, the arbitrary preponderance of any one at the 
expense of the rest would ultimately be impossible; and they 
believed that with time and a tolerably free hand in Korea, they 
could educate among the Koreans some self-defensive com- 
petence. 

From these proposals Japan never budged : they represented 
her irreducible minimum. 

Of Russia also it may be said that she never budged. From 
first to last she declined to recognise that Japan had any right 
to a voice in the fate of Manchuria. Eight years previously a 
part of Manchuria had become Japan’s property by right of 
conquest. Russia, aided by Germany and France, had required 
her to evacuate it, on the grounds that the tenure of any part 
of Manchuria by a foreign State would imperil the Chinese 
capital, would render Korean independence illusory and would 
be opposed to the maintenance of peace in the Far East. 
Therefore, in denying Japan’s title to be heard about Manchuria, 
Russia now constructively declared that Japan had no interest 
in either the security of the Chinese capital, or in the indepen- 
dence of Korea, or in the peace of the Far East. 

Russia never wavered, also, in her refusal to recognise 
equality of commercial and industrial privileges for all the 
Powers in Manchuria. She pretended to agree that they 
should enjoy any privileges already conventionally acquired, 
but she rendered her agreement practically worthless by 
vetoing the formation of settlements at newly opened marts. 
The right to establish settlements had been obtained by treaty 
and without its exercise a mart would be valueless. Thus 
Russia not only refused all extension of privileges, but also 
rendered nugatory those already acquired. She openly con- 
stituted herself sovereign of Manchuria, while simulating 
willingness to recognise Chinese sovereignty, and she openly 
disclosed her intention of adopting an exclusive policy there in 
matters of trade and industry. 

As to Korea, Russia’s counter-proposals were of such a 
nature as to amount to total rejection of Japan’s conditions, 
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While herself retaining a large military force perpetually in 
Manchuria and possessing there a strongly fortified naval base 
she refused to agree that Japan might use any part of Korean 
territory for strategical purposes in case of necessity, and she 
asked that the whole of the northern part of the peninsula 
where she had already established herself, should be declared a 
neutral zone down to the 39th parallel of latitude. 

The negotiations lasted from August 12, 1903, to February 6, 
1904. Nothing was more remarkable about them than the 
haughty deliberation of Russia’s methods. Excluding twenty- 
seven days devoted to an immediate interchange of views in 
Tokio, Russia required 103 days for making three replies and 
preparing to make a fourth; Japan devoted fifteen days to 
making her only two replies. It was impossible to reconcile 
Russia’s slowness with any wish to arrive at a pacific settlement, 
for she knew well that her supercilious tardiness was goading 
the Japanese nation beyond endurance and was exciting the 
wonder of the world. 

But, in truth, although Russia so greatly delayed her verbal 
replies, she answered promptly and unequivocally by acts. 
Commencing from the date that saw her first breach of 
promise to evacuate Manchuria, she hastened to increase her 
naval force in the Far East by nineteen ships representing a 
displacement of over 80,000 tons, and she started upon their 
outward voyage fifteen others with an aggregate tonnage of 
over 30,000. Beginning from the moment when the protests 
of Japanese publicists first became audible, she despatched no 
less than 40,000 additional troops to Manchuria and issued 
orders preparatory to the despatch of 200,000 more. In the 
very month when her representative in Tokio was holding his 
initial series of conferences with the Japanese Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, she sent a field hospital to the Chinese 
provinces. Simultaneously with this preparation for a campaign 
she applied herself with feverish haste to strengthen the forts at 
Port Arthur, Dalny, and Vladivostok, and to fortify Haicheng 
and Liaoyang. At the very time when the Tsar, on the occasion 
of his New-Year levee, was said to be proclaiming peaceful 
intentions, his Viceroy was despatching infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery towards the northern frontier of Korea. Within eight 
days of the drafting of Russia’s last answer—an answer never 
delivered but well known to have contained no semblance of 
concession — orders to prepare for war were issued in 
Manchuria. Within two days of the despatch of this nominally 
conciliatory answer, the Commandant at Vladivostok warned 
the Japanese Commercial Agent that a state of siege was 
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imminent, and desired that he and his nationals should move 
to Habarovsk. 

The meaning of all this was never for one moment obscure. 
Russia’s studied tardiness of diplomatic movement, combined 
with her ominous swiftness of naval and military preparation, 
meant and could only mean that she proposed to convert 
herself from a negotiator into a dictator. She did not intend to 
fight. She did not expect to fight. Her plan was to prepare 
such an array of force that Japan might not dare to face it. 
That she deemed easy, first because she believed in the adroitness 
of her own diplomacy to hold Japan in parley ; secondly 
because she erroneously imagined that Japan had stood in awe 
of her from the outset. 

It was all very palpable, yet Japan hesitated for a long time 
before she accepted the inevitable interpretation. She hoped 
against hope that some concession on Russia’s part would open 
the path to a friendly settlement. It seemed incredible to her 
that any European Power should behave with such insolent 
arbitrariness as to exclude her from a question in which her 
whole future as a prosperous State wasinvolved. After infinite 
patience, however, she had to confess to herself that the choice 
lay between fighting and effacement. Russia’s aggression was 
pitiless and inexozable. It never paused except to make 
preparation for a fresh advance. Sooner or later Japan would 
have to strike for her existence as a Power, and since each day’s 
postponement meant so much addition to the available might of 
her adversary, she resolved to strike at once. 


F. BRINKLEY, 
Tokio, March 18. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO “PREFERENCE” 


S1rR,—I am induced to write a few lines to you on the subject 
of your letter: not because of the fiscal ideas you so ably 
enunciate, but because your views on the political situation 
seem to me so little calculated to advance those ideas. It is 
indeed chiefly because I so cordially agree with your policy 
that I wish to disagree with your letter. 

I would first ask to be allowed to congratulate you on your 
clear exposition of the futility of retaliation as a real reform ; 
you well show how a complete Imperial tariff policy is the only 
issue worth fighting for, and how closely both the material 
prosperity and the moral fibre of the nation depend on an early 
realisation of that policy. The Home Country and the Colonies 
alike cry for the stimulus of common interest, and for England 
it must be hoped that the definite and practical realisation of 
her Imperial responsibilities will come before the inertia of 
Free Trade Little-Englandism corrupts altogether her power 
of application and energy. 

But, Sir, why allow the enthusiasm of youth, which is so 
apparent in your earlier passages, to outrun the judgment of 
the later and more weighty arguments of your letter? Why 
accuse others of an intolerance you are so prompt to display 
yourself ? Why so plentifully abuse a Government which 
your leader so whole-heartedly supports ? Are you so sure of 
our cause as to think that our countrymen are all longing to 
endorse it and embrace it on the instant? Or is it not possible 
that you credit others with too much of that zeal which is so 
apparent inyourself? Sir,it may be—it is—true, that the declared 
fiscal policy of his Majesty’s Government is not in itself com- 
plete or final ; it certainly does not satisfy those whose aspira- 
tions look, as do ours, to the future of the Empire as something 
more than the future of England. But England, though she 
moves with sure steps, moves with slow. Her people—and 
it is one of her glories—are not whirled to and fro by every 
blast of popular sentiment. They move only on a deep and 
abiding conviction. And 1, for one, should think the worse of 
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my countrymen were they to abandon now that national trait, 
and go “ mafficking ” with new ideas and new thoughts which, 
however much they may have been maturing in their minds, 
have only within a few months been brought forward as a 
practical issue. I should think the worse of them, and not the 
better, were they on an impulse to throw aside the ideas and 
influences which, however mistaken, have animated them for 
half a century. They must move with a reasoned conviction, 
not on the wild impulse of a moment. They need missionaries, 
such as yourself, to expound the new message. And no one has 
stated this more clearly than the Prime Minister, who said, in 
answer to the millers’ deputation on May 5 of last year, that 
fiscal change must come from the hearts of the people. As 
indeed it will come—but not with a rush. 

Meanwhile the half-way policy—half-hearted, if you like— 
does stand for something. The Prime Minister has committed 
the Unionist party to a reversal of our fiscal system, to an 
abandonment of Jatssez faire. Free Trade, as it has been mis- 
understood, is dead so far as Unionists are concerned. When 
we remember where we were only a year ago, still bowing the 
knee to the fetish, can we not realise the step onward we have 
made, and is it so much further to the step that will make 
Unionism more than ‘he Union of England and Ireland, the 
Union of England and Empire? The principle of change is 
granted, the details will follow. The leaven is in the lump: let 
it work. 

And, if you will have none of this Government, whom will 
you have? The party that holds us both has many a fight to 
fight besides fiscal reform, and cannot consent to purchase 
preference by selling all its other principles. Are not the state 
of our navy, the reform of our army, the fruits of a long 
Imperial war, our reputation in the eyes of foreign countries, 
all matters of Imperial concern? if we attack and endanger the 
Government that takes the first (and principal) step towards 
preference we gravely risk these other matters of immediate 
Imperial moment, and—we get nothing for it. Open attack is 
hardly the way to win over a would-be friend. No: let us 
rather realise that our hope lies in that friend, that our cause is 
just and must prevail ; but that it may be years of strenuous 
endeavour before the conviction comes, During these years 
let us not forget that the Unionist party has many a battle to 
fight, and that to many a Unionist, weaker perhaps than our- 
selves in the Imperial faith, those other battles seem more worth 
a blow than your zeal would let you think. But we need all 
our army for the main attack ; and if we prematurely break up 
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a Unionist Government, which at least allows us liberty of 
thought and action, and at most does reverse the whole 
principle of British taxation, we shall only scatter our forces, 
perhaps lose some by desertion, and certainly miss many 
recruits who will take our shilling over a pint of ale, but will 
never submit to the press-gang. 

You do not trust the Chief Whip or the Prime Minister ? 
For the Whip’s office I hold no brief. The Wharton amend- 
ment episode may have been well-intentioned, but was certainly 
stupid. But, Sir, the Whips are there to keep the Government 
in. They have kept it in, though all the rulers of the Radicals 
have come against it. And they will keep it in—while the 
leaven works and the Imperial idea rises—if fiscal reformers 
will advance in a united body, and not break their power by 
disunion and impatience. 

In the January number of the Minetcenth Century in 1882 
appeared a criticism of Mr. Morley’s Life of Cobden, The writer 
anticipated by twenty years the Imperial arguments of to-day. 
He exposed the cowardly commercialism and intolerant egotism 
of the Manchester school in language of which the following is 
an example. After showing how the purely commercial view 
which Cobden took of the nation’s affairs vitiated his judgment, 
and enabled Cobden to look without repugnance and even with 
satisfaction on the dissolution of the Empire, he continues : 


The sentiments with which an Englishman regards the English Empire are 
neither a small nor an ignoble part of the feelings which belong to him as a 
member of the Commonwealth. If, therefore, that Empire is destined to 
dissolve, and with it all the associations by which it is surrounded ; if we in 
these islands are henceforth to turn our gaze solely inwards upon ourselves and 
our local affairs ; if we are to have no relations with foreigners, or with men 
of our own race living in other continents, except those which may be adequately 
expressed by double entry and exhibited in a ledger; we may be richer or 
poorer for the change, but it is folly to suppose that we shall be richer or 
poorer only. An element will be drawn from our national life which, if not 
wholly free from base alloy, we can yet ill afford to spare ; and which none, at 
all events, can be competent to criticise unless, unlike Mr. Cobden, they first 
show themselves capable of understanding it. 


Sir, the writer of that article was Arthur James Balfour: the 
statesman whom you accuse of misunderstanding and misinter- 
preting the spirit of the nation ; but who should rather be given 
all honour for seeing, with Disraeli, the disintegrating effects of 
Free Trade long before they had made themselves felt. The 
man who was then a rising politician and writer has now in his 
keeping the destinies of his country as well as of our party ; 
and, Sir, if the complex features of modern administration and 
modern statecraft do not admit of concentrating, at a few 
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months’ notice, the whole energies of our historic party upon 
one only feature: I for one do not complain that, while the 
nation’s mind and conscience is being roused for the supreme 
effort and decision, the rudder should be held by one who so 
early in his political career saw, and saw clearly (and has 
perhaps meditated earnestly in the last twenty years), the real 
drift of the Imperial spirit. 

In the hope then that our forces will not spend themselves 
in a vain attempt to run with the fastest, that our leaders will 
remember that after all the pace of an army is the pace of the 
slowest man in it; and in the hope that we shall, united, show 
enough confidence in our ideas to enable us to work patiently 
and slowly, rather than in a wild unconvincing rush for their 
realisation, 

I subscribe myself, 


Yours faithfully, 
PREFERENCE, M.P. 


MACEDONIA AND THE AUSTRO- 
RUSSIAN COMEDY 


FOR some years past it has become increasingly evident that 
the affairs of the Balkan Peninsula excite less interest than 
formerly, as far as this country is concerned, and the fact is 
perhaps not greatly to be deplored; as, however, it appears 
highly probable that the so-called Macedonian question may 
before very long cause considerable trouble in Europe, it may 
be worth while to point out what the actual situation is, and 
upon whom responsibility rests. 

In England the question of responsibility is usually decided 
off-hand by the assertion that the whole trouble and danger are 
solely due to the Turkish Government, just as many people 
appear to believe that our defective military system is solely 
due to the iniquity of the War Office ; the truth, however, lies 
somewhat deeper than that, for there can be no doubt that 
the Macedonian problem is one of infinitely greater complexity 
than those other questions of the Near East which have exer- 
cised European diplomacy during recent years. Macedonia is 
inhabited by all the races which look to the reversion of the 
Turkish European provinces, each of these races maintaining 
a separate propaganda and entertaining a mutual hatred almost 
if not quite as great as that felt towards the Government, In 
pursuance of their suicidal policy, Patriarchists fight with 
Exarchists ; Albanians persecute Serbs ; Bulgarians blackmail 
and murder Greeks, and Greeks retaliate to the best of their 
ability upon Bulgarians. The criminals who perpetrate these 
outrages are seldom brought to justice; partly, it is said, 
because Austrian and Russian officials have successfully pre- 
vented their punishment in the past, and partly because the 
Turk views without any disapproval a state of things under 
which Giaours destroy one another. As if all this did not 
constitute a sufficient complication, various European Powers 
take very little trouble to conceal the fact that they also 
contemplate accessions of territory in these regions. 
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If it were not for the tragic possibilities which threaten the 
unfortunate Macedonian peasant, the situation would not be 
wanting in humour, For years past danger has been obvious, 
and at last it became so imminent that Austria and Russia were 
constrained to enter upon what they were pleased to call a 
“loyal exchange of ideas,” and after a further prolonged 
exchange of ideas, loyal or otherwise, on the part of the 
Signatory Powers of the Berlin Treaty, the Austrian and 
Russian Governments were entrusted with the task of persuad- 
ing the Porte to introduce reforms which would bring peace 
and quiet to the disturbed provinces. It is unnecessary to 
recapitulate the history of the dealings of these two Governments 
with the Porte. It is sufficient for the moment to point out 
that the net result of about fifteen months negotiation is a 
gendarmerie scheme which is only just beginning to emerge 
from the paper stage. Menwhile the condition of Macedonia 
remains pretty much what it has been during the past year, with 
a fair probability of insurrection, war, massacres, and what are 
comprehensively called “ atrocities ” in the future. 

To me I confess that it appears useless and somewhat 
unreasonable to lay the whole blame for this state of things 
upon the Turkish Government. The sins of that Government 
are no doubt the original cause of the evil, but who, in his 
senses, can suppose that the Turks, under present auspices, 
will ever consent to the introduction of real reforms, as we 
understand them? It is conceivable that they might do so 
at the eleventh hour, under extreme pressure, but what signs 
are there of any extreme pressure being exercised? The whole 
force and influence of the Turkish Government, as at present 
constituted, will always be arrayed against any serious change, 
because it realises that such a change implies its own super- 
session. It is hopeless to attempt to persuade the official 
Turks that genuine reforms in the European provinces are not 
only in the Turkish interest but constitute the only chance of 
keeping them in their own possession. Genuine reform to 
them implies foreign controi, and they believe that when once 
foreign control is established their own rule must come to an 
end. For this reason, therefore, the Sultan has so far, con- 
sistently and successfully from his own point of view, obstructed 
all attempts at real reform in Macedonia. Why, indeed, should 
he suppose that Europe is in earnest ? The task of convincing 
him has been entrusted, of all countries, to Austria and Russia. 
Can any one mention an instance in which either of these 
Powers has shown the slightest disposition or inclination to 
bring about genuine reforms in Turkey? Every one must 
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know by this time that it has been the undeviating policy of 
Russia, at all events, to keep Turkey in as weak and unsound 
a condition as possible. As regards Macedonia, every one, too, 
knows that one if not both of these countries has every inten- 
tion of seeking accessions of territory there when the break- 
up of the Turkish Empire in Europe takes place. And yet, 
in face of this elementary fact, the Governments of the Great 
Powers profess to believe in a satisfactory solution of the 
Macedonian difficulty ! 

If, however, this optimistic view prevails in European capitals, 
there is little trace of it to be found in the Balkan Peninsula. 
During the course of a fairly extensive tour in European Turkey 
last month I never came across a single independent person 
who did not scoff at the idea of Austria and Russia being in 
earnest. Why should they be ? asked practical people. The 
policy of these two Governments is not dictated by sentiment ; 
they have, it is true, no particular love for the Turk, but they 
have even less for the growing nationalities in the Near East ; 
they have every intention of helping themselves largely when 
the general scramble for territory takes place, and the very 
last thing they desire is that young and vigorous states should 
bar their way to the Mediterranean or that the Turkish 
administration should be improved to such an extent as to 
render foreign interference unnecessary. To me this reason- 
ing appears irresistible, and if the secret intrigues of the two 
Powers in question during the last few years could be brought 
to light there would not be many illusions left to dispel. 

If any doubt is still felt as to their sincerity it is only neces- 
sary to consider what has been effected since the adoption of 
the Miurzsteg programme. That scheme was accepted in 
November 1903, and what is there to show for it? Two 
assessors who have never left Salonika, who confine their 
energies to visiting Hilmi Pasha three times a week, and who 
scarcely make any attempt to conceal their apathy and help- 
lessness. 

It is true that General di Giorgis and the International Mili- 
tary Delegates have at length started from Constantinople after 
spending no less than three and a half months there in endea- 
vouring to ascertain the precise nature of their functions, but 
even now it is not clear that they are going to be allowed a 
free hand, and the preposterous delay to which these officers 
have been subjected is in itself a reflection on Austro-Russian 
sincerity. Had the two Governments meant business, the 


three and a half months would have been reduced to forty-eight 
hours. 
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The plain truth is that there is only one Power which has 
been in earnest all along, and that is England. It is from 
England that the really useful suggestions have come, and if it 
had not been for the efforts of Lord Lansdowne and Sir Nicholas 
O’Conor things would look even less promising than they do at 
present. With the exception of France, we appear to be the 
only country which has been absolutely uninfluenced by selfish 
considerations. Germany has ostentatiously held aloof, and 
has possibly hinted occasionally to the Porte that there is no 
necessity for hurry. The desire of Germany to stand well with 
the Sultan is well known, and if the result of the present 
proceedings is the arrival of Austria at Salonika, that only means 
that ultimately Salonika will in all probability become a 
German port. The designs of Austria and Russia are known 
to all the world, but there is another Power—Italy—which is 
not disposed tamely to abandon Albania to Austria, and this 
international jealousy has tended considerably to increase the 
difficulties of the new gendarmerie. Each Power, it was decided, 
should undertake the administration of a particular district, 
and in order to show our own disinterestedness we signified 
our willingness to accept any district whatever or to settle the 
question by drawing lots. The Austrians, however, insisted 
upon appropriating the Uskub district; this was strongly 
objected to by the Italians, and the dispute was compromised 
by allotting to the latter the Monastir district, that being nearest 
to Southern Albania. In connection with this arrangement it 
is important to note that in the neighbourhood of Uskub there 
is the strongest opposition to the appearance of Austrians on the 
part of both Mussulmans and Christians ; their presence there 
would be considered as infallibly presaging a permanent occu- 
pation, and this circumstance in itself might precipitate an out- 
break. This complication alone will serve to show how difficult 
is the situation from the international point of view. 

I alluded above to the fact that Macedonia is inhabited by all 
the races which hope eventually to inherit the possessions of 
the Turk. Under these circumstances it might have been 
supposed that they would have endeavoured to arrive at some 
arrangement under which the spoils would be equably divided. 
But of this they appear quite incapable; each nationality 
appears to consider that it is entitled to everything, refuses to 
listen to compromise, and endeavours to show that no other is 
worthy of attention. No one knows for certain what are the 
respective numerical proportions of the Christian races, and 
attempts to sift the statistics supplied end in hopeless bewilder- 
ment. As an instance of the kind of facts which are furnished, 
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I may mention that a Government official in Salonika informed 
me that there were only about two hundred Bulgarian families 
in that town, whereas the Bulgarian agent assured me that 
there were over eight thousand. Nevertheless, all independent 
authorities are agreed that the preponderating Christian 
nationality in Macedonia is Bulgarian, and every one knows by 
this time that the revolutionary movement is practically Bul- 
garian only, and that it is carried on not solely with the object 
of getting rid of Turkish rule but of furthering Bulgarian 
political aspirations. It is quite a mistake to suppose that the 
revolutionary movement is directed solely against the intolerable 
abuses of Turkish rule. It will, no doubt, come as a shock to 
many enthusiasts in England, but responsible Bulgarian officials 
have openly admitted to me that, sooner than see an Austrian or 
Russian occupation of Macedonia, they would prefer that it should 
continue under the government of the Sultan, The reason is 
obvious enough ; whilst the Turk still governs there is always a 
chance of getting rid of him, but if his place is taken by a Euro- 
pean Power the chance of a change is reduced to a minimum. 
This is a view which presumably is not held by the unfortunate 
Christian peasants who are ground between Komitajis and the 
Turkish Government, and who would probably welcome any 
change which promised to alter their present unhappy condition; 
but these people will probably not be allowed much voice in 
the matter. If an insurrection is determined upon, they will 
have to come out or run the risk of being massacred by the 
Turks ; and if peace is preserved, they will probably have to 
submit to the exactions and oppression to which they are now 
subjected. 

As regards the chances of an insurrectionary outbreak 
opinions naturally differ. Hilmi Pasha, for instance, asserts 
that the disposition of the troops is such that an attempt could 
be suppressed without difficulty. Austrian and Russian repre- 
sentatives persistently endeavour to prove that the situation is 
quite satisfactory, and their assumed optimism apparently influ- 
ences to some extent the Embassies at Constantinople. It is also 
held in some quarters that the insurgents suffered so severely 
last year that it will be very difficult to get them to come out 
again. It is further urged that the conclusion of an agreement 
between Turkey and Bulgaria is all in favour of peace, but it 
would be rash to build too much hope upon this extremely 
unsubstantial foundation. An agreement of this nature may 
appear admirable in principle, but it is safe to predict that 
neither party intends to adhere faithfully to it, and that one 
side or the other will break it directly an excuse is provided. 
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The chief value of the agreement appears to consist in the fact 
that it enables the Sultan to save his face by negotiating an 
agreement without the interference of other Powers, and gives 
the Bulgarian Government a fresh opportunity of repeating 
assurances which have frequently been made before. 

On the other hand, the danger of the situation is so obvious 
that no optimistic assurances can blind one to it. As a matter 
of fact, the Macedonian provinces are very nearly in a state of 
war now. Every yard of railway has to be guarded by troops ; 
small insurgent bands still continue their operations ; there are 
many thousands of refugees in Bulgaria; there are in the 
Monastir vilayet alone the former occupants of eight thousand 
burnt houses who have not the means to rebuild them; the thou- 
sands of peasants who annually earn a livelihood by migratory 
labour in Bulgaria and Constantinople are this year not allowed 
to leave the country ;* the gaols contain numerous political pri- 
soners ; the troops, who consist largely of unfortunate reservists 
with families dependent upon them in Asia Minor, are unpaid 
and reported to be much demoralised; business is disorganised ; 
life and property insecure ; foreigners cannot travel without 
substantial escorts, and do not even walk about the streets of 
a big town like Monastir without guards; officials are usually 
corrupt or incapable; nearly every Christian of any position 
seems to be connected, voluntarily or involuntarily, with the 
insurrectionary movement ; and, lastly, the Mussulman popu- 
lation is in an excitable mood, and an outbreak of fanaticism 
might be provoked without much difficulty. 

Here, therefore, are all the materials for an explosion, and 
the general opinion which I gathered when in Macedonia 
recently was that the best chance of averting an outbreak lay 
in the early appearance of the foreign gendarmerie officers. 
This, however, was qualified by the reservation that, unless they 
were invested with real executive power, their presence would 
not be of much benefit and would only serve to postpone the 
evil day. Even, therefore, assuming that these officers have 
arrived in the interior by the time this article appears, it does 
not follow that all danger is past; and if they are kept at 
Salonika or elsewhere whilst the precise nature of their duties 
is still being discussed with the Turkish Government, the result 
of their appearance may prove disappointing. 

Upon the whole, it may be stated with some confidence that 
there is no one who can say for certain whether there will 
or will not be an insurrection, or a war, or both, within a 


* Upon the occasion of last year’s amnesty the liberated prisoners in many 
instances went off to join the Komitaji bands. 
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comparatively short period, It may be assumed that neither the 
Turks nor the Bulgarians are particularly anxious for war at 
the present moment, and, as an important Bulgarian official 
remarked to me, the prospects of his country in the event of 
war are anything but cheerful. If the Bulgarians are victorious 
(which is much less unlikely than is generally supposed) they will 
have to reckon with Roumania, Servia, and Greece, each of 
whom will demand territorial compensation, besides running 
the risk of bringing about an Austrian occupation. If, on the 
other hand, they are beaten, Russia will interfere to prevent 
their being crushed; “And if,” he asked, “ Russian troops 
appear once more in the Balkan Peninsula, does any one sup- 
pose that they will ever leave it again?” What, no doubt, 
would best suit the Austro-Russian game would be an appear- 
ance of reform specious enough to justify the continuance of 
the status quo, but enabling either Power to interfere whenever 
it seemed advisable. This somewhat cold-blooded policy, how- 
ever, is liable to be upset both by the war in the Far East and 
by the action of the Komitaji leaders, who, it is believed, mean 
to decide upon their action in a few weeks time. 

From our own point of view, the one satisfactory feature is 
that, with the exception of the Palace, which is still, of course, 
under Russian influence, complete confidence seems to be felt 
throughout European Turkey as to the objects of British policy. 
It is astrange but undeniable fact that England seems to be the 
only country which is trusted both by Mussulmans and Christians, 
and the probable explanation is that whereas the former are 
now well acquainted with the results of our rule in Egypt, the 
latter recognise that the British Government is the only one 
which has done anything for the Christian States in the Near 
East during the last twenty-five years; they know that it is 
owing to us that Crete is free, that Thessaly has been restored 
to the Greeks, and that the Bulgarian Union has been ren- 
dered possible ; above all, it is believed that our policy is not 
prompted by designs of annexation. For this reason every 
district in Macedonia would like to have British gendarmerie 
officers allotted to it, and it is sometimes difficult to explain 
that the British Government has a good deal to do besides 
satisfying claims made upon it from the Near East. 

What is less satisfactory is the conviction entertained appa- 
rently by the Bulgarians in Macedonia that we are certain to 
come to their assistance if things go wrong ; a conviction fos- 
tered by the misinterpretation of Parliamentary statements, by 
the declarations of irresponsible persons, and even by the action 
of British charitable societies, whose benevolent work, however 
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impartial, is always believed by the Eastern peasant to be 
directly due to Government. 

It is, indeed, difficult to see how isolated British action on 
behalf of the people of Macedonia could be productive of any 
good, and, were it attempted, the experiences of Armenia might 
easily be repeated. It has frequently been asserted that France 
and Italy would be ready to join with us in insisting upon a 
more drastic scheme of reform. What foundation there is for 
this assertion I have never been able to discover: what is 
certain is that, if we attempted anything decisive, we should 
immediately find ourselves alone and confronted not only by 
the Sultan, but by Russia, Germany, and Austria as well. 
Italy, as I have already explained, entertains designs of her 
own in European Turkey,and France can scarcely be expected 
to assume an unfriendly attitude towards Russia. 

It is easy to be wise after the event, and it is only fair to 
admit that, when the settlement of the Macedonian difficulty 
was entrusted to Austria and Russia, the plan met with general 
approval ; but it must now be clear to every one that this 
arrangement is faulty in itself, and, at the best, can only serve 
a temporary purpose. The question is one of such complexity, 
the various interests are so conflicting, and the difficulty of 
dealing justly with the rival claims is so great, that obviously 
the proper method of solution is by means of a Conference, 
and, if it is not too late, that expedient might yet be resorted 
to with success. 

NEWTON. 


“A DAUGHTER'S VOICE” 


HIGH within thy Council Chamber, compassed by the cares of 
State, 

Canst thou hear our voices calling, Mother England, at thy 
gate ? 

Far across the world we sought thee, swift to gather round thy 
Throne, 

We who may not pass the portal thou hast closed against thine 
own. 

Not as beggars empty-handed wait we by thy palace wall, 

Craving crumbs of kindly phrases flung from out thy banquet- 
hall ; 

Not as children lightly heeded, but as Queens who seek thy 
grace, 

Robed with Freedom, crowned with Empire, Daughter Nations 
of thy race. 


Hear me, Mother! I have led them, these my sisters, from 


afar. 

Royal are the gifts we bring thee, fruits of peace and spoils of 
war, 

Bounteous harvests, golden treasure, wealth of forest, mine, and 
sea, 

Power and fame and wide dominion, we have won them all for 
thee. 

Love and loyalty unswerving—hast thou learned to know their 
worth ? 

Aye, for these have brought thee glory from the ends of all the 
earth. . 


‘‘ Who shall aid thee ?” mocked the Nations, but their jeering 
lips were dumb 

When around the world in thunder rolled the answering cheer, 
“We come!” 
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’Neath Canadian skies, my Mother, in the land I call mine own, 

Waits for thee a daughter’s welcome, grace and favour thine 
alone. 

Proudly rise the stately ramparts I have built by land and sea, 

Strong to guard my craftsmen’s labours and to keep my marts 
for me. 

Wouldst thou enter? Lo, they crumble as the mists before 
the sun ! 

They shall vanish in the noontide of the glorious day begun, 

When the Queens shall trace together the vast bounds of Loyal 
Kin, 

Giving Friendship to the stranger, giving Love to all within. 


O’er the famous Road of story Cesar’s legions, outward 


hurled, 

Swept in triumph home returning with the spoils of half the 
world,— 

Youth was mine and strong endeavour and a vow was mine to 
keep, 

I would build a nobler Highway, it should stretch from deep to 
deep ! 

Sullen foes have watched the footsteps of thy sons who come 
and go, 

Alien banners flaunted o’er them, snares and pitfalls spread 
below,— 

I have hewed the Path of Empire, I have linked the East and 
West, 

And thy children pass rejoicing ’neath the Flag they love the 
best. 


Fairer than the paths Elysian trod by poets in their dreams 

Winds the Way that they shall follow down the clear Canadian 
streams, 

Past the sea of amber cornfields where my prairie flowers 
bloom, 

O’er the mountain’s snowy rampart and the canyon’s purple 
gloom, 

By the verge of foaming torrents, by the gleam of golden 
sands, 

Down the slope of flushing orchards, through the peaceful 
meadow lands, 

Till a magic City rises from the blue Pacific’s shore 

Where the Lions of Vancouver guard my Gate for evermore. 
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We who forged the links of Empire, shall our hands not weld 


the chain ? 

We who wide the seed have scattered, shall we gather not the 
grain ? 

Canst thou still deny our birthright who but ask thy toil to 
share, 

Who would bring our love to lighten all the burdens thou must 
bear ? 

Must we stand without, unheeded, while thy rulers guide thy 
fate ? 

We have met the foe beside thee,—shall we linger at thy 
gate? 

May we know not of thy danger till our swords must make 
reply ? 


Shall we live not for thy glory, we who for thy sake can die? 


Empire? We have held it for thee. Freedom? It is ours 
and thine. 

Britain’s honour? We have borne it through the shot-swept 
battle line. 

Wisdom, Knowledge? We have won them from the heart of 
many lands. 

Strength and Union? Shall we take them, Queen of Nations, 
from thy hands ? 

Are we of thy race, oh Mother? Call thy Daughters to thy 
side ! 

Answer! Have we proved us worthy? Throw thy Council 
Chamber wide! 

Let us rule the world together through the centuries to be, 

Love to aid us, God to guide us, each for each, and all for 
thee ! 


L. A. LEFEVRE. 


Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


HUXLEY* 


CASTING round for a theme which might fitly be the subject of 
this first Huxley Lecture which the University of Birmingham, 
doing me great honour, has asked me to deliver, I bethought 
me of the wish of the generous founder of the Lectures that, if 
possible, this first lecture should be entrusted to some one who 
knew Huxley, not by his writings and public utterances only, 
but in a closer way, through being numbered within the happy 
circle of his inner friends. That wish seemed to me an invita- 
tion to devote this first lecture to the man himself and his 
work; and, not without fear and trembling, I have ventured to 
guide myself by such an invitation. I will not attempt to 
dwell on any details of his life ; these can be, ought to be, and 
probably are, known to you all. I must content myself with 
some thoughts about his ways, his views, and his aims, As I 
go along I can only touch lightly, and in a passing way, on 
some of the many and varied problems which are started by 
the consideration of his manifoldly active life; these, or at 
least many of them, will doubtless be fully dealt with by the 
able men who will succeed me in the coming years, Follow- 
ing in his steps, I shall, even at the risk of giving offence, try 
to speak plainly and straightforwardly when I come to touch 
on themes with which he dealt, about which we all feel so 
deeply. 

Every one in this world, at least every one of whom others 
need take count, has a dominant note. If I ask myself, what 
was Huxley’s dominant note? I find myself answering without 
hesitation—a love of knowledge, an ever present never satis- 
fied desire to know. There are many ways of knowing; of 
these two stand out as distinctive ways, offering a contrast the 
one to the other. One way of knowing lies in gathering up, 
in sweeping into the mind, all the grains of information which 
happen to be lying around, This is, as it were, the greediness 
of multifarious knowledge,—conspicuous in the child, but also 

* Being the first “Hux’ey” !ecture of ti: University of Birmingham, 
delivered on March 16. 
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common in the adult; it is that yearning to know everything that 
is going on which is the mainspring of daily talk and makes 
the fortunes of the Press. Such a greed of knowledge Huxley 
possessed ; such a way of knowing he followed to a remarkable 
degree ; nothing touched him, nothing even came near to him 
but what he strove to lay hold of it. And he found such profit 
to himself in this kind of knowledge that he laid it down as an 
axiom of education that every one, so far as possible, should be 
led towards knowing something of everything. 

Another way of knowing is, when a thing is to be known, to 
know it fully and exactly; to be aware where the known 
begins, and where it ends; to be sure and clear what the 
terms, the symbols used in the knowledge really mean ; to 
have the component parts of each bit of knowledge so arranged 
that it may fitly serve as the instrument of clear and exact 
thinking. This is the kind of knowledge in which Huxley, 
above most men, found his heart’s content. We know from 
his life that his love of machinery led him at one time to wish 
to be an engineer. What fascinated him in a machine was its 
completeness and perfection, the fitting together of all its parts 
to a common end, the feature that, if well and truly made, it 
could at any time without harm be taken to pieces and put 
together again. He demanded that, so far as possible, each 
piece of knowledge of which he had to make use should have 
the completeness, the perfection, the clean fit of a machine. 
With such exact and sharply defined knowledge alone could he 
feel that he was thinking clearly. 

Some minds there are which find a charm in indistinctness ; 
impressionists in matters of knowledge, truth seems to them to 
have the greater charm when its features are softened by a 
surrounding mist of doubt and uncertainty ; placed before them 
in sharp, clear outlines, it offends them as being hard and 
crude. It-was not so with Huxley. He felt as fully as any 
one the beauty born of dimness which rounds off with softness 
the features of the far-off horizon where the known makes 
clouds out of the unknown; but to him that beauty belonged 
to that far-off horizon alone; in things within the focus of 
intellectual vision beauty lay in clear and well-defined images ; 
whatever came before him with its outlines blurred by imper- 
fect comprehension, loose expression, and vague presentation, 
was to him something ugly. It was this combination of wide 
and varied knowledge with a love of exact and rigorous thinking 
which gave to him, so it seems to me, his worth and influence 
as a man of science. Circumstances led him to find a sphere 
for his scientific activity in that branch of science which, under 
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the name of Comparative Anatomy, or Animal Morphology, 
deals with the multifarious forms of the living beings which we 
call animals. His early wish had been to become an engineer, 
busying himself with machines ; turned away from this by fate, 
he had wished to give himself to the somewhat allied science of 
physiology, which deals with animals as machines. But this 
also was not to be; he was driven to devote himself to a 
branch of science which was not his first love, and for which 
he was in some respects less fitted. Any lack of fitness, how- 
ever, which there might have been was soon lost sight of amid 
the many and great products of his labours. 

In each science progress appears as a series of steps, each 
step being marked by the appearance of some work of promi- 
nent worth, the intervals between each such work being filled 
up with the products of a number of intermediate less signifi- 
cant labours contributing to the progress, but in a less effective 
manner. The work whose appearance thus marks a step, 
whether it be what is called a discovery, or whether it be the 
setting forth of a new view or theory, is often spoken of asa 
classic work ; it is remembered, and referred to afterwards again 
and again, while the less significant labours are forgotten. For 
many years Huxley continued to produce in Comparative 
Anatomy, including Palzontology, for to this also by sheer 
force of circumstances he was led to direct his attention, works 
which are enrolled in the list of scientific classics. The earlier 
of these, those on jelly fish, molluscs, and other oceanic animal 
forms, were done as almost apprentice work, done while he 
was as yet a mere youngster, serving as a surgical subaltern on 
board the Rattlesnake in an exploring expedition to the Australian 
seas. These and the rest are to be found in the four large 
volumes of scientific memoirs which his publishers, Messrs. 
Macmillan, brought out as their contribution to the memory 
of his name. Of the many memoirs contained in those volumes 
a large number are now and always will be spoken of as 
classic memoirs. To the man of science those volumes alone 
are adequate proof of how much Huxley did to push forward 
the science among the followers of which fate had led him to 
enrol himself. 

All real scientific work has this distinctive mark : it is repro- 
ductive and fertile, it gives birth to other scientific work 
following upon itself, and that in two ways, It is reproductive 
in the way of the parentage of fact ; each new discovery of real 
worth becomes the starting-point of new inquiries, leading in 
turn to new discoveries. It is also reproductive in the way of 
the parentage of spirit and of method; and this parentage is, 
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perhaps, the more fertile of the two. The new discovery, the 
new fact made known, the new view put forward and com- 
manding assent, is, often at least, the outcome of a new way of 
looking at things; and that new way of looking at things 
spreads among those who are working at the same subject. 
Again and again the appearance of a memoir or a book has 
acted like a magnet, turning men’s minds from looking in one 
direction and making them look in another. Huxley’s work in 
Comparative Anatomy—or perhaps I ought to use a wider 
phrase, and say in Biology—was of the reproductive kind, and 
reproductive especially by way of parentage of method. 

When he sailed away from England on board the Rastlesnake 
much, if not nearly all, the work which was being done, and 
for many years past had been done, in England at least, in the 
way of enlarging our knowledge of animal forms, consisted, on 
the one hand, in the careful but dull accumulation of facts, 
unillumined by any thought as to what was the real meaning 
of the facts so industriously gathered together ; and, on the 
other hand, in the putting forward of nebulous and fantastic 
theories as to that meaning, theories not springing out of the 
consideration of the facts themselves, but coming from else- 
where, the offspring of foreign ideas, thrust into the facts from 
the outside. Huxley’s mind, with its clear and exact way of 
thinking, with its tendency to look upon a machine as a model of 
excellence, rebelled at the very outset against these vague and 
mystic theories, the hybrid products, it seemed to him, of careful 
observation and loose thinking. He strove to replace them by 
ideas more justly deserving to be spoken of as scientific. He 
saw how in the sister physical sciences progress consisted in 
the marshalling of facts under laws the knowledge of which 
came through observation and experiment, and which indeed 
were but the expression of elaborated observation; and he set 
himself to the task of making the same fruitful method domi- 
nant in biology. The very first papers which he sent home to 
England from the far-off Southern Seas not only added largely 
to new knowledge, but served as striking lessons in the new 
way of attacking biological problems; these were in turn 
followed by others, all exemplifying the value of the new 
method ; and though the older men were in two minds about 
them, disliking the new ideas but admiring the ability with 
which they were put forward, the younger men received them 
gladly and at once. Under Huxley’s lead a new school of 
biological inquiry came into being. Thus from the very 
beginning of his career, by mere force of his efforts to get for 
himself a clear view of the things with which he had to deal, 
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to gain a firm ground from which he could push forward into 
the unknown, Huxley, without thought of others, became a 
teacher of inquirers. 

But he could not do without thinking of others. To his 
strong desire to know fully, and to think clearly for himself, 
there was added a no less strong desire that others also should 
know fully and should think clearly. Not content, as he well 
might have been, with being a teacher by example, he, very 
soon after his return to England, became a teacher by precept. 
While some of us of the biological craft are painfully aware of 
how much science would have gained had the stream of energy 
which later on spread over such wide fields been kept in its 
earlier and narrower channel, we must admit that the world at 
large would thereby have been greatly a loser. Huxley became 
a teacher by precept, set himself to the task of bettering the 
way in which men should be taught. He began, naturally 
began, with the teaching of what I may call the professional 
few, with the training of those who enter upon the study of 
science, knowing that a knowledge of science must be, in one 
way or another, an important factor in their future life ; but 
he very soon passed on to the wider task of teaching the 
general many. In both these kinds of teaching he held fast to 
the conception which had guided him in his own intellectual 
development, and which he formulated in the saying that the 
goal of teaching, that to which the face should be turned, 
though it might not be reached, should be to make the learner 
know something of everything and everything of something. 
The one stimulated intellectual appetite and awakened the 
innate capacities and tendencies of the mind, while at the same 
time it secured a broad basis on which to build. The other 
furnished the only means of developing that power of clear 
and exact thinking which was the main end of teaching, since 
every teaching which failed to secure this was in vain, and was 
potent in the measure that it did secure it. This view of the 
need of an effort to secure at one and the same time breadth 
and exactitude he carried into his teaching of science. This 
is seen clearly in the mode of teaching biology which he 
advocated. 

The science of biology is split up into several parts. There 
are beings whose characters lead us to call them animals and 
others which we call plants, and the differences between the 
two are many and great. A living being, again, be it plant 
Or animal, on the one hand, presents phenomena of form 
which have to be studied in a particular way, and so furnish 
the subject-matter of the science of anatomy or morphology. 
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On the other hand, it presents phenomena of action, of 
function, which have to be studied in another way, and 
which furnish the subject-matter of the science of physiology. 
Further, every living being may be studied from the point of 
view of how it came to be, how it is related to other beings, 
and what part it plays in the general economy of nature. 
Biology is thus split up into several branches, several more or 
less independent sciences, and the man who looks forward to 
advancing knowledge in any one of them finds, and finds 
increasingly as knowledge advances, that he must narrow his 
efforts to one of them, or even to a part, perhaps a small part, 
of that. And the temptation is natural and strong for the 
learner to turn to the narrowing early, even perhaps at the 
beginning, pursuing his narrow path from the outset in igno- 
rance of what is going on around him, Yet these several 
sciences, these several branches of biology, are not really and 
wholly independent: they touch each other, here and there, 
again and again. Hence Huxley—and all of us, I venture to 
think, will agree that he was right—maintained that, necessary 
as it may be for the student to narrow his outlook when he is 
well on his way, he will work all the more fruitfully, gaining 
results of all the higher value if, before passing through the 
straight gate to his ultimate narrow path, he gets to know what 
other paths there are, what are their features, and whither they 
lead. Hence he introduced a teaching of biology, in which as 
many as possible of all kinds of biological problems, and not 
one kind only, should be presented to the student. In that 
way he looked to get a breadth which could not otherwise be 
gained. Exactitude he trusted to secure at the same time that 
he was striving for breadth by the method of teaching. Select- 
ing a few themes, and a few only, from the several branches of 
biology, and these so far as possible of an elementary, funda- 
mental character, he strove to make the student grasp each of 
these as fully and as exactly as was within his power. And he 
taught through the eyes as well as through the ears. The 
younger generation to-day can perhaps hardly realise to what an 
extent, thirty or forty years ago, in science teaching, especially 
in biological teaching, oral exposition and the reading of books 
still supplied the dominant means of learning. Biological 
laboratories were then only beginning to be. Huxley was 
from the first insistent that a firm grasp, an exact grip, of the 
phenomena and laws of nature could only be gained by him 
who had been led to see the phenomena for himself, and to 
work out through observations and experiments conducted by 
himself the problems presented. Arguments, discussions, apt 
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illustrations, lucid exposition, all these were needed to make 
good the lesson ; but they were as so much beating the air, 
unless they dealt with things which had been really seen and 
actually handled. 

It was not in the teaching of biological science alone that he 
urged this marriage of breadth with exactitude ; he advocated 
it as the proper mode of training for every kind of career. 
Begin with a broad basis, with a basis as broad as the mental 
power of the student can compass, but even in laying down the 
basis hold fast to exactitude. Breadth without the clearness 
and firmness which comes from direct sight and exact thought 
merely breeds mental flabbiness, a treacherous basis to build 
on. Some minds cannot spread themselves over a large field 
without losing touch with the exact and the real; don’t attempt 
to stretch such minds too much; in the case of these be con- 
tent with a basis of smaller area. Having laid a foundation as 
broad as the mind of the learner will allow, a foundation of 
simple elementary truths, build on this the teaching of higher, 
more difficult matters. As you ascend you will find that, in 
order to secure that full comprehension, that exact and clear 
thought which you aim to secure, the limits of mental power 
will compel you continually to narrow the range. Be not 
disheartened at this. Knowing that you have the broad basis 
below, do not fear to narrow the range as you raise tier on tier 
so long as the demands of exactitude call for it. As you ascend 
do not spoil the compactness of your product by attempting to 
put wide, loose wrappings round the solid core. Be content 
that the product of your teaching should be a cone, such as 
may be used as an intellectual missile, penetrating because its 
point is narrow, effective because its base is broad. 

Such, in broad outlines, seem to me to have been Huxley’s 
views as to the right teaching of the professional few. But in 
this matter of teaching his heart went out, beyond the limited 
circles of professions, to the great “ general many.” He put his 
hand to the work of rightly teaching these also. 

Nothing, perhaps, in his whole career is more striking than 
his coming out in 1870 from the tent of the Professor to take 
his part in the popular battles of the London School Board. 
Never, perhaps, was he busier than he was at this time; his 
hands were full with scientific research and scientific teaching ; 
they were full with scientific administration. Yet he knew that 
he had something to say about the teaching of the people ; he 
refused to keep for the sect of science that which he felt was 
meant for mankind, and came forward to take his part in what 
he believed to be a task of great moment. He did not shrink 
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from entering upon that which is, perhaps in many ways, most 
foreign to a scientific career, a popular contest ; for, though 
few could appraise more truly than he the value of the thought 
of the few who know, none were more ready than he to accept 
the judgment of the many who feel. And the electors returned 
to him the confidence which he had placed in them. 

He carried into the School Board the same views as 
to right teaching which had guided him in the academic 
lecture-room and in the laboratory, though the difference 
in the subject-matter and the occasion made a difference 
in the form in which these were put forward. In the 
academic lecture-room the professional student is taught 
in part only ; he comes to it already fashioned in part. In 
the school the child has to be taught wholly and from the 
beginning ; his whole nature is placed in the teacher’s hands. 
Yet the right method of teaching is in both cases at bottom 
the same. Throughout Huxley’s system of professional teach- 
ing, which I have attempted to describe, the effort to combine 
breadth of view with clearness and exactitude of insight, there 
ran the fundamental idea that the real goal of professional 
teaching is not to fill the head with stores of knowledge, how- 
ever accurate, however well adapted for professional use, but 
to lay the foundations of, and to develop as far as possible, all 
those qualities which go to make up the effective scientific pro- 
fessional character. And the goal of school teaching which 
Huxley put before him was the development of the whole 
nature, the building up of a fit character in the schoolboy or 
schoolgirl. If in professional teaching it was needful to keep 
this goal steadily in view, it was, in his eyes, a thousand times 
more needful to keep it in view at the school in the few, but 
pregnant, years during which the lad or lass comes under the 
moulding hands of the teacher. In the school, above all 
other places, everything should be made subservient to this 
great end. 

The striving for this goal may be seen in all Huxley’s School 
Board work. As 1 shall shortly have occasion to insist, he 
refused to split up human nature into this and that part— 
physical, intellectual, moral—to be treated apart in different 
ways. To him human nature was one and indivisible, to be 
treated in all its parts according to the same fundamental 
method. Hence his advocacy of physical training, not as a 
mere appendage to, but as an essential part of, school work. 
In the narrower training of the grown-up, or nearly grown-up, 
biological student he laid no little stress on physical training, 
the training of the eye, the ear, and the hand ; for, the clearer 
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the sight, the sharper the hearing, and the readier the touch, 
the greater the firmness with which the student can lay hold of 
the phenomena of nature, the more surely he can gain the 
basis needed for exactitude of thought and judgment. In 
the broader training of the growing child, physical training 
seemed to him to be one of the first of needs, not for the 
sake only of what some call the body, but for the sake of the 
whole child. 

The same desire to reach character guided him in his selec- 
tion of subjects to be taught and of methods of school teaching. 
It seemed to him that the primary object of all teaching of the 
young must be to awaken the mind, to rouse the attention, to 
excite the desire to know more. And though he knew that a 
good teacher has the power to accomplish this, whatever be 
the subject which he handles, while a bad teacher may fail to 
do this with any subject, he sought for a basis of early educa- 
tion in the subjects likely of themselves, without taxing the 
teacher, to interest the scholars and stimulate them to mental 
effort. These he found in common things, in things with 
which the children came into touch, things of which they 
heard, things which they might use in daily life. He gave 
what is sometimes called useful knowledge a large share in 
school life, not simply because it was useful, though this he did 
not despise, but because it offered the best opportunities for 
awakening the young mind and at the same time could be so 
taught as to provide the desired discipline and training of the 
mind thus awakened. 

It was this earnest wish of his to make the school the means 
of moulding the whole character, and not of developing this or 
that part of it at the expense of the rest, that led him to take a 
step which has been much criticised, and, if I may venture to 
say so, much misunderstood—to advocate the use of the Bible 
as part of the common school-lessons in the School Board 
schools. Of nothing was he more sure than this, that that 
schoolmaster fell short of his high calling who failed to guide 
his pupils to know the right from the wrong, and to follow the 
former in everything, not only in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, in history, geography, and the other kinds of knowledge 
which he and they handled, but also and no less so in the 
treatment of the body and in the conduct of life. The character 
which the school had to build up could, in his view, be nothing 
more than a broken fragment, a fragment whose broken edges 
were dangerous if, in attempting to build it up, the moral 
phenomena and the moral jaws of the universe were wholly 
left out of sight. 
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But in seeking for a teaching which should thus build up 
the whole character he was met by a great difficulty. He 
himself had long been convinced that the conduct of life might 
be guided by a morality and inspired by a religion having no 
part whatever in the theological doctrines of any Church, 
whether Roman, Anglican, or any other. His own life had 
been guided by that morality and inspired by that religion. 
He believed that those who thought with him on this matter 
were increasing in numbers everywhere and would in the end 
become dominant. At the same time he recognised that in the 
face of the prevailing influence of the several forms of the 
Christian Church, and in the presence of powerful traditions, 
inwrought into the very national life, to teach such a morality 
and such religion in the common school called for teachers 
possessing convictions which were rare and powers which were 
still rarer. On the other hand, he recognised in the Bible, 
ingrained into the lives and dear to the hearts of so many, a 
most potent instrument for inculcating the moral lessons which 
he desired to see inculcated and for inspiring the moral aspira- 
tions which he desired to see inspired. With its beautiful 
language and its old associations, it seemed to him a means of 
awakening the moral sense and pointing out the duty of man, 
such as he could not find elsewhere, such at least as he could 
not wisely put on one side. 

He was well aware that in it the great moral lessons which 
he sought to enforce were closely wrapped up in other things, 
were, indeed, conveyed by means of teachings, many of which 
he was convinced were erroneous, some of which he held to 
be mischievous. But he thought that this difficulty was largely 
met by the decision that the Bible was to be taught in the 
school in such a way as to be free from dogma. And, weigh- 
ing one thing against the other, he accepted Biblical teaching 
as what in the language of the world is called a practical com- 
promise, He was the more inclined to this step because he 
believed and hoped that it was the beginning of other things. 
He took it for granted that this Biblical teaching would be 
placed in the hands of laymen, and moulded by the thoughts 
of laymen. Laymen would, he conceived, be more and more 
drawn to his own way of thinking, and out of the teaching 
which he had helped to institute would be evolved another 
simpler ethical teaching free from all theological conceptions, 
He failed to realise that to make the Bible the chosen and sole 
means of enforcing moral lessons strengthened the ties binding 
the teaching of moral duties to the acceptance of ideas which 
he regarded as erroneous, or even mischievous. He failed to 
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realise how strongly they who believe the whole Bible to be 
the word of God, and hold its teachings to be the only guide 
of life, would resent bits of it being used to enforce moral 
laws of human invention, while the rest of it was ignored or 
disparaged. 

What he had hoped to be a compromise of peace became, 
even in his time, and since his death has still more become, like 
so many other practical compromises, a mother of strife. He 
did not, even in his last days, repent the compromise ; since 
through it, it seemed to him, “twenty years of reasonably 
good primary education had been secured.” But he did not 
regard it as final. He was forced to admit that the teaching of 
the duties of life according to natural or, as it is sometimes 
called, secular knowledge, tnat which he believed to be the 
true teaching must stand by itself alone and not attempt to 
make use of any other kind of teaching. It was clear to him 
that, so soon as it could be brought about, the State must limit 
itself to teaching the things which belong to natural knowledge 
and these only, leaving other bodies to teach other things in 
their own way, offering to all equal opportunities, but meddling 
with none and directly favouring none. He avowed his con- 
viction that “the principle of strict secularity in State education 
is sound and must eventually prevail.” 

His zeal for education did not stop, however, at children, or 
at young men and women ; early in life he began to put his 
shoulder to the wheel in the great task of educating the people, 
of teaching the great public of all sorts and conditions, high and 
low, rich and poor, the main truths which in his opinion ought 
to guide them in the conduct of life ; and as the years went on 
the call to fulfil this task seemed to him more and more urgent, 
He passed from the chair of the professor to the pulpit of the 
preacher, and in the later years of his life gave himself up 
almost wholly to the issue of writings which he himself 
acknowledged to be of the kind which men call sermons. Any 
attempt to describe Huxley’s influence on his fellows and his 
place in the world which did not give ample room for the 
consideration of this side of his life and this direction of his 
labours would be a wholly vain one. 

Following out his favourite analogy of a machine, he recog- 
nised in man, on the one hand, a moving power, or rather moving 
powers, and, on the other hand, directive agencies by which the 
movements set going by the power, in other words, the acts of 
man, are shaped so as to accomplish this andthatend. Early in 
life he had come to the conclusion that these directive agencies 
were to be found in knowledge, in natural knowledge, and in 
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this alone. He was convinced that the true conduct of life was 
that which was in accordance with the laws of nature, and that 
a knowledge of those laws could alone supply a judgment, the 
more trustworthy the fuller the knowledge, whether this or 
that act was in accord with those laws or not, and so whether 
it was right or wrong. And when he spoke of “ right” and 
“wrong,” he meant every kind of right, and every kind of 
wrong. 

His studies in biology had made it clear to him that man must 
be looked upon as a whole; that in respect to none of his acts, 
whatever be their kind, can man’s nature be divided into two 
halves, in such a way that the one half is to be considered as 
wholly unlike the other half, to be viewed from a wholly 
different point of view and to be treated in a wholly different 
way. Without attempting to say what body was or what 
mind was, he insisted that the two were so wed together that 
no one in dealing with them could put them apart and treat 
each as if it stood alone. He found it freely admitted that the 
conduct of man’s stomach, however much it had been in 
earlier times, and indeed still was, governed by the impulses of 
appetite, and by the results of rough experience embodied in 
custom and authority, was being more and more subjected to 
rules based on a still imperfect but rapidly growing knowledge 
of physiological laws. He noted that whenever any ques- 
tion arose as to what the stomach should be allowed, or be 
made to do, the final appeal was to physiology, and to this 
alone, the health and happiness of the stomach being sought 
for in obedience to physiological laws, and in this alone. 
And what was true for part of man he claimed to be true 
for the whole of man. Man’s whole nature, and not simply 
this or that part of it, was subject to natural laws; and the 
welfare of the whole, no less than of each part, was to be sought 
in obedience to these laws. As the path to so-called physical 
health lay in the strenuous search after physiological laws, and 
in obeying them when found, so the path to moral and social 
health lay in a like search after ethical and social laws and in 
a like obedience to them when found. He met with no one 
who contended that because at the present day our knowledge 
of physiological laws is fragmentary and halting it is to be set 
aside as of no avail for the conduct of life in its physical 
aspects; on the contrary, he met everywhere with urgent 
demands for vigorous research, prompted by the sure convic- 
tion that a fuller knowledge would bring to us the means of 
securing a more wholesome physical life. And he argued that 
the fact of our knowledge of ethical and social laws being still 
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more fragmentary and halting than our knowledge of physio- 
logical laws—so fragmentary and so halting, indeed, that the 
ethical and social knowledge of to-day might be compared 
with the physiological knowledge of centuries ago—was no 
valid argument for refusing to accept that knowledge as the 
ultimate guide in the conduct of life. On the contrary, it 
seemed to him that this constituted the very reason why the 
most strenuous efforts should be made to advance that know- 
ledge as rapidly as may be. 

Natural knowledge was, he maintained, the one and the 
same guide, the only sure guide in the quest after both physical 
and moral welfare. The address “On Improving Natural 
Knowledge,” which was delivered nearly half a century ago, in 
1866, and which comes first in the first volume of his collected 
Addresses and Essays, and is the key to all which follow, sets 
forth in telling words his conviction that what began as a 
search into things physical has become a search into things 
spiritual, and that the value of natural knowledge lies not so 
much in the mastery which it has given over the forces which 
determine the welfare of the body (valuable as that mastery 
may be) as in the mastery which it promises over the forces 
which determine the welfare of man as a whole. Natural 
knowledge was, he said, “a real mother of mankind, bringing 
them up with kindness, and, if need be, with sternness in the 
way they should go, and instructing them in all things needed 
for their welfare.” 


The improvement of natural knowledge, whatever direction it has taken and 
however low the aims of those who may have commenced it, has not only 
conferred practical benefits on men, but in so doing has effected a revolution 
in their conceptions of the universe and of themselves, and has profoundly 
altered their modes of thinking and their views of right and wrong. I say that 
natural knowledge, seeking to satisfy natural wants, has found the ideas which 
can alone still spiritual cravings. I say that natural knowledge, in desiring 
to ascertain the laws of comfort, has been driven to discover those of conduct, 
and to lay the foundation of a new morality. 


Natural knowledge, moreover, gave man, in his opinion, not 
only directive agencies, but also moving powers for the conduct 
of life. It not only laid bare the laws according to which man 
must walk, but also, rightly grasped, raised up visions which 
awakened or which strengthened the emotions and affections 
needed to bear man up in his efforts so to walk, following right 
and shunning wrong. Love of good, hatred of evil, feelings of 
awe and reverence, such as must ever arise when man tries to 
pierce below the surface of things, yearnings for and strivings 
towards a goal of ideal perfection, nearness to which is the 
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true measure of real happiness—these seemed to him the heart 
of every true religion whatever might be its doctrinal wrappings. 
Of all these he believed natural knowledge to be, and in 
the struggles of his own life had found it to be, a true, potent, 
and yet simple nurse. 

He knew that in this view of the work and power of natural 
knowledge he was looking ahead ; he was aware how little had 
as yet been achieved in the improvement of natural knowledge, 
how much had yet to be done before that which it promised 
could be accomplished. But the way to effective truth had 
been entered upon, time and labour only were needed for the 
rest. Filled as he was with this dominant conviction of the 
higher power of natural knowledge and of the crying need for 
the advance of that knowledge, it is no wonder that he felt, and 
felt strongly, that every hindrance of man’s own making to that 
advance was a hindrance to man’s social and moral progress, 
and told against man’s highest welfare. It was this feeling 
which brought him into conflict with what I may here venture 
to speak of collectively as the Church. And no true concep- 
tion of Huxley’s life can be gained unless his attitude in this 
respect be clearly understood. 

He distinguished in the work of the Church between the 
moving power and the directive agencies. The moving power 
may be found in the words, love and fear of God, hope and 
dread of the life to come. The dominant emotion indicated by 
the words love and fear of God seemed to him, when carefully 
examined, to be in essence identical with the dominant emotion 
which he recognised as the moving power making for man’s 
welfare, which had been the moving power of his own life, 
which had been his religion, and which he spoke of as love of 
good and of truth and fear of evil and of lies. Whether the 
good and the true were presented in a personal form, or not so 
presented, seemed to him to make no real difference in the 
nature of the emotion itself ; and if, on the one hand, it might 
seem that the emotion was intensified when sustained by a per- 
sonal conception, on the other hand it might be regarded as 
more durable and constant when it stood alone and was not in 
any way contingent on intellectual conceptions. Moreover, so 
it seemed to him at least, as man’s knowledge grew more and 
more, there would come a growing potency of that other 
accompanying emotion of awe and reverence which springs 
from the increasing recognition of the mystery of the unknown 
for ever lying beyond the farthermost margin of the expanding 
known. 

Towards the other moving power of the Church, the hope 
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and dread of the life to come, his attitude was very different. 
These words signified, not as did the words love of God, a 
native emotion shaped, not created, by intellectual conceptions, 
but an adventitious emotion whose very birth was due to con- 
ceptions in which natural knowledge was more or less involved. 
To him natural knowledge brought no proof, and could bring 
no proof, of a life hereafter ; this could neither affirm nor deny 
that man lived after death. He fully recognised the great part 
played in the conduct of life by the hope of reward and the 
dread of punishment; but in the conduct of life according to 
natural knowledge both the hope and the dread must have 
natural knowledge as their base; the sequence of the reward 
or of the punishment upon the deed must be within the reach 
of proof, otherwise neither the one nor the other could be of 
avail. The hope and the dread which did not rest on proof 
seemed to him a broken reed not to be trusted. 

Deep, however, as was his conviction that the hope of future 
reward and the fear of future punishment having no assured 
basis of certain knowledge, could not be used as the main 
motive power in the conduct of life without in the end doing 
harm, strongly as he felt that to go further and put these for- 
ward as the necessary and indispensable instruments in the 
moral government of the world was, as he said in a letter to 
Charles Kingsley, ‘a mischievous lie,” this was not the main- 
spring of that continued active opposition to the Church which 
is displayed in so many especially of his later writings. That 
opposition was engendered not so much by the kind of moving 
power put forward by the Church as by the directive agencies 
through which the Church strove to make that moving power 
effective for the conduct of life. 

He, as I have said, had early come to the conviction that 
since the conduct of life, of moral as well as physical life, 
must be guided by obedience to the laws of nature and by 
this alone, the welfare of mankind hung upon the continued 
progress of natural knowledge, through which man learnt 
the laws which he must obey and saw his way before him. 
But it seemed to him that the Church in every one of its 
particular forms, in framing rules for the conduct of life, now 
to a greater, now to a lesser degree, had made in the past, was 
making in the present, and would make in the future, use of 
an appeal to a something which, under the name of authority, 
inspiration, revelation, was not only no part of natural know- 
ledge, but gave rise to teachings which might be, and often 
were, in direct contradiction to the teachings of natural know- 
ledge. He further found that when such contradiction came 
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to hand the Church demanded that natural knowledge should 
give way. This was the origin of the active opposition of 
which I am speaking. Quite early in his career, while his 
name was as yet but little known outside the narrow circle of 
men of science, he was brought face to face with this attitude 
of the Church by the way in which so many voices of the 
Church received the views put forward by Charles Darwin in his 
Origin of Species. The reception which that book met with entered 
like iron into Huxley’s soul ; he never forgot it. Stirred up by 
it, he was swept away from the quiet retirement of scientific 
inquiry, the results of which could not reach the larger world 
until after many days and then mainly through the mouths of 
divers interpreters ; he was carried forth into the market-place 
to speak directly to the people and become before them the 
untiring, fearless champion of the claims of natural knowledge. 
It shaped the whole of the rest of his life. Henceforward he 
to a large extent deserted scientific research and forsook the 
joys which it might bring to himself, in order that he might 
secure for others that full freedom of inquiry which is the 
necessary condition for the advance of natural knowledge. 
Here was a book which, with a quietness born of the con- 
sciousness of strength, made known the conclusions to which 
the author, working wholly within the bounds of natural know- 
ledge, had been led while he during long years patiently 
gathered observations and as patiently meditated during long 
years on what those observations meant. Every line in the 
book dealt with natural knowledge and with natural knowledge 
alone ; the whole of it appealed to natural knowledge as the 
only judge of the validity of its conclusions. By the light of 
natural knowledge Huxley himself tried the book, and, though 
aware of what was missing in this part or that, accepted the 
main contention as proved, and in accepting it threw aside 
views to which at an earlier period he had been led. Others, 
trying the book also by the light of natural knowledge, found 
it in their opinion wanting. With these Huxley could not 
agree ; but, though their arguments seemed to him lacking in 
force, he could not otherwise find fault with their attitude. 
With those voices of the Church of which I have spoken, it 
was different. These, so it seemed to Huxley, rejected the 
conclusions of the book, not because they were not according 
to natural knowledge, but because they were, or appeared to 
be, in contradiction to what was, or what appeared to be, the 
teaching of the Church. This, he thought, was the real reason 
of the opposition which so many of the Church offered to 
Charles Darwin’s views ; such opponents might arm themselves 
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with arguments drawn from natural knowledge, but the real 
fight which they were fighting was, in his opinion, one against 
the validity of natural knowledge itself when in conflict with the 
authority of the Church. 

To this conflict Huxley girded himself with all his might on 
the side of natural knowledge. To understand his attitude 
it must be remembered how strong, as I have already said, was 
his conviction that natural knowledge and natural knowledge 
alone is to be trusted as the ultimate guide of man in the 
conduct of life. The efficacy of the guidance must be measured 
by the fulness of the knowledge ; and Huxley’s knowledge was 
great enough to make him see how imperfect was natural 
knowledge in its present stage when called upon to rule the 
conduct of even physical life,and how infinitely more imperfect 
when appealed to as a guide of the conduct of moral, social life. 
The welfare of mankind was, in his eyes, indissolubly bound 
up with the advance, the steady, nay, the rapid advance of 
natural knowledge. Any hindrance to that advance was, to his 
mind, a wrong to mankind. What hindrance could be more 
hurtful than the contention that natural knowledge was not 
master of its own domain, but must bow its head and keep 
silence when even in its own field it came into conflict with the 
master of another land? The call to strive for the doing away 
of that hindrance rang loud in Huxley’s ears. 

It was in his view of some importance, it was of perhaps 
of great importance, that Charles Darwin’s conclusions should 
be generally accepted as solid contributions to natural know- 
ledge, in order to increase their fruitfulness for the further 
advance of that knowledge ; and we to-day can recognise how 
fruitful they have proved. Still more important was it in his 
opinion that these conclusions should be judged as to their 
validity by an appeal to natural knowledge, and to that alone, 
and not by an appeal to another tribunal. The reception of 
Charles Darwin’s book was to him only an instance, was only 
one of many signs, of an abiding antagonism. The same thing 
had happened again and again in the past, it must be looked for 
again and again in the future; the fight will always be going 
on. His attitude was not changed on hearing other voices of 
the Church declare that the origin of species, including that of 
the human species, by selection, was not destructive to the 
teaching of the Church, but, on the contrary, was in accordance 
with it, and indeed had in a way been anticipated by it. He 
was glad that one cause of quarrel was out of the way ; but he 
felt that even with these voices the potential cause of quarrel 
still held its ground. They now approved of Darwin’s views ; 
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but would they approve of the next great result gained by some 
student of natural knowledge in even the near future should 
this seem to them to conflict with the teaching of the Church ? 
If they found that it did conflict, would not they also then join 
in denouncing it? He had no doubt but what they would. 
He was convinced that the antagonism was a fundamental one. 
It was one moreover which he seemed to meet with every- 
where, 

I had set out [says he] on a journey with no other purpose than that ot 
exploring a certain province of natural knowledge ; I strayed no hair’s breadth 
from the course which it was my right and my duty to pursue; and yet I found 
that, whatever route I took, before long I came to a tall and formidable- 
looking fence. . . . The only alternatives were either to give up my journey— 
which I was not minded to do—or to break the fence down and go through it.* 
And especially during the latter years of his life he set himself 
vigorously to the task of breaking down fences. 

The Church, he said to himself, whenever it sees fit, opposes 
natural knowledge; in the service of my sovereign lord, 
natural knowledge, it is my duty to oppose the Church. I am 
not going out of my way in doing this; it lies straight before 
me in my path. He went on the way which he had set before 
him, well knowing that in so doing he gave great offence. To 
many a quiet Christian heart he brought much pain, handling, 
as he did, themes which to them were indissolubly joined to 
their inmost feelings of reverence, with the free manner of a 
fighter who flashes in his sword wherever he sces an opening 
to do his opponent harm. To those who blame him for this 
the reply may be given that the greater the reverence resting 
on what he was convinced was a false foundation, the more 
pressing seemed to him the duty to show the falseness of the 
foundation in the clearest, most direct way, such as could be 
understood by all. Moreover, the manner in which he used 
his weapons in this matter was in no wise different from his 
usual manner on other occasions. He was by temperament 
“ever a fighter”; in his combats within the realms of natural 
knowledge, and these were not a few, he hit quick and he hit 
hard, for such was his way of fighting. 

Many of his friends, who, like him, put their trust in natural 
knowledge, reproached him with spending his strength in war- 
fare of such a kind. The surest way to make natural know- 
ledge prevail, they said, is to extend its boundaries; as it 
advances other things must give way before it. Was it not a 
misdirection of energy that he who in past years had shown 
such power and done so much to drive farther and farther off 


* Collected Essays, V., Pref. p. vii. 
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the line which parts the known from the unknown, should 
spend time and labour in controversies which in themselves 
brought no clear advancement of natural knowledge, and in 
conducting which he could make little use of that wealth of 
natural knowledge which he already possessed, and had, with 
tireless labour, to seek the arguments which he used in un- 
accustomed antiquarian and linguistic studies ? 

He thought otherwise. He was convinced, and increasingly 
convinced as years went on, that natural knowledge could not 
go on to that fuller development which was needed to make it 
accepted as the true guide in the whole conduct of life, so long 
as men in general still believed that as regards parts of that 
conduct the only true guide was to be found in the teachings of 
the Church and in these alone. He had no doubt whatever that 
for the adequate progress of natural knowledge some one must 
be bold enough to stand up against the Church whenever it 
said to natural knowledge, “thus far but no farther,” bold 
enough to show the world that the Church’s claim to dictate to 
natural knowledge broke down when it was tried without fear 
and without prejudice. Seeing none other bold enough, he took 
the task upon himself. Whether he was right or wrong, the 
world must judge. 

He is gone; but the conflict, in which so much of his life 
was spent, still remains with us. Among the followers of 
natural knowledge, both the workers and they who only 
know its ways, there are and always will be they who hold 
that natural knowledge is not merely a hewer of wood and 
a drawer of water, a provider of physical health and material 
benefits, but beyond that the only sure guide to moral health 
and spiritual well-being, who hold that man can only safely 
direct his steps by frank obedience to the known laws of 
nature, the more safely the better and the more fully these laws 
are known. Such are well aware that the always increasing, 
but ever limited known is wrapped round on all sides with a 
boundless unknown. Peering from time to time into that dark 
unknown they may people its depths with fancies ; but they 
leave those fancies there when they turn back to their daily 
task in the clear light of the known. Yet the feelings of 
wonder and awe with which that vast unknown must always 
fill them will abide with them, chastening and humbling them, 
ennobling their daily task and fitting them the better to 
perform it. Borne up by such feelings Huxley lived and 
worked. 

MICHAEL FOSTER. 
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WASHINGTON, April 12, 1904. 

ONCE again the Supreme Court of the United States iby a 
majority of one has made both law and history. A few 
months ago I called attention to the unlimited power of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, a power which, with all 
due deference to Mr. Bryce, who was so profoundly impressed 
with the greatness of that court, has become so enormous as 
to be almost dangerous. Whenever Congress makes a 
law no one knows whether that law is a thing to command 
respect, a thing of substance, something that is the expression 
of the people as voiced through its political majority, or whether 
it is merely a legislative scarecrow, a bogey, a marionette, that 
may terrify or amuse so long as Congress stands behind it, but 
becomes merely a bundle of rags or wires the moment the 
Supreme Court begins to dissect it. Congress may pass a law, 
because it is the province of Congress to do anything that is 
wise or foolish, but only the Supreme Court can say whether 
the law is really a law, whether it keeps within the narrow 
limits of the Constitution or oversteps it, and ceases to be the 
instant the blighting touch of the Supreme Court is laid 
upon it. 

In England there is frequent cause of complaint against “ judge- 
made law,” and the construction put upon Acts of Parliament 
by judges often nullifies the intent of Parliament. But Par- 
liament always has the remedy in its own hands. If judicial 
interpretation destroys the purpose of Parliament, Parliament 
can quickly make a later enactment, and the Courts will be 
governed accordingly. The will of the majority is the voice 
of Parliament, a political voice always, as it necessarily and 
properly must be, but the voice of politics is stilled when the 
bench is approached. 

In the United States there is no finality of legislation until 
it has been passed upon by the Supreme Court. Any law may 
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be declared unconstitutional, and, therefore, ipso jure, null and 
void. Nine judges constitute the bench of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, of whom from a third toa majority are of 
opposing political faiths, and this means more than would appear 
on the surface to the casual investigator. In England the 
politics of a judge are either unknown or quickly forgotten as 
soon as he dons the ermine; in the United States it is almost 
impossible to forget the political convictions of a judge, as his 
reading of the Constitution is to a great extent influenced by 
political teachings, the Constitution is a political instrument and 
has always rested upon political construction, and in any great 
case coming before the Supreme Court, speculation as to the 
decision of the Court will be based upon the political composi- 
tion of the Court. And this of course is quite natural when it is 
remembered that the justices are, as a rule, men who before their 
elevation to the bench have taken not merely an indifferent 
interest in politics, but have been active and pronounced poli- 
ticians. When a man has been for many years before his 
appointment to the bench a Democratic Senator or a Republican 
Member of Congress or a Republican Secretary of State, when 
he has defended the democratic or republican interpretation of 
the Constitution, as the case may be, and the difference is funda- 
mental, it is not likely that the translation from Congress to the 
Court will entirely change his views or his temperament, or 
his habits of thought, or that the construction which he places 
upon an admittedly political instrument will not be influenced 
by his political creed. 

This were unfortunate enough, and yet it would be robbed of 
many of its objectionable features if the decisions of the Supreme 
Court were unanimous, or at least recorded the substantial 
unanimity of the nine justices, as the public would be convinced 
that neither political nor other considerations influenced the 
learned judges. Unfortunately of recent years, especially of the 
last few years, when some of the most momentous decisions 
have been rendered, this has not been the practice. Not only 
has the court not been unanimous, not only has the decision not 
been rendered with only one or two justices dissenting from the 
conclusions of the majority, but every decision of the last few 
years involving the highest political considerations has come 
from a divided bench of five to four. In other words, a single 
justice has held the balance of power ; that one justice has had 
it in his power to change the course of American history. 

This is no exaggeration of statement ; it is merely the transcript 

of the record, The United States is to-day a colonial power, it 
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is to-day an Asiatic power, because after four justices of the 
Supreme Court had read the Constitution and found that it 
permitted the American people to hold colonies, and four justices 
of the Supreme Court from their reading of the Constitution 
found that there was no warrant for colonies in the American 
system of government, the ninth member of the court decided 
with his four associates who maintained the affirmative of the 
proposition. What that means to the future of American history 
only time will tell, but when we see an American Secretary of 
State proposing to safeguard the interests of China and all the 
rest of the world following his lead, its importance cannot be 
under-estimated. By the same vote—five to four—the Court held 
that an income-tax could not be levied ; by the same vote—five 
to four—it decided the Transmissouri freight case, the first of the 
series of decisions involving the right of Congress to regulate 
commerce under the Constitution, which has led up to the latest 
decision, also by a vote of five to four, declaring the Northern 
Securities Company an illegal corporation, and thereby uphold- 
ing the constitutionality and validity of the Sherman anti-trust 
law. 

That is the significance of the sustaining by the Court of the 
suit brought by the government, which has attracted almost as 
much attention in England as in America. It does not perhaps 
finally settle a question that has for so long been a matter of 
doubt, but it quiets it, it is a long step toward that settlement, 
and is conclusive announcement that the power of Congress to 
control monopoly and regulate trade is so far-reaching that there 
is no longer any excuse left to Congress not to exercise that 
power with wisdom and moderation. For it is to be observed 
that the decisions of the Supreme Court are as unalterable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. The composition of the court 
may change, but the tables on which its decrees are written are 
never effaced or altered ; at least in the 125 years of the existence 
of the Court it has never happened that a decision pronounced 
by one bench has been upset by its successor. In the infancy 
of the Republic, when the Court was called upon to construe the 
powers of Congress; in the years immediately preceding and 
following the civil war, when the great questions of slavery and 
the new conditions arising out of the abolition of slavery were 
matters of judicial and constitutional determination ; in more 
recent times, when international relations and the regulation of 
finance and commerce have come before the Court, it has con- 
sistently shown that narrow as are the limitations of the Constitu- 
tion the Court has always been able to adjust those limitations to 
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meet modern requircinents. The Constitution has been no 
“ body of death” to clog development or to fetter enterprise. 

By the third clause of the eighth section of the Constitution, 
Congress is given power “to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes,” 
apparently a plain and explicit grant of authority. It was con- 
tended for many years by astute lawyers, as well as the more 
simple layman, that these words meant exactly what they said : 
namely, that it was within the power of Congress, by suitable 
legislation, to regulate commerce between the various States of the 
Union. But what is “commerce between the States ?” Common 
sense could answer the question without much hesitation ; judges 
and lawyers, whose legal knowledge often obscures their common 
sense, found the answer more difficult. The States could regulate 
commerce within their own borders, but not when the commerce 
was inter-State, and because of the doubt as to the power of Con- 
gress to make needful regulations, the great trusts and corpora- 
tions, whose power it was necessary to curb and restrain, found 
themselves in a sort of No-man’s land, an Alsatia that afforded 
them legal sanctuary, where they were secure from the enact- 
ments of Congress or the mandates of courts. 

The Sherman anti-trust law has been on the statute-books since 
1890. Not until its provisions were invoked by the present 
Attorney-General was it regarded as an effective weapon to prevent 
the elimination of competition or the restraint of trade. It is 
neither radical nor revolutionary. It corresponds with similar 
English statutes. Now it is interesting as showing the capacity 
of the Supreme Court to keep pace with modern requirements, 
that shortly after the Sherman Act became law, suit was brought 
against a sugar-refining company for being a “‘trust”’ in violation 
of its provisions, and the Government was non-suited by the 
Supreme Court on the grcund, to give merely the broad conclu- 
sions, that when a person made sugar in a certain State and sold 
it to a citizen of another State, the transaction began and ended 
so far as the seller was concerned, in the State of its manufacture, 
therefore it was State and not inter-State commerce, therefore it 
was outside the purview of Congress to regulate, as Congress 
cannot regulate the domestic affairs of a State. If that suit were 
to be tried to-day, it is quite safe to assert that the Government 
would not lose its suit; but for years it stood as the obstacle to 
prosecutions under the Act, and was the reason given why it was 
impossible to bring the trusts and other great aggregations of 
capital under governmental control. Meanwhile, curiously 
enough, while the Court allowed this decision to stand, or rather 
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it would be more proper to say no occasion arose for it to be 
reversed, it began more liberally to construe the powers of 
Government, and remove the shackles that it had riveted on justice. 
Thus, while it had denied the right of the Government to regulate 
commerce, it admitted its right to regulate the imstruments of 
commerce, a distinction so subtle that only a Supreme Court of 
justice could understand it. Still later it gave to the Government 
the right to prohibit the transmission through the post of lottery 
tickets, not because lottery tickets were immoral or demoralising, 
but because the Government had the right to regulate commerce 
between the States, and a lottery ticket was property, a thing of 
value, an article of commerce, consequently it was subject to 
Governmental regulation. 

The Northern Securities decision will not, as many people 
erroneously imagine, drive every trust out of existence or prevent 
combinations, or work irreparable injury to business, but it will 
have the effect of making all inter-State commerce subject to the 
control of the Government, and it will prevent persons engaged 
in inter-State trade from evading their responsibilities by shielding 
themselves behind the skirts of the various States, which up to 
the present time have acted as the protectors of their own legal 
creations and stood between them and the general Government. 
In short, year by year the powers of the general Government are 
becoming greater and more extensive, which strict Construc- 
tionists, and especially Democrats, deplore, because they look 
upon it a perversion of the Constitution and foreign to the prin- 
ciples upon which the American system of government is founded, 
but which modern thought recognises as necessary if the func- 
tions of government are to be properly performed. Where there 
are forty-five independent and sovereign States conflicting inte- 
rests are almost inevitable ; a strong centralised Government is 
removed from these dangers, and is better able to govern in the 
interests of all, and especially to carry on its relations with foreign 
nations. The greater the power of the Federal Government the 
greater the influence of the United States in international affairs. 


For the first time since Mr. Roosevelt has been in the White 
House he has been accused of “ playing politics” and using the 
machinery of Government purely to advance his ownends. A 
few months ago I referred to the efforts then being made to pass 
a law giving to every survivor of the Northern armies of the war 
of the rebellion, irrespective of age, length of service, or physical 
condition, a pension, the real motive of which was not so much 
love for the old soldier as it was a desire to make the “soldier 
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vote” solid for the Republican party in the coming election. If 
Mr. Roosevelt was not privy to the scheme he did not discourage 
it, and it was in a fair way of being forced through Congress 
when the newspapers opened fire on it, denounced it as a scan- 
dalous misuse of public money, and so frightened the Republicans 
both in and out of Congress that they shelved the project for the 
time being. Mr. Roosevelt has now given the soldiers a tithe of 
what they think they are entitled to by directing the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions to make a progressive increase in pension of 
men of sixty-two years of age and upwards, for which he has 
been savagely denounced as having used the treasury to make 
votes for himself, and as having violated the law by usurping the 
prerogative of Congress. One does not like to think of Mr. Roose- 
velt as resorting to the same devious devices to curry favour with 
a certain section of the electorate that Mr. Blaine, for example, or 
any other politician might have availed himself of, and for the 
sake of his reputation, no matter how well meaning and unselfish 
his intentions, one wishes that Mr. Roosevelt had deferred issuing 
the order at least until after the election, when the imputation of 
political motives would have less foundation. 


Readers of this correspondence will not, I believe, accuse me 
of any undue partiality for Tammany Hall or its methods, or that 
I have ever hesitated to express my condemnation of the means 
by which it has managed to retain its political supremacy. It is, 
therefore, only just, and it is also a pleasure, to call attention to 
the decent and excellent government that the City of New York 
is for the first time enjoying under a Tammany adininistration. 
When Mr. McClellan was elected Mayor last autumn I ventured 
the opinion, knowing his high character, his views of public 
service, and the motives that animated him, that he would 
endeavour to govern the city in a way that would meet with the 
approval of all properly constituted persons, but I feared he 
might not be able to escape from the contamination of his 
surroundings, and would find himself powerless to cope with the 
forces of evil and corruption. Mr. McClellan has more than 
realised the expectations of his best friends. Modestly, and with- 
out any blare of trumpets, he has gone about the work of purify- 
ing New York and making it a respectable city. The return to 
power of Tammany was hailed by the half world as their licence 
to plunder and debauch ; every gambler and thief and purveyor 
of immorality feasted in imagination upon the profits of crime in 
which they were all to share the moment Tammany was once 
more firmly in the saddle. 
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Mr. McClellan has grievously disappointed “the powers that 
prey.” -New York is not the gold mine that they pictured. The 
police are doing their duty ; they are sternly fighting vice and 
crime ; and making miserable the lives of gamblers. The men 
who were told that with the success of Tammany there would be 
no more “ Puritanical” Sundays, that liquor would be sold as 
openly on that day as any other, that the existence of gambling 
houses and worse resorts would be winked at, are dazed and 
cannot understand what it all means. To those who know Mr. 
McClellan it means simply that he is determined to show that 
Tammany is not all vile, and that it is possible for a Tammany 
administration to be as clean and law-abiding as the Republicans. 
Mr. McClellan, as I pointed out at the time of his election, has a 
magnificent opportunity. He is young, well born, and inde- 
pendent of financial cares. If he adds to the reputation that he 
has already won by governing the City of New York with honesty 
and ability he can rely with almost absolute certainty upon being 
in the course of a few years the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. 

Mr. McClellan’s administration has enriched the vernacular 
with a word that is extremely expressive and picturesque, and 
because of those qualities is sanctioned by the best authorities. 
In discussing conditions with the reporters Mr. McClellan’s Chief 
of Police said that the “lid” was on and would remain on. It 
was an expression at once so racy and so vigorous that it 
immediately appealed to the reporters, who made the most of it. 
By the “lid” a very simple state of affairs is meant. If the town 
is “ wide open,” that is if the laws are being openly violated, the 
“lid” is off ; but if the police are doing their duty and enforcing 
the laws, the “lid” is on. The word has already come into wide 
use. Purists may object to it, but the people like it, and language 
is usually made by the people. 


If the Democratic Convention to nominate a presidential can- 
didate were to meet next week instead of three months hence, 
every one would feel certain that the nominee would be Chief 
Justice Alton B. Parker, of the New York Court of Appeals. At 
the present moment the tide is running so strongly in his 
direction that it has swept everything before it, and for this 
Judge Parker is largely indebted to Mr. Hearst of the New 
York yellow Fournal. Last month‘! pointed out that while the 
other candidates, actual and prospective, were doing nothing, Mr. 
Hearst was industriously engaged in securing delegates and 
creating sentiment in favour of his nomination. The Hearst 
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movement at first was laughed at because it was deemed incredible 
that the country could seriously consider his nomination, but it 
soon reached a point when it could no longer be ignored with 
safety, and when it became necessary, if the party was to be saved 
from a more disastrous defeat than that which it suffered under 
Bryan—that is, if it was to be saved from annihilation—it must 
immediately counter the Hearst frenzy by letting it be known that 
those in authority would give their support to an essentially safe 
and conservative man. Judge Parker fills the requirements better 
than any other man in the Democratic party. Judge Parker is 
not a man whose great character or high talents impress the 
country, because the country knows all too little of him and has 
to take him almost entirely on faith. But, at any rate, he isa 
man of respectability and of no small legal ability, and his name 
inspires respect, even if it does not arouseenthusiasm. To those 
persons who are impatient to know Judge Parker’s views, and 
who urge that he.should be induced to “speak out upon the issue 
of the day” before he is nominated, so that the country may 
know what kind of a man he is, the New York World pointedly 
replies : “ Judge Parker will be nominated. Until then he is not 
in politics. When he is nominated he will show that he knows 
how and when to speak. In the meantime he is proving posses- 
sion of the far more important and valuable knowledge of how 
and when and why to keep silence.” 

This of course does not satisfy the critics, who say that entirely 
too much is taken for granted, but it is the best they can get, and 
they have to be satisfied with it. In support of Judge Parker, the 
Louisville Courier Fournal, one of the most influential of the 
Democratic papers of the South, says : 

The bent of Judge Parker’s mind leads him to obey the law and not to 
make law to meet particular exigencies. In this respect, at least, he presents 
a striking contrast to the man whom, if nominated, he will have to oppose. It 
also appears that Judge Parker has been in public life for thirty years, and 
that the New York law reports contain a good deal of his work, which ought 
to show his capacity for dealing with questions of intricacy and importance. 

Despite the pronounced sentiment in favour of Judge Parker 
and the belief amounting almost to conviction that he is certain 
to be the nominee, there are still Democrats who cling to the hope 
that something will intervene to make the Convention realise that 
true wisdom and statesmanship demand the nomination of Mr. 
Cleveland, and these men, supported by some influential news- 
papers, have not abandoned all hope that he may be nominated. 
There is little, however, to encourage this hope, as the South, 
which will furnish 169 of the 239 votes necessary to elect the 
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Democratic nominee, is still so virulently opposed to Mr. Cleve- 
land that it is difficult to see how he can obtain the necessary 
votes in the convention to be nominated. That he has greater 
strength before the country than Judge Parker or any other 
democrat I believe, but the average Southern man is so narrow 
and so intensely prejudiced, that he is willing to lose the election 
rather than win it with Mr. Cleveland. 

The greatest fear of Mr. Roosevelt and his close advisers is that 
the Democratic Convention may do the sensible and unexpected 
and nominate Mr. Cleveland, and one of the President’s strongest 
newspaper organs says: “It is a fact that many of President 
Roosevelt’s closest friends are still convinced that Cleveland will 
be the Democratic nominee.” The Republicans have always 
shown themselves to be better political strategists than the 
Democrats, and the Republicans naturally conclude that the 
Democrats will do what they would do under similar circum- 
stances ; viz., assault their position with their heaviest artillery 
instead of attempting to make a breach with guns of light 
calibre. 

Evidently Mr. Shaw, the secretary of the treasury, fears Mr. 
Cleveland more than he fears any other man, because Mr. Shaw, 
who not infrequently does injudicious things, recently made a 
speech, after the merger decision, in which he called Mr. Cleve- 
land severely to account for not having enforced the provisions 
of the Sherman anti-trust law against the trusts when he was 
President, for which Mr. Shaw has received severe newspaper 
castigation, those papers pointing out that Mr. Roosevelt and his 
friends cannot afford to treat Mr. Cleveland otherwise than with 
the respect to which he is entitled. “Is it not getting to be 
clearly apparent,” the Washington Post asks, 


that, if Mr. Cleveland could be nominated by the Democratic National 
Convention, he would prove a much stronger candidate than any other of the 
possibilities now under serious consideration? Where is the Democrat who 
could equal him in winning support from the Republican side? Judge Parker, 
under the management of David B. Hill, would make little impression upon 
Republican solidity. Parker’s lack of record, considered as an element of 
strength, might be more than offset by the redundancy and the quality of his 
sponsor's record. Cleveland has the contidence of the country to an extent 
unapproached by Hill’s profégé—to an extent that could not be gained by 
that candidate during a campaign directed by Hill... . 

While conservative citizens of all part'es—while all Americans who are not 
gone daft on Bryanism or soni: kindred craze—hope for wise action by the 
Democracy and a campaign «hat will nt compel Democrats to bolt their 
party’s ticket, there are conditions which nienace that happy consummation. 
It may happen in 1904, as it did in 1896,t + the man who saved his country 
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from the calamity of currency debasement will save it from the grasp of the 
forces of revolution and destruction ! 


The Democrats are singularly unfortunate in having no great 
“issues” to present to the country, which makes it all the more 
important that they should have as a candidate a man who is 
“issue” enough in himself, and who is not a vague quantity who 
may stand for anything and have convictions on nothing. So far 
the only issue that the Democrats have made prominent is the 
charge brought against Mr. Roosevelt of being unsafe and erratic ; 
in other words, the Democrats do not arraign the Republican 
party before the bar of public opinion, but simply place Mr. 
Roosevelt on trial. That is not a strong issue, and if the cam- 
paign is to hinge on the characteristics of the candidates, it would 
appear to be clearly indicated that against the reputed rashness 
and impetuosity and lack of balance displayed by Mr. Roosevelt 
should be opposed a candidate in whose judgment and delibera- 
tion and wisdom the country has full confidence. 


Who would not be a promoter and a financier in America if he 
could always be as successful as Mr, Lawson, who testified in a 
suit that he and his friend Mr. Rogers—Mr. Rogers being one of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s Standard Oil partners—went into a little deal and 
made profits of $46,000,000, or say, £9,200,000! After having 
made this remarkable declaration, remarkable enough in these 
days of haute finance to make the public ask whether Mr. Lawson, 
in the enthusiasm of the moment, had not generously added 
a cypher or two for picturesque effect, a few days later Mr. Lawson 
caused still greater surprise by saying that he underestimated his 
profits, and that $66,000,000, or £13,200,000, were nearer the 
mark. ‘ Presumably, this was the Amalgamated Copper deal,” 
says one newspaper which reports Mr. Lawson, and it adds, “The 
Boston financier goes on to describe, at least by inference, the 
financing of the copper deal as a ‘record in high finance which 
for geometrical crookedness has never been equalled.’” Mr. 
Lawson promises startling revelations before he finishes. The 
public by this time is used to startling revelations in connection 
with its big deals and its flotation of huge companies, and perhaps 
would be disappointed if there were not the usual accompani- 
ments. In his picturesque way Mr. Lawson says : 


But as I knew the truth would be confined to the things closely related to 
this suit, I did not see how this case could develop into a startling lid-lifter, 
although I did know that others which would immediately follow could not 
proceed far without the years of accumulated germination of fraud and corrup- 
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tion blowing the lid and the receptacle to which it was attached so far into 
space that it would require the passing of the present generation and the 
coming of new ones before any new lid could be so snugly adjusted to a new 
receptacle as to allow any kind of public plundering fermentation. 


The public is naturally waiting with considerable interest the 
promised lid-lifting exhibition, which will be about all the public 
will get for a somewhat costly experience. Nobody, it will be 
noticed, has been sent to prison, or is in the least danger of having 
to wear stripes. The thieves may quarrel, but honest men do not 
get their due. 


A recent leader in the Daily Telegraph on the relations between 
Russia, Great Britain and the United States, which was cabled to 
this side, has been the text for much comment because it voices 
a feeling generally existing in this country at the present time. 


All attempts to destroy the good feeling between Great Britain and the 
United States [says the 7e/egrafh] must be abandoned. ... If Russia is 
prepared to limit her demands to those she formulated in her different treaties 
with China, and if she is willing to disarm Port Arthur and Vladivostok, which 
can only be a menace to Japan, she can have peace to-morrow with the hearty 
concurrence of Great Britain and the United States. In this particular 
problem Germany’s views are not a factor. 


It has taken many years for Englishmen as well as Americans 
to understand that the aim of Russian diplomacy is to embitter 
the relations between England and the United States so that 
Russia might profit by this friction, but now that Russia’s diplo- 
macy is understood, the malevolent purpose is no more to be 
feared. The eyes of the American people have been opened. 
They are no longer blinded by false pretensions of friendship 
and honeyed words, and they are no longer content to be deluded 
by Russia perverting history forty years after the alleged 
occurrences, 

Russia has played her hand well, as she understands the game; 
she has played it adroitly, boldly and unscrupulously, and she is 
now discovering that with nations as with individuals honesty is 
really the best and most profitable policy. I have always main- 
tained, and on one or two occasions I believe I have demon- 
strated, that Russian diplomacy in its relations with Western 
nations, and especially with the United States, is the acme of 
stupidity and has shown an utter misconception of the American 
character and American methods. It has been only too obvious 
to persons in a position to know that Count Cassini not only 
deluded himself regarding the sentiment of America for Russia 
but of course misinformed his Government. It was a case of the 
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blind leading the blind, with the led believing that the leader was 
clear visioned and acute. 

Only recently Count Cassini asked a prominent man, who has 
always been conspicuously pro-Russian, to explain the meaning 
of the great wave of sentiment for Japan which has swept over 
the country. 

“Shall I tell you the truth ?” this man asked. 

Count Cassini said he wanted the truth and nothing else. 

“Then,” his friend replied, “the reason our people are now 
strongly pro-Japanese is because, to speak quite bluntly, they feel 
Russia has broken her word. She promised to evacuate Man- 
churia last October. Our people do not care so much about 
Manchuria, but for a government to make a promise and then to 
violate it seems to them a shocking thing.” 

Count Cassini protested that this was unjust. Russia had 
invested millions in Manchuria, and was entitled to protect her 
interests. 

“That may all be true,” was the answer, “but you should have 
thought about that before you promised to evacuate. Our people 
have no great love for metaphysics, and they are not profound 
logicians. To them a promise is a promise; when it is given it 
is expected to be kept; and among us the man who holds his 
word lightly loses his standing.” 

There are diplomats and public men in Washington who take 
a long look ahead who say that the events of the last few weeks 
will have consequences of the greatest importance. Realising 
now as she never realised before that the relations between 
England and the United States must necessarily always be more 
intimate than those between any other nations, Russia must 
either be the open foe of both, and thereby still further solidify 
them, or else ask to be admitted to their fellowship, which no 
doubt both nations would be willing to grant on the terms 
suggested by the 7elegraph, which would ensure the peace of the 
world. 


A. MAURICE LOw. 


THE PALAIS BOURBON AND ITS 
INHABITANTS 


No town in the world can present a fairer prospect than does 
Paris, seen on a summer morning from the Place de la Concorde. 
Where is there a nobler Avenue than the one which stretches 
away into the blue distance and finishes with the white arch of 
Napoleon’s erection? * Where can one see purer specimens 
of urban architecture than the mansions which form its 
northern side ? What street so long, so straight, so striking in 
its uniformity as the Rue de Rivoli, which carries off the traffic 
of the square to the east? The stir of trees, the splashing 
fountains, the throng of people and ever-rolling carriages make 
a kaleidoscope of sound and sense which excites one unreason- 
ably and rejoices ear and eye. Seen by moonlight, under the 
deep blue of a midnight sky, the effect is no less beautiful, but 
sadder, and one begins to ponder over the things these stones 
have seen. Sights tragic enough, for down that Avenue came 
the shrieking procession which led Louis XVI. and his Queen 
from Versailles to the Tuileries, virtually prisoners; in the 
square stood the guillotine, where fell the noblest heads in 
France; under the stones of the Rue de Rivoli lie thousands of 
rotting skeletons, the bodies of hastily buried citizens who 
perished in the awful days of the Commune. And the twin 
buildings whose classic fagades look across the square at each 
other in calm and stately fashion, they also have known days of 
tumult and uproar; one bears the marks of bullet-wounds 
inflicted during the Commune ; both have had to compromise 
with the times in order to ensure survival. 

The building at the northern end is the Church of La 
Madeleine, that at the southern end, separated from the Place 
by the river Seine, is the Palais du Corps Législatif, or Palais 
Bourbon. 

This latter name has clung to the pile of stones, perhaps 
because memories of an older erection lend the modern one an 


* Finished and inaugurated under Louis Philippe, 1836. 
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added attraction and the history of each forms a contrast in 
French life and politics both picturesque and interesting. 

Since 1798 the scene of grave debate, of impassioned oratory, 
and not unfrequently of wild disorder, the palace was originally 
the sumptuous residence of the Princes of the Bourbon Condé 
family, and was built by the Duchesse de Bourbon, daughter of 
Louis XIV. and Madame de Montespan. 

Madame de Maintenon had taught a servile aristocracy to 
look upon these alliances between the natural offspring of the 
king and the princes and princesses of the blood royal as 
highly desirable connections. The Prince de Conti had been 
delighted to espouse the daughter of Madame de la Valliére, and 
the proud family of Condé were no less enchanted when, during 
a visit paid by the king to Chantilly, it was arranged that 
Mile. de Nantes, his daughter by Madame de Montespan, 
should marry the young Duc de Bourbon, grandson and heir 
of the hero prince. The marriage was solemnised at Versailles, 
in his majesty’s apartments, with all the splendour that was 
characteristic of these functions, the childish actors in the 
pageant being respectively twelve and fifteen years old. The 
new duchess was remarkably beautiful, it appears, if memoirs of 
the period can be relied on, for we are told that the fame of her 
loveliness spread abroad as far as the kingdom of Morocco. 
However that may be, she did not long preserve her looks, for 
two years after her marriage she lay at death’s door with the 
small-pox at Fontainebleau. ‘Madame la Duchesse has the 
small-pox,” writes Mme. de Caylus ; “never had she been so 
charming, so brilliant as she appeared on the eve of her illness.” 
The Prince de Condé, old as he was, hurried to her bedside, 
the king also on receipt of the news arrived post-haste, but the 
prince’s solicitude for his majesty would not allow him access 
to the duchess’ room. 

The fatigue of the journey, and the prolonged anxiety, may 
have precipitated the death of the aged hero ; a few weeks later 
he breathed his last, and France lost the bravest of her sons. 

It used to be said of the three branches of the royal family 
that the Bourbons loved the chase, the Condés loved fighting, 
and the Orléans pictures and money. In any case, the Great 
Condé’s son Jules Henri and grandson Louis (the husband of 
Mile. de Nantes) earned some fame on the battlefield and a great 
deal more by their quarrels at home. St. Simon thus describes 
Jules Henri, who succeeded his father as Prince de Condé, 
“unnatural son, cruel father, terrible husband, detestable master, 
pernicious neighbour, without friends, incapable of having any, 
jealous, suspicious, full of cunning, tyrannical and violent even 
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about trifles, irritable over everything. ... governed by avarice 
and temper.” Of Louis, Duc de Bourbon, whose tutor was 
La Bruyére, and whose education the great Bossuet himself 
supervised, St. Simon speaks thus: “ His ferocity was extraor- 
dinary, and was apparent in everything. He was like a mill 
always in movement, creating a commotion from which his 
friends were never safe—sometimes hurling insults at them, 
sometimes making them the victims of cruel practical jokes.”* 
These two tempestuous persons died within a year of each other, 
Jules Henriin 1709 and Louis in 1710. The duchess was thus 
left a widow at the age of thirty, in possession of a large fortune, 
and guardian of her son, the future Minister of Louis XV. It 
may be imagined that she made up for what must have been 
the turbulent times of her matrimonial days by a more pleasant 
existence during the remainder of her life, and such was the 
case, though marriage tempted her not again. She appears to 
have been an agreeable, intelligent woman, addicted to the pas- 
times of the period, which consisted of inventing little plays and 
acting them at Court. Of her friends, one of the favourites was 
Mme. de Caylus, a wit and beauty, whose dangerous gift of 
mimicry earned for her the severe disapproval of Louis XIV. 
and temporary banishment from the circle that revolved round 
“le Roi Soleil.” Mme. de Caylus speaks of the great attach- 
ment Mme. la Duchesse had inspired in the Prince de Conti, 
and ascribes his refusal to accept the crown of Poland entirely 
to his reluctance in leaving his adored one. Whether the 
duchess reciprocated the feeling or not is uncertain, but we 
have the testimony of St. Simon that from about the year 1720 
it was the Marquis de Lassay who disposed of the affections and 
the fortune of Mme. la Duchesse. During the period the Duc 
de Bourbon ruled France as Prime Minister (1723-26) of the 
young king Louis XV., his mother was naturally one of the 
chief personages at Court, though her influence over her son 
was to a great extent counteracted by the duke’s mistress, the 
beautiful Mme. de Prie. These were the days of the great 
“ systeme Law,” f and society speculated madly ; the duke and 
his mother agreed, if on this point only, and it was presumably 
with the money made through the instrumentality of the great 
financier that the duchess was enabled to spend such vast sums 
on the palace she began building on the banks of the Seine. It 
may have been the disagreeable associations connected with the 
old family mansion in the Luxembourg quarter, or simply the 
beauty of the site, which tempted her to change ; but at any rate, 


* The poet Sauteuil was one of his victims. One day the Duke thought it 
very amusing to put tobacco in his wine, and the poor fellow died of the effects. 
t+ A Scotchman who had undertaken to reorganise the finances of the country. 
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without waiting for the bridge* to be finished which would con- 
nect the new building with the right bank, the duchess instructed 
Giraldini to prepare plans. These were designed to vie with the 
palaces of Rome and Florence, and forty years of intermittent 
work were devoted to the accomplishment of the scheme. 

Side by side with the more important building to be known 
as the Palais Bourbon, and separated from it only by “‘bosquets” 
and “parterres,” rose the Hotel de Lassay (now the residence 
of the President of the Chamber), and if the larger palace was 
more splendid, the smaller one was if anything more luxurious, 
for the duchess grudged nothing that could contribute to the 
comfort or beauty of the interior designed for her friend. 

In the meantime the Duc de Bourbon had fallen into dis- 
grace (1726), Mme. de Prie had been exiled to Normandy, 
and he himself had sought the seclusion of Chantilly. Here, 
in a moment of leisure, he bethought himself of marrying, and 
when his death occurred in 1740 there was a son of five years 
old to succeed him. 

The young Prince de Condé, born in 1735, was only to die 
in 1818 after seeing the Momarchy swept away, its representa- 
tives brought to the scaffold, his own home used first as a prison, 
and finally destroyed, and the last heir of his name shot by the 
new ruler of a new France. He was to be the Condé of the 
army of emigrants destined to be twice exiled and to march 
against his fellow countrymen in defence of everything dear to 
him by birth and tradition. He was the father of the Duc de 
Bourbon and of Princesse Louise de Bourbon, and grandfather 
of the Duc d’Enghien. 

In contrast with his subsequent history igs the description 
given of the young prince’s baptism, a ceremony which in his 
case was delayed till he was nearly seven years old. 

M. le Prince de Condé, then in his seventh year, was presented to the king 
(Louis XV.) by Mme. la Duchesse, his grandmother. M. de Condé is tall for 
his age, well proportioned and remarkably upright, prodigiously serious, unlike 
his father or mother, very fair. He received baptism at the same time as the 
Comte de la Marche and Mlle. de Conti, his cousins, in the Chapel of Ver- 
sailles, from the hands of Francois de Fitz-James, Bishop of Soissons, chaplain 
to the king, in the presence of his Majesty, the Queen, Mme. la Duchesse, and 
all the Court. The registers were then brought. After the king and queen and 
dauphin had signed the pen was presented to the three children. It was with 
difficulty that the signature of the little Prince de Condé, the youngest of the 
three, was obtained, Madame de Roussillon, his governess, being obliged to 
hold his hand.+ 
The old duchess died the following year, 1743. 


* This bridge, known successively as Pont Louis XVI., Pont de la Révolu- 
tion, Pont de la Concorde, Pont Louis XVI., and again Pont de la Concorde, 
was begun in 1787 and finished in 1790 with the stones of the Bastille. 

+ Memoirs of the Duc de Luynes. 
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There was naturally haste to marry the heir and ensure 
descendants to the ancient name of Condé, and accordingly at 
seventeen the youthful prince was urged to make his selection. 
The choice fell on Charlotte de Rohan Soubise, who, though 
not of royal blood, was possessed of so much beauty and such 
charm of character as to win all hearts and disarm all jealousy. 
For seven years the Court of Louis XV. was delighted with the 
unusual spectacle of an ideally happy marriage. The king had 
a great admiration, it appears, for virtu:.us women, and treated 
“ Laimable sainte,” as be called the princess, with special con- 
sideration, The young couple adored each other, and all that the 
world could give of honour and prosperity seemed lavished on 
them by a smiling Providence. Their happiness was made 
complete by the birth of two children, a son (Duc de Bourbon) 
and a daughter, for whom Madame Louise de France and the 
Dauphin stood sponsors. The princess’s letters to her husband, 
written while the latter was with the army gaining fresh laurels 
to add to the family trophies, show her much occupied with 
the training of the two children. The boy, strong, turbulent 
and noisy, was hard to manage: “ My son,” she confesses, “ is 
terribly naughty, he was in a temper that lasted two hours ; I 
whipped him well, which had not the slightest effect. Little 
Louise, on the contrary, is sweet and charming. She loves her 
parents devotedly and passionately adores her brother.” * 
These qualities remained characteristic of them throughout 
their lives. Princess Louise met all the trials of her subsequent 
existence with unvarying patience and sweetness, and never 
faltered in her devotion to her father or brother, though the 
circumstances of their after lives made her situation very 
difficult. Diphtheria and twenty doctors deprived the Prince 
de Condé of his wife and his children of their mother when 
that charming princess was only twenty-four. Her husband 
mourned sincerely for some months, then began a curious 
liaison which, outlasting every other relationship of that sort in 
fidelity and devotion, received at length, on the death of the 
lady’s husband, a legal and royal sanction. The Princess of 
Monaco reigned as mistress at Chantilly and at the Palais 
Bourbon (on all but official occasions) throughout the days of 
her lover’s prosperity, and when evil times came accompanied 
him into exile and was at his side during the struggle that 
ensued. They were married finally in 1808 at Wanstead, in 
England, and five years later Condé had the sorrow of losing 
one whose heart had beat for him, and him only, since the first 
day she had seen him fifty years before. The expense of her 
burial was defrayed by the generosity of the Regent (George IV.), 


* La dernitre des Condés, Marquis de Ségur. 
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the slender means of the Prince de Condé making it impossible 
for him to bear the cost. 

On her mother’s death, little Louise de Condé was sent to 
the Abbaye de Beaumont-les-Tours, a convent presided over 
by her great-aunt Henriette de Bourbon Condé (known as 
Mme. de Vermandois), and later to the Abbaye de Panthémont, 
in the Rue de Grenelle, Paris. Here she had as companion 
and friend her cousin, Princesse Bathilde d’Orléans, daughter of 
the Duc d’Orléans and grand-daughter of the Regent. The 
two young princesses, with their respective ladies-in-waiting, 
spent an existence half-religious and more than half-worldly ! 
Of the visitors who were permitted to come and see them, none 
was so assiduous as the young Duc de Bourbon, Louise’s 
brother, then fourteen and a half years of age, and it was not 
long before he fell desperately in love with his sister’s 
companion. The marriage was agreed to in spite of the dis- 
parity in the ages of the young couple, the princess being six 
years older than the duke, and the wedding was celebrated 
after many festivities. ‘ L’amoureux de 15 ans,” a piece de circon- 
stance, played at Chantilly on this occasion, was intended to 
represent the passion of the young duke for his wife and the 
devotion and attention which he manifested towards her. After 
the ceremony it had been decided that the prince should travel 
and that the princess should go back to her convent. But this 
arrangement did not at ail suit the ardent young husband, who, 
to the scandal of every one, carried off his bride in defiance of 
all etiquette. 

The duchess soon after became enceinte, and in due course 
brought into the world a son, the Duc d’Enghien. The poor 
child was quite black at its birth and hardly gave a sign of life. 
It was wrapped in flannels soaked with brandy ; these caught 
fire, and the unfortunate infant narrowly escaped being burnt 
to death. 

Sad to relate, the duke’s devotion to his wife was short- 
lived, and his notorious infidelities soon made a mutual existence 
impossible. A separation was agreed on in 1780. An affair 
which contributed to this decision was the celebrated episode 
at the Bal de l'Opéra, when the duchess was openly insulted by 
the Comte d’Artois, egged on by Mme. de Canilhac, the duke’s 
mistress. This resulted in a duel between the two princes in 
the Bois de Boulogne, and relations between the duchess and 
her husband’s family became more and more embittered. 
Though separated from the duke, and supplanted at Chantilly 
and the Palais Bourbon by the Princesse de Monaco, disliking 
the Court also because there it was almost impossible to avoid 
meeting her husband, the duchess nevertheless surrounded 
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herself with the society of cultivated and intelligent people. 
She loved music and painting, was interested in philosophy at 
a period when the theories of Lavater, the discoveries of Mesmer, 
and the frauds of Cagliostro attracted public attention. Her 
political sympathies were democratic ; her disposition mystic 
and inclined to melancholy. Her conversation was witty and 
she had a horror of vice. Mme. d’Oberkirch describes her as 
an agreeable if not a beautiful woman, of a loyal and passionate 
nature, resembling her husband’s family in character much more 
than her own. “J’ai tout de Condé et rien d’Orléans,” she 
used to say of herself, and as a matter of fact she did not 
disguise her want of sympathy with her brother, the Duc de 
Chartres (the future Philippe Egalité), nor her contempt for her 
father’s folly in his relations with Mme. de Montesson. (It was 
said at Court that, not having obtained permission from the 
King to make Mme. de Montesson the Duchesse d’Orléans, the 
duke had made himself M. de Montesson). 

Many are the glimpses of the different members of the Condé 
family given in the charming pages of the Baroness d’Ober- 
kirch’s memoirs. She describes the magnificent entertainments 
at Chantilly when, for the last time before the storm broke, the 
splendid chateau received the representatives of a foreign 
Power in the persons of the Comte * and Comtesse du Nord. 

The same pen gives us a description of the various buildings 
included in the Palais Bourbon as it appeared in 1784: 


The small Palais Bourbon, built in 1779, is added to the larger one and com- 
pletes it. Itisa bijou. M. le Prince de Condé has made it the greatest gem 
imaginable. It is furnished with exquisite taste, not perhaps on a grand enough 
scale for its owners, for the ornaments and decoration are what one might see 
at Mile. Dervieu.t| The apartment of Mlle. de Condé, on the other hand, is of 
a noble severity. She has a picture of Christ by Titian which is the most 
beautiful and touching thing I have ever seen. 

Besides the large and the small palace there is a medium one. It is here that 
the picture gallery is installed ; most of the canvases represent the battles of 
the great Condé and hunting scenes. 

I saw with pleasure that M. le Prince de Condé had still got a picture of 
Mme. la Duchesse de Bourbon in his room. As to the Duc de Bourbon, his 
apartment had only dogs and horses, no women at all except one portrait of 
that Duchesse de Bourbon, who was daughter of Louis XIV. and Madame de 
Montespan. Mon Dieu, what a charming, roguish face ! 


It is rather touching to learn that Mme. la Duchesse eagerly 
questioned her friend, Mme. d’Oberkirch, after this visit to her 
old home whose threshold was barred to herself, and one can 
imagine that she heard with a sigh that, though her image still 
hung there, it was not in her husband’s room. The poor 


* The Grand Duke Paul and his wife, son and daughter-in-law of Catherine 
the Great. + A famous actress of the period. 
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duchess always retained the affection of her sister-in-law, gentle 
Princess Louise, whose only wish was to enter a convent, and 
these two women vied with each other in devotion to the little 
Duc d’Enghien. For him was organised one of the first “ bal 
d’enfants” given in Paris, a fashion introduced by Mme, de 
Genlis, governess to the Duc de Chartres (the future Louis 
Philippe), and brilliant was the scene that brought together the 
juvenile members of the royal family and the little sons and 
daughters of the highest aristocracy. 

1789 saw the break-up of all this society and the beginning 
of the emigration. 

On the night of July 14, 1789, an aide-de-camp of the 
Prince de Condé galloped headlong to Chantilly to announce the 
taking of the Bastille. Two days were spent in vain consulta- 
tion with the royal family at Versailles, and on the 17th a small 
procession left Chantilly for the frontier. In the first carriage 
were the Prince de Condé, his son, the Duc de Bourbon, and 
his grandson, the Duc d’Enghien ; in the second,'the gentlemen 
of the suite ; in the third, Princess Louis and the Princess of 
Monaco. 

The Duchesse de Bourbon and her sister-in-law, the Duchesse 
d’Orléans, were arrested and imprisoned. Thus the Palais 
Bourbon stood empty and deserted, a sad spectacle of much 
ruin and desolation. Happily, a public-spirited citizen, named 
Lenoir, horrified at the wholesale destruction of so many works 
of art and valuable property, obtained permission from the 
authorities to collect and place in safety such things as he could 
transport from the palaces, churches, and other buildings aban- 
doned by their owners and at the mercy of the mob. To this 
man’s individual efforts is owed the preservation of innumer- 
able treasures which, after the Revolution had exhausted its 
fury, were handed back to the claimants of the property. In 
this way the contents * of the Bourbon Palace were saved, whilst 
the building itself became the property of the State by confisca- 
tion, replacing the Salle de Manége as the Parliament House of 
the nation. 


Henceforth the scenes enacted there were to be of a public 
character. 

In 1795 a decree handed over the ci-devant Palais Bourbon 
to the Conseil des Cinq Cents. Two years elapsed before the 
necessary alterations were complete, and on January 26, 1798, 
the inauguration ceremony took place, the occasion being one 
of great solemnity. All the members attended in full dress, 
that is, in a costume consisting of a long white robe, blue sash, 


* Chantilly now contains the greater part of the works of art saved from the 
Palais Bourbon. 
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red mantle and velvet cap, all elaborately embroidered. After 
a speech by President Baileul, the assembly went in procession 
to the courtyard and planted a tree of liberty, amidst salvoes 
of artillery and shouts of “Vive la République! Vive la 
Liberté!” Returning to the Council Chamber, the members 
mounted the tribune one after the other and took the following 
oath : “I swear hatred to the Monarchy and to Anarchy, 
attachment and fidelity to the Republic and the Constitution of 
the year III.” 

A couple of years later, Bonaparte’s coup d'état of Novem- 
ber 10, 1799 (19 Brumaire, l’an 8) substituted the Consulate for 
the Directoire, and the Corps Législatif, one of the governing 
bodies of the new Constitution (the others were the Sénat and 
the Tribunat) began their sittings in the Palais Bourbon. It 
was this assembly which, in passive obedience to the will of 
Napoleon, voted the Concordat, the establishment of the Legion 
of Honour, the Peace of Amiens, and the Code Civil. The 
same Assembly remained in existence during the Empire, 
characterised by the same spirit of acquiescence, till the day 
when it rose against the Emperor after the campaign of 1813, 
and proclaimed itself, in Parliamentary language, sick of war |! 
M. Lainé was the spokesman on this occasion. The Emperor 
was furious, and on the occasion of the New Year’s Day 
reception, 1814, responded thus to the official congratulations 
of the Deputies : ‘“‘ Nine-tenths of you are to be depended on, 
the rest are malcontents ; as to M. Lainé, he is a conspirator, 
an agent employed by England. I will keep my eye on him; 
he is a bad man.” 

On April 3 next, after the capitulation of Paris and the ter- 
mination of the campaign of France, the Corps Législatif pro- 
claimed the fall of Napoleon, and four days later expressed its 
lively satisfaction at the recall of the Bourbons. 

Naturally one of the first difficulties that arose on the 
restoration of the monarchy was the question of the property 
confiscated under the revolutionary rvégzme, and it is as well to 
mention here how it was that the Palais Bourbon passed into the 
hands of the State. The Prince de Condé, on his return from 
exile, was fortunate enough to obtain the restitution of what had 
belonged to him, but, broken down in health and bereft of those 
whohad been dear to him, he preferred the tranquillity of Chantilly, 
and agreed to lease to the Government that portion of the Palace 
required by the Chamber. After the prince’s death, his son, the 
Duc de Bourbon, sold to the Government of Charles X. (in 
1827) half the property, and in 1843 the Government of Louis 
Philippe acquired from the Duc d’Aumale (heir of the Duc de 
Bourbon) the remainder, including what was formerly known 
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as the Hotel de Lassay, now the residence of the President of 
the Chamber. 

Thus the Corps Législatif, rechristened Chambre des Députés 
by Louis XVIII., continued under the same roof. 

During the Hundred Days a freshly elected Chamber sat 
at the Palais Bourbon. M. Henry Houssaye thus describes its 
character and feeling : 

This assembly was antagonistic to the Bourbons on account of their reac- 
tionary tendencies and their dependence on foreign influence. It recognised in 
Napoleon the head of a national government, but dreaded his despotism. In 
default of a constitutional government under the Duc d’Orléans, which would 
have corresponded exactly to the wishes of the majority, the deputies were 


prepared to support the Emperor, but only on condition that he was deprived 
of all power. 


On June 21 the Chamber received the news of the Battle of 
Waterloo, and immediately called upon the Emperor to resign. 
This he did, in favour of his son. 

With the second Restoration came in the famous “ Chambre 
Introuvable,” which dreamed of reinstating the old order of 
things as they had existed in pre-Revolutionary days. These 
ideas were, however, so little in harmony with those of the 
Ministers, that Louis XVIII., acting on the advice of the Duke of 
Wellington, was obliged to consent to a dissolution. The great 
Duke, who thus kept a guiding hand on the affairs of France, 
wrote to the king as follows : 

Sire, the scenes enacted in the Chamber are known to every one. Your 
Ministers [the principal ones at this moment were the Duc de Richelieu and 
the Comte Decases, moderate Royalists], though possessing and deserving 
your Majesty’s confidence and that of the whole of Europe, have no influence 
there. Love of truth and my attachment to your Majesty and to the tranquillity 
of Europe oblige me to warn your Majesty that it is notorious that your family, 
the persons of your Court, and those of the Princes, exercise in the Chamber an 
influence opposed to that of your Ministers and their views for the conduct of 
affairs. The moment is come for your Majesty to make a decision. 


To the ‘Chambre Introuvable ” succeeded one which better 
represented the views of the Ministers, and its composition 
became more and more liberal as each vacancy necessitated the 
election of a new member. Thus, one after the other, Lafayette, 
Benjamin Constant, and Manuel joined its deliberations and 
contributed to the high order of its debating qualities, In 1817 
took place the famous sittings in which were discussed the 
property of the Church confiscated and sold by the Revolution, 
and amongst the greatest of the oraturs who took part in the 
debates was the philosopher Royer Collard. Perhaps his only 
equal until 1830 was General Foy, who died in 1825, and who 
was so popular that, by general subscription, a sum of a million 


francs was raised for the benefit of his children. 
VOL, XLIII 30 
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Other speakers were Manuel, M. de Serre (appointed Garde 
des Sceaux in 1819), and M. de Martignac, who became, later 
on, Minister under Charles X. A contemporary * writes thus 
of M. de Serre: 

Brought up in the school of German philosophy, he showed in his discussion 
of affairs the results of a profound and ingenious method. He would hesitate 
in beginning to speak, and one could see by the contraction of his forehead 
that the ideas collected slowly and were elaborated with an effort. But little by 
little they took shape and poured forth in marvellous order, the speaker all the 
time swaying and trembling with the force of his oratory. 

The portrait of M. de Martignac by the same writer is not 
less interesting: “He captivated rather than commanded 
attention. What fluidity! what charm! what sense of fitness ! 
what happy inspirations! While his quick eye seemed to 
embrace the entire assembly, his finely modulated voice 
entranced the ear like that of a syren.” So fascinating, in 
fact, was his eloquence that on one occasion a deputy from 
amongst his adversaries cried out in dismay: “ Tais-toi, 
siréne !” 

As to Manuel, he distinguished himself especially during the 
debates on the war with Spain, a war undertaken to re-establish 
Ferdinand VII. in his authority as absolute monarch. Manuel 
protested: “You wish to save Ferdinand ; very well, but do 
not renew the same circumstances which brought to the 
scaffold those whose cause you once espoused.” This allusion 
to the condemnation and execution of Louis XVI. outraged the 
feelings of the Right in a Chamber which had been re-elected 
since the assassination of the Duc de Berri, and was, in conse- 
quence of the horror inspired by the deed, strongly reactionary. 
The Right insisted on Manuel’s expulsion, and a vote to that 
effect was carried. On the morrow, Manuel took his seat not- 
withstanding. The President called upon him to withdraw ; 
he replied : “I have declared my intention of only giving in to 
force.” He was then seized by two gendarmes and removed. 

After the death of Louis XVIII. and the accession of Charles X, 
parliamentary life redoubled in intensity. Royer Collard rose, 
as it were, above himself in eloquence and vigour, and was the 
apostle of liberty in all the debates on the law of sacrilege and 
the laws relating to the Press. This law of sacrilege, which 
punished with death theft from a church or the profanation of 
sacred vessels, was voted by the Chamber of Deputies after 
passing through the Chamber of Peers. Royer Collard fought 
against it with an elevation of mind and an energy of language 
in every way admirable, just as two years later he opposed the 
law which would have had the effect of suppressing not only all 


* M, de Cormenin, author of Livre des Orateurs, 
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journalism but all liberty of publication in France. His oppo- 
sition brought about the fall of M. de Villéle, and in the new 
Chamber of 1827 he was elected to the Presidential chair, a 
fitting end to a distinguished career, 

Between 1829 and 1832 the Deputies had to be accommo- 
dated in a temporary erection within the Palace courtyard 
whilst their old home was being practically rebuilt. It was in 
this hastily improvised assembly-room that Louis Philippe took 
the oath and was proclaimed “ King of the French,” a title that 
definitely and finally settled the point that in future the king 
in France was the selection of the people, the first functionary of 
the State, and not the proprietor of the nation by divine right. 

On November 4, 1829, le Comte de la Bourdonnay, 
Minister of the Interior, laid the first stone of the new “ Salle 
des Séances” and the other buildings destined to provide for 
the service of the Chamber, such as record offices, library, 
reading- and writing-rooms, and so forth, This reconstruction 
cost the sum of 2,700,000 francs, and was inaugurated 
November 19, 1832, under Louis Philippe. 

During the session that followed, the platform was occupied 
in turn by such eminent men as Thiers, Guizot, Broglie, Molé, 
Odilon Barrot, the leader of the Left; Berryer, the great 
Legitimist orator, and lastly Lamartine, the grande voix lyrique 
of the epoch. 

The eminent poet was elected deputy while absent on a journey 
in the East, a journey described in his first prose work 
published 1835. On receiving the news of his election from 
the French Consul in Syria he embarked for Constantinople, 
crossed Bulgaria, Servia, Hungary, and finally regained France 
and Paris. One of his friends asked him where he was going 
to sit in the House. ‘Up in the ceiling,’ replied Lamartine, 
meaning above all parties and factions. “ Indeed,” he said of 
this early period of his parliamentary career, “1 was relegated 
by unanimous consent to the land of chimeras.” It was not 
long, however, before he revealed unexpected powers of oratory, 
and even astonished the assembly by the efficiency he showed 
in certain technical discussions such as that on sugar. He 
gradually associated himself with the radical socialistic party, 
and gained immense popularity by his adhesion to the campaign 
in favour of electoral reform. Louis Philippe tried to win him 
over by offering him through M. Guizot the Embassy at Vienna, 
but Lamartine declined the “ golden chain,” * preferring to re- 
main “ poor and unfettered for the work of the future.” “I 
fought M. Guizot first of all,” he says, “‘with moderation, then with 
energy, as the gulf between us grew wider and wider. The 


* Preface to Lamartine’s Speeches. 
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Government tended always more towards the past, whilst my ideas 
and those of the century stretched out ever towards the future.” 
So entirely was he in touch with public feeling, that on the out- 
break of the social democratic revolution of 1848 it was 
Lamartine who held the people in control and in the moment 
of crisis decided the destinies of France. The great scene was 
enacted at the Hdtel de Ville. The personal courage of one 
man turned aside the torrent of popular excitement when it 
would have submerged everything, and diverted it into a 
peaceful channel. This was on February 24. In the meantime, 
King Louis Philippe had fled, leaving the fortunes of the Orléans 
family in the hands of a woman, the Duchesse d'Orléans and a 
child, her son, as eighteen years before the Bourbons’ hopes 
had been upheld by the Duchesse de Berry and her boy. 

The Princess Héléne of Mecklenburg had married the Duc 
d’Orléans (eldest son of Louis Philippe) May 1837, and had 
lost him on July 31, 1842, the day when, on the road to Neuilly, 
his horses having taken fright, he jumped from the carriage and 
broke his neck. The duke had been liberal in his principles 
and was popular in consequence. This popularity was extended 
to his widow, a woman of unusual merit, possessing much good 
sense, which made her appreciated by the king, her father-in- 
law. Madame d’Agoult * speaks thus of the princess : 

Intelligent, reserved, refined in ideas and in appearance, worthy to sustain 
her elevated rank, she had nevertheless none of that energy or audacity which 
seizes the opportunity of governing. Habitually delicate and long-suffering, 
she could conceive nothing but vague hopes, was utterly lacking in those ardent 
qualities which make a Marie Thérése or a Catherine the Great. Her melan- 
choly expression and gentle speech, which won for her the sympathies of the 
well-disposed, were never exchanged for the enthusiastic eloquence which 
conquers an adversary. In a word, she was a noble princess, but neither a 


heroine nor a genius. One or the other was required on this momentous 
occasion to arrest the revolutionary current. 


Such was the lady that Dupin conducted from the Tuileries 
to the Palais Bourbon on February 24, 1848, the hope of the 
Royalist party being that the Chamber might be induced to 
name her Regent for her son, the Comte de Paris, then a child 
of nine. It was about 1.30 when she made her appearance 
on the scene, leading the Comte de Paris by the hand, and 
preceded by her second son, the Duc de Chartres, and escorted 
by numerous officers of the Garde Nationale. On all sides 
cries of “‘ Vive la Duchesse d’Orléans,” “ Vive la Régente,” and 
“Vive le Roi” were heard. The day seemed won, when 
Lamartine, whose mind was made up and who determined to 
oppose the Regency, suddenly intervening, proposed the 
suspension of the sitting. The duchess realised t at if she 


* Histoire ae la Révolution de 1848. 
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withdrew the cause was lost. She quitted the chair which she 
occupied at the foot of the platform and took a place higher 
up. A friend urged her to address the deputies from the 
tribune. Her brother-in-law, the Duc de Nemours, held her 
back. Hesitating and frightened, she nevertheless summoned 
all her courage and attempted a few words. But the noise 
was such that hardly did the persons immediately round her 
catch what she said. Odilon Barrot then rose and supported 
the cause of the Regency, but without much enthusiasm. In 
the midst of his speech the hall was suddenly invaded by a 
crowd of people—students, workmen, gardes nationaux, and 
loafers from the street. Inthe tumult that ensued Ledru Rollin 
and Lamartine only were listened to, and when the former 
proposed a provisional government, the suggestion was imme- 
diately acted on, and in accordance with the shouts of “ Yes” 
or “ No” the following eight deputies were successively elected: 
Lamartine, Dupont de |'Eure, Arago, Ledru Rollin, Crémieux, 
Garnier Pagés and Marie. The new Government adjourned to 
the Hotel de Ville, where, for the second time in the history 
of France, a Republic was proclaimed. As for the poor 
Duchesse d’Orléans, she sought refuge momentarily in the 
Hotel des Invalides, leaving it in the evening for the Chateau 
de Bligny in Seine-et-Oise, and arrived in Belgium on the 
following day. On crossing the frontier she could not restrain 
her emotion, “remembering, no doubt, the acclamations, the 
fétes, the enthusiasm which had greeted her arrival on French 
soil, where a throne had awaited her and she left but a tomb.” 
(Madame d’Agoult.) 

The Palais Bourbon remained untenanted until after May 4, 
when goo members, elected by universal suffrage, assembled 
within its walls. Neither the Republican character of the 
new House, nor the weight and influence of Lamartine, Ledru 
Rollin and Arago were sufficient to hold in check the easily 
excited crowds of boulevard-politicians, On May 15 the 
Chamber was again invaded by thousands of insurrectionists, 
demanding war with Russia and Germany on behalf of oppressed 
Poland. Blanqui was at their head. 

The invasion of May 15 [says Victor Hugo in Choses Vues] was a strange 
sight. Imagine the markets and the Senate mixed together, streams of men in 
rags flowing all over the tribunes and the benches, thousands of flags waving 
everywhere, women terrified and hysterical, rioters scrambling over the 
journalists’ desks, the passages blocked, masses of heads, shoulders, yelling 
faces, arms uplifted, fists clenched, nobody speaking, every one shouting, 
the deputies silenced. One of the leaders of the mob, of a better class, but 
with an evil expression, his eyes bloodshot and a nose like a bird of prey, 


shrieked out : “ To-morrow we will plant in Paris as many guillotines as we 
did trees of Liberty !” 


Ne 
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This lasted three hours, but in the end very few people were 
hurt and no one killed. Lord Normanby, the English Am- 
bassador, who was present, and describes the scene in a 
volume of “ Reminiscences,” expresses his astonishment at the 
courtesy of the insurrectionists. The deliberations of the two 
Republican bodies, the Constituante and the Assemblée Légis- 
lative, were uninterrupted by any popular disturbance, and 
were distinguished by the able discussions of such members as 
Montalembert, Falloux, Berryer, Thiers, Cavaignac, Lamar- 
tine, and Victor Hugo. 

An event of great importance, however, took place on 
December 20, 1848, when Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was 
proclaimed President of the Republic. He had been elected 
by an overwhelming majority of 54 million votes, Cavaignac 
being second with 14 million, and Lamartine, the hero of a few 
months before, last with but 17,000. The result of the ballot- 
ing was read out by M. Waldeck Rousseau. When he came to 
Lamartine’s total the Right burst out laughing. 

President Marrast then announced “le citoyen Louis Bona- 
parte” President of the Republic. There was a little applause 
from one corner where he had been seated ; the rest of the 
Assembly kept a rigid silence. Armand Marrast called upon the 
elected of the nation to take the oath. Louis Napoleon appeared, 
mounted the tribune, and pronounced the following oath : “In 
the presence of God and before the French people represented 
by the Assemblée Nationale, I swear to remain faithful to the 
Republic democratic, one and indivisible, and to fulfil all the 
duties imposed on me by the Constitution.” 

Hardly three: years were to elapse before the oath was 
violated, and a new Constitution evolved by the Prince Presi- 
dent. The coup a’¢tat (December 1851), by which he who 
had sworn to uphold the Republic swept it away arbitrarily, 
imprisoned its representatives and put an armed force in 
possession of the Chamber, was approved by a plébiscite of 
seven million voices, and a further plébiscite the following year 
converted the President into Emperor ; the second Republic 
became the Second Empire, and the governing body resumed 
the title of “ Corps Législatif.” Presided over in turn by the 
Duc de Morny (1854-65), Walewski (1865-68), Schneider, the 
great “industriel ” (1868 to September 4, 1870), the Assembly 
was not distinguished for anything but its courtierlike sub- 
mission to the new head of the State, until about 1860, when 
the voices of Jules Favre and Emile Ollivier began to be heard 
in defence of Republican ideas. The Emperor was made to 
feel the necessity of reforms in a liberal direction. In 1863 
Thiers entered the Assembly, and the elections of 1869 returned 
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even stronger additions to the Republican party ; its sentiments 
were ably represented by such men as Jules Favre, Jules Simon, 
Ferry, and Gambetta, the last of whom was destined to play 
such an important ré/e in 1870, when popular despair invested 
him with a sort of dictature. 

His was the voice that reasoned with the people when, on 
September 4, they broke in upon the grave deliberations of the 
deputies trying to realise the disaster of Sedan. The crowd 
demanded the re-establishment of the Republic. Gambetta 
complied. When after the war a new Chamber was elected, it 
sat first of all at Bordeaux, then at Versailles. Only in 1879 
did the national representatives return to their old home on the 
Quai d’Orsay. Since then the distinguished members of an 
august body have enjoyed peace from without, and no further 
invasions have come to interrupt the flow of their eloquence. 
Gambetta remained at the head of the Republican party till his 
death in 1882, when the field of his activity was fittingly the 
scene of his last earthly triumph. It was from the Palais 
Bourbon, all hung with black for the occasion, that the im- 
posing procession started, which was to follow to his grave the 
greatest Frenchman since Napoleon. The Government had 
decreed a State funeral to the man who had not despaired of 
France in 1870, who had organised the resistance of the 
provinces, and at any rate saved the honour of the country ; 
to the man whom the Republican party justly considered the 
founder of the Republic. His funeral brought together every 
element in France, civil and military, whilst not a town was 
unrepresented—Strasbourg, Muhlhaus, and Metz marching at 
the head. This was in January 1883, and the dead statesman 
was succeeded in the leadership of his party by his old 
lieutenant, Jules Ferry, whose fall was brought about by 
Clémenceau after the disaster in Tonquin. 

The orators most listened to during the last quarter of the 
century just over have been M. Ribot, an ideal parliamentary 
debater ; Clémenceau, brilliant and a hard hitter ; M. de Mun, 
the representative of aristocratic and clerical views ; and Jaurés, 
whose style is a mixture of the professor, the demagogue, 
and the poet. If any criticism can be made of an Assembly 
where so much oratorical ability is gathered together, it is 
that the listening capacity displayed is relatively small. The 
sittings are apt to be very noisy. Of the internal hubbub, the 
Palace, however, with its calm exterior, shows nothing. The 
well-balanced colonnade that looks across the Pont de la Con- 
corde and faces the world at large, seems to embody a spirit of 
repose that may be emblematic of the future of France and the 
prospects of her people. VIOLET STUART WORTLEY. 


STOCK EXCHANGE REFORM 


I 


IN discussing the Stock Exchange in its economic relation to 
the State, it is desirable to regard it from two points of view: 
first, as an institution for the convenience of the public in 
the purchase and sale of stocks and shares ; and, secondly, as 
the theatre of gambling operations in time bargains, the settle- 
ment of which consists in the payment and receipt of differences, 
or, in other words, bets for the rise or fall. It is unnecessary 
to refer to the foundation of the Stock Exchange, beyond 
saying that it was the natural development of the system pre- 
viously existing under which the buyer was brought into 
contact with the seller by means of the broker, who made 
himself in a way responsible for the proper carrying out of 
the bargain. As business grew in volume, brokers became 
more numerous, associated themselves together, met on com- 
mon ground, and laid down rules by which they agreed to 
abide. Consols, Foreign Government Stocks, Canals and Water 
Companies were the principal stocks dealt in. There were no 
railways, and the Limited Liability Act had not been passed. 
The choice of investments was, therefore, very small in com- 
parison with the Stock Exchange Official List of to-day ; but 
it continued to expand, and was presently greatly enlarged by 
the inclusion of railway stocks and joint-stock companies of 
limited liability. The Stock Exchange prospered ; the mem- 
bers were eminently respectable, mostly wealthy, and content 
with the good living to be made by charging fair rates of 
commission for work done. The function of the broker was 
an important one, and, indeed, indispensable to the proper 
conduct of the business of the country. 

It appears to me that the only essentials for a real trans- 
action in Stock Exchange securities is the article to be dealt in 
and a buyer and seller. The broker exists to bring these three 
into contact and effect the transfer; beyond that he is super- 
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fluous. Ina nutshell, therefore, I have dealt with the raison 
d étre of the Stock Exchange as an institution of public utility ; 
I will now briefly indicate some of its failings, and how I 
suggest they might be remedied. To do this I must add one 
more to the list of dramatis persone, and that is the jobber. Now 
the jobber is not so easily explained as the broker. Heisa 
kind of connecting link between speculative and investment 
business, a middle-man whose existence is mighty convenient 
to broker and client, yet who could often be dispensed with to 
the advantage of both. So long as business was confined to 
what I venture to call strictly legitimate channels—such as the 
sale of a certain amount of stock on the one hand, and the 
investment of a certain sum of money on the other hand— 
there was nothing that a broker by taking pains could not do 
without the assistance of a jobber ; but if we go a step further, 
and imagine a holder of stock desirous of selling on the 
spur of the moment before the broker has had time to 
find a genuine buyer, or an investor desirous of taking 
advantage of the immediate condition of the market before 
the broker has had time to find a genuine seller, then the 
utility of the jobber is very pronounced ; and if we progress 
a little further and imagine a person desirous of selling what 
he has not got, in the hope of buying it back cheaper before 
the day of settlement and thus netting a profit, or another 
person desirous of buying what he has no intention of paying 
for, hoping to sell at a profit and put the difference in his 
pocket, then the jobber is not the mere interloper snatching 
a profit between buyer and seller, but becomes of as much 
importance as the keeper of a gaming table, paying and receiving 
according to the chances of the game. He should be always in 
pocket so long as he eschews speculation on his own account 
and contents himself with the profit derived from the turn of the 
market. Now, concerning the first part of my proposition, 
which may be said to be the investment side of the question, it 
has been contended that the unnecessary intrusion of the jobber 
between the buyer and the seller of stock is detrimental to the 
interests of both parties to the contract, and there would appear 
to be good grounds for such an allegation, at all events in 
relation to stocks in which there is not what is called a “ free 
market,” that is to say, where dealings are more or less a 
matter for negotiation—such, for instance, as railway debenture 
stock, or similar investments of the gilt-edged class. The 
broker, on receiving an order to buy or sell, goes to a jobber, 
who makes a price at which he will doeither. There is generally 
a wide difference between these, perhaps 2 per cent., sometimes 
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even more. In sucha case, in a deal of £1000 stock, the seller 
would receive £20 less than the buyer paid, whereas had there 
been no jobber in the way the seller would receive precisely what 
the buyer paid, less commission, at the outside ros. per cent. on 
the money value. Naturally this course of proceeding would 
be a little more troublesome to the brokers, but that is what 
they exist for, and they would only be fulfilling the function for 
which they were created. It may be urged against this view of 
the jobber as a detrimental that without such help as he gives 
by standing in place of the real buyer or seller pro tem., the 
business could not be done, and that by holding stock till a 
buyer comes along he takes the risk of a possible decline in the 
market and is justified in making wide prices, These are 
specious arguments, and find their contradiction in the circum- 
stance that the public and their brokers can frequently do 
better business outside the Stock Exchange, besides which the 
jobbers who deal in particular stocks frequently have a joint book 
and in that way control their own markets, as there is no one in 
the House to bid against them, and at critical times they can 
unite and close their books against further purchases except at 
‘“‘ knock-out ”’ prices. 

If what I have said is not very convincing as to the decay of 
the Stock Exchange in its primary object of utility to the 
public, it at least leaves it open to argument as to whether such 
usefulness as it has may not be considerably added to by 
internal reform in the machinery of its business. By the grant- 
ing of settlements and quotations, the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange place the hall-mark of its approval upon securities 
which sometimes very ill deserve it, and the public are misled 
by their reliance upon a safeguard which at its best is illusory, 
and at its worst is a vehicle for the perpetration of fraud. How 
often have not investors found to their cost that debentures 
supposed to be a first charge either have no powers of fore- 
closure or are subject to prior liens, and companies in which 
there have been active dealings are absolutely devoid of the 
property represented by the shares. 

No doubt it is for the purchaser to beware, but the Stock 
Exchange are in a measure to blame for allowing him to walk 
into a pit blindfolded, and carelessness or indifference as to the 
interests of one’s customers is not the way to build up an 
enduring business. 

Looking at the matter from an outside standpoint, I should 
say the Committee of the Stock Exchange hardly realise their 
great responsibility in the matter of granting settlements. 

To turn to a pleasanter contemplation, the inviolability of 
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bargains and the practical certainty that the purchaser will get 
his stock and the seller will get his money are beyond all praise, 
and in discussion whether the Stock Exchange should be ended 
or mended, they outweigh many adverse considerations. I 
shall have again to refer to this in a different strain when 
treating of the speculative or gambling side of the question, but 
as a convenient machine for the exchange of securities I am 
prepared to concede that the Stock Exchange should endure, 
but that reforms are desirable. 


Il 


It is when we come to consider the Stock Exchange as a 
theatre of legally authorised gambling transactions that we are 
brought face to face with its most glaring deficiencies, whether 
in relation to its internal economy as regards the interests of its 
members, or concerning its obligations to the public. The 
enormous volume of these dealings as compared with purely 
investment business makes it of the first importance that they 
should be conducted on a sound and well-regulated system under 
rules, the wisdom of which is indisputable. The love of gamb- 
ling is inherent in the human race, and no amount of preaching 
or legislation will extirpate it. The Racecourse and the Stock 
Exchange are its largest recognised fields of activity, but with 
the former we have no concern in this article. By a legal 
fiction it has been held that a purchase. of stock which 
entitles the buyer to demand delivery is not properly a gamb- 
ling transaction, and I am willing to waive the point 
and call it a speculation, but this speculation for the 
rise and fall is what I mean by speaking of these deal- 
ings as legally authorised gambling. In speculative business 
the function of the stock-jobber receives its very highest 
development. If it is questionable if he might not sometimes 
be dispensed with in business of the investment class, it is 
unquestionable that but for his help the wheels of the speculative 
machine must run with greatly diminished velocity—or stop 
entirely. I will instance this by describing the sodus operandi of 
a speculative deal in the mining market. A broker receives an 
order from his client to buy say 1000 shares for the rise. The 
centre of the market is formed by a knot of jobbers wedged 
together as closely as in a football scrimmage, and vociferating 
their eagerness to buy or sell at constantly changing prices. 
Long before the broker can reach this spot, even if he has the 
intention ef doing so, he is accosted by one of the ever-watchful 
representatives of a jobber in the inner ring, who supplies him 
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with the zominal quotation and then forces his way to the centre 
to find out if there has been any change in price. On his return 
the broker deals, and the bargain is reported to the jobber, 
who undoes the business at a profit if he can, by making a 
closer price to another jobber than that at which 4e has dealt. 
In this way shares change hands oftentimes at a difference 
of z,;th of a £, sometimes even less, and occasionally the 
business or some part of it is undone without any profit at all. 
By the aid of the jobber the speculator is thus enabled to deal 
at a closer price than would be possible without him. I am 
speaking of an active and free market, the very opposite of 
which is the “one man market,” and it is difficult to see how 
the individual who constitutes the latter can be otherwise than 
a very dangerous person to the speculator, as I will proceed to 
explain. A company desirous of pushing the sale of its shares 
in the Stock Exchange, gives to some leather-lunged jobber the 
right to “ call” for delivery of them at a certain price. From 
that moment the jobber devotes himself to creating a demand 
for the shares at a higher price than his “call,” and with that 
object employs means which are discreditable to the Stock 
Exchange and fatal to its reputation for the honourable dealings 
of its members. 1 will illustrate this by a case in point. 

A company is formed and issued without prospectus, the 
shares being placed on the market at a premium in the manner 
stated, by giving a “call” option to one of the leading jobbers. 
Concurrently with this, Press notices appear and a sheaf of 
eulogistic literature is published. The jobber “tips ” his friends 
and the brokers to buy, predicting that the price will go higher. 
Sure enough it does; the tape shows advancing quotations, 
which are duly repeated with appropriate comments in the 
financial papers. The trap is baited only too well, and the 
public flock in like sheep and the jobber unloads upon them. 
As the settlement approaches, many of those who have bought 
would rather take their profit than carry over, but the “one 
man” has closed his book temporarily against purchasers, and 
the client has to run the shares. He carries them over, 
perhaps for a few accounts, paying his differences each time as 
prices steadily decline with the cessation of buying. The “one 
man ” of the market then prepares to turn his worthless scrip 
into hard cash by declining to carry over, which obliges the 
client to pay for the shares, and they accordingly pass into his 
possession. The jobber has the gold and the client has the 
paper. After that nothing is heard of the company, which 
lapses naturally into the category of “silent mines”; the 
shares are unsaleable, but the luckless investor at a not very 
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remote date may be asked to join a reconstruction, and put up 
more money under the penalty of having his interest extin- 
guished if he should refuse. A further grievance to the public 
is the granting of special settlements to Companies, which even 
a superficial inquiry would convince the Committee were sought 
for the consummation of swindling dealings of which the 
unwary speculator had been made the victim. The Le Roi 
No, 2 may be instanced, the settlement of which was obtained 
upon a false representation by the secretary of the company. 
In this case the members of the House were deeply injured as 
well as speculators outside. 

The settlement in the Rossland and Kootenay companies in- 
flicted incalculable injury upon the thousands of the British 
America shareholders as well as on members of the Stock 
Exchange, several of whom were hammered in consequence. 
There is only too much reason to believe that the settlement 
was granted and the making-up price fixed in violation of the 
rule which applies, and without full consideration of all the 
circumstances of the case. To suppose otherwise would seri- 
ously reflect upon those who were responsible for this huge 
blunder. 

The dissemination of false information within the House with 
the view of affecting markets, and the suppression of information 
concerning traffic returns, &c., till those in possession of the figures 
have completed their operations may be difficult points to deal 
with, but they have beenvery fruitful in engendering that mistrust 
which has helped to diminish the business of the Stock Exchange. 
Another matter that calls for the earnest attention of a Com- 
mittee bent on reform is the facility with which the rules of the 
Stock Exchange lend themselves to the designs of outsiders 
acting in collusion with members, such, for example, as the 
buying-in rule, which recently permitted the carrying out of the 
Anglo-Dutch conspiracy. I believe it has been held by judges 
in the High Court that the suspension of the buying-in rule is 
not in accordance with Common Law, under which the Stock 
Exchange Committee have no power to alter the terms of con- 
tracts with individuals outside their own corporate body. Be 
that as it may, the differences that exist between the common 
law and Stock Exchange law have ever been fruitful of cases 
for the decision of the High Court and the Appeal Court, and 
such nice points arise in consequence of this divergence that the 
most experienced counsel are frequently puzzled, and judges 
have corresponding difficulty in arriving at an absolutely just 
decision. The only plea the Stock Exchange can urge for 
abstaining to bring its rules into harmony with Common Law, is 
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that it would be impossible to carry on its business under the 
changed conditions. I refer particularly to the circumstance 
that each member of the Stock Exchange stands in the relation 
of a principal to every other member., This makes brokers 
liable for debts contracted by their clients. Outside the Stock 
Exchange brokers would be merely agents having wo liability. 
The point is highly important, and must be considered in any 
scheme for reform of the Stock Exchange. If the Committee 
were to insist that change is impossible, I should say it would 
be a fatal contention, for we cannot be governed by two sets of 
laws, and in cases of conflict the Common Law must prevail. 

Stock Exchange reform to be effective must be radical, and 
any open discussion on the subject must presently reach the 
point as to whether it can always be tolerated that the laws 
which govern that body can continue to remain at variance 
with the laws as they stand on the Statute Book. I have indi- 
cated in what respect they differ, and why that difference is 
tacitly accepted by the members, notwithstanding it sometimes 
results in their own ruin. I could not in a few words explain 
how Stock Exchange law and Common Law could be brought 
into harmony. I may say, however, that it would involve the 
remodelling of many rules, and change the base of the system 
upon which Stock Exchange dealings are carried on. 

Perhaps the House is hardly prepared for this at present, and 
certainly the Committee would stand aghast at such a suggestion, 
but soener or later it will have to be faced. The matter deeply 
concerns both the Stock Exchange and the public, and there is 
absolutely nothing of greater importance ; but leaving it for a 
moment, I will treat of some others more easily dealt with. 

A few words as to the constitution of the Stock Exchange 
will help to a better understanding of the problems under con- 
sideration. It is a joint-stock institution, carrying on its busi- 
ness at a profit and paying good dividends. The shares cannot 
be held except by members or their legatees. There is a board 
of management, whose main object is to make the Stock 
Exchange a paying concern. The fabric is vested in them, and 
the revenue is received and administered by them; to all in- 
tents and purposes they are the paramount body. To prove 
this statement it is only necessary to say they could close the 
building and sell the freehold if the shareholders so willed. 
They could reduce the members’ subscriptions to nil, or raise 
them to any sum they chose. 

There is another body, the Committee for general purposes, 
consisting of thirty members, elected annually, who deal with 
the internal affairs of the House, and investigate and adjudicate 
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upon disputes between members, and consider complaints made 
by outsiders. They have the power to make, abrogate and 
modify rules according to a deed of settlement, and their 
decisions as between members are final unless they choose to 
permit the disputants to fight their battles in the law courts. 

The interpretation of the rules rests with the Committee, their 
deliberations are conducted in secrecy, and they give no reasons 
for their decisions. 

They deal with matters involving millions of money, and 
their powers, within certain limits, are greater than those of 
judges of the High Courts of Justice. They are men of integ- 
rity, elected rather on account of their popularity with their 
brother members than from any special aptitude for the duties 
they have to perform. 

The two bodies—the Managers and the Committee—do not, 
as some suppose, constitute a dual control, each works within 
its own sphere, although not altogether with a common object— 
that of the management being to increase the earning capacity 
of the institution to the utmost for the shareholders, whilst the 
Committee are representative of the interest of the general body 
of members. It is contended, and I think with good reason, 
that one of the chief causes of the impoverishment of the House 
is to be found in the large numbers of superfluous members. 
In bad times, such as we have had for the past three years, the 
House may be compared to a mine with a bundred-stamp capacity 
but only enough ore to keep twenty going. The rest are 
grinding the air. I think he would be a very sanguine man 
who could predict an early return of prosperity to the House 
or imagine such palmy days as would enable the 4800 members 
to get out of it such a good living as was made by their forebears, 
The causes of the depression are too deep-seated to pass away 
of themselves. Want of confidence on the part of the speculative 
public is at the bottom of it, and this must be won back before 
we can look for better times. The limitation of the number of 
members might not be acceptable to the Managers, but a Com- 
mittee desirous of putting its house in order should, if they 
dare, insist upon it and admit new members only as vacancies 
occur. It would be well also to investigate the financial position 
or resources of present members and decline to re-elect those 
whose standing did not warrant it. In this way the number of 
members could be reduced to an agreed minimum, each con- 
stituent part of which would command confidence and go very 
far towards raising the tone of the House. The shareholders, 
however, would not allow the Managers to accept such a scheme 
as it would greatly reduce their income. To meet this, members 
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might be allowed to put up their seats for sale, a condition 
being that a substantial part of the sum realised should go to 
the management. I do not see how it would be possible in 
any other way to reconcile that clashing of interests which is 
complained of in what is called the “dual” control. 

Perhaps in no department of the Stock Exchange is reform 
more urgently needed than in the appointment and constitution 
of the Committee. It is so large as to be unwieldy, and its 
number should be very materially reduced. A committee of 
ten would be far more convenient than that of thirty. It must be 
obvious that in matters of general interest, which all might 
desire to take some part in discussing, if each member spoke 
for five minutes only it would take two and a half hours to 
arrive at a conclusion ; moreover, an unanimous vote on any 
subject must be a rare occurrence, and the evil of divided 
counsels only to be avoided by the blind acquiescence of the 
minority. I believe under the present system special sub- 
committees are appointed to deal with particular matters, but 
this is open to the objection that those so appointed as 
being conversant with the point at issue are generally interested 
either directly or indirectly, and with no wish to impugn the 
judicial impartiality of such sub-committee I yet think it would 
be better to let disputes be settled by those who, like Czsar’s 
wife, are above suspicion. 

In this connection I think members of the Committee should 
not be shareholders in the company. I have already pointed 
out that the interests of the general body of members and 
those of the shareholders may sometimes be at variance. In 
reconstituting the committee I would suggest that all should be 
paid, and not only the deputy-chairman, and that no one of 
them should be engaged in active business. Their deliberations 
should be assisted by solicitors of high standing and knowledge 
of Stock Exchange matters, who should be present at each 
meeting, and there should be a right of appeal from the 
decisions of the committee, such appeal to be heard in public 
in so far as the interested parties were concerned, who might, 
if they so pleased, be represented by counsel. 

It is undeniable that the business of the Stock Exchange 
suffers greatly from the inroads of the outside dealer, and it is 
a moot point whether the Stock Exchange should meet this by 
declaring war upon its competitors. Under present rules 
members are not allowed to advertise or approach other 
people’s clients by circular. In this way they are handicapped, 
but for their own good, for if advertising were permitted they 
would all do it, and extra commissions won in this way would 
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hardly recoup the greatly increased expenditure. Another 
argument against it is that the small men who could not afford 
to advertise extensively would be embittered against the wealthy 
firms who spent large sums in this direction. They would 
fight for one another’s clients, and endless strife would result. 
The Stock Exchange, as a large and wealthy corporation with 
a good record, has no reason to fear disjointed outside compe- 
tition ; the real danger is lest the public should be confirmed 
by experience in the belief that they can do better outside than 
in. It rests with the members themselves to make it patent by 
their methods that this is not so. Nodirect interference by the 
Committee is possible without making matters worse and run- 
ning the risk of alienating business from the House. 

Similarly the question as to whether brokers should be 
allowed to deal outside the House without employing a jobber 
is one that must be left to work itself out. The broker’s clear 
duty is to do the best for his client, and if he can buy or sell to 
better advantage by dealing direct with outsiders he would be 
to blame if he sacrificed his client’s interest to give the jobber 
aturn. It is hard on the jobber, no doubt, but he has to yield 
to the exigencies of the times. The Committee could not legislate 
on his behalf without interfering with that business principle 
which enjoins us to buy in the cheapest market. It has been 
suggested by a writer on Stock Exchange reform that brokers 
might be allowed to have their offices elsewhere than in the 
precincts of the Stock Exchange; by all means if it would 
help them, but I do not think it would. The telephone at 
present has many imperfections, and at its best can only be 
regarded as a makeshift fcr an interview. The broker cannot 
possibly keep in proper touch with the market without paying 
it frequent visits, and dealings to be perfectly satisfactory 
should be personally conducted. It would add to the difficulties 
of the settlement if clerks had to go long distances to collect 
cheques and compare accounts. 

One matter I have not referred to, and that is the question of 
commissions. It has been urged that there should be one 
uniform scale, and that members should be expected to abide by 
it. I agree with the principle, but it would fail in its application. 
It would simply be playing into the hands of the outsiders, who 
would at once cut under the list by advertising a lower scale. 

In conclusion, I think it must be admitted that the serious 
condition of business on the Stock Exchange is not sufficiently 
accounted for by the bad trade and scarcity of money pre- 
vailing throughout the realm during the past three years, but 
is due in part to the changed conditions of business, and 
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some want of public confidence towards the speculative 
markets of the Stock Exchange. To win back public confidence 
is the first duty of the Committee towards the members who 
elected them, and this calls for no more than the exercise of the 
powers they have, but to deal with the larger questions involved 
in the consideration of a scheme for the reform of the Stock 
Exchange requires foresight, self-abnegation, courage to endure 
unpopularity, and firmness, patience, and tact to overcome 
obstacles; in fact, the qualities of a statesman and man of 
business combined. 

Given the existence of such a genius in the Committee 
room, the rehabilitation of the Stock Exchange is assured ; 
without it, it would be better to invoke the expert aid of a 
Royal Commission. 


JOHN FLOWER. 


THE POET'S DIARY 


EDITED BY LAMIA 


V 


190—. Between Rome and Florence. 

“We entered Rome, it is true,” said Lamia plaintively, 
“across the shaggy Campagna, with the loitering Tiber and 
waterless aqueducts for appropriate guides, but withal by train. 
Surely we are not to leave it in like fashion? It would run too 
counter to itself to do so. Dear Veronica, to my rescue!” 

“It has all been arranged,” answered Veronica, “ though not 
without some difficulty. Time was when it was an easy matter 
to travel by vetturino from Rome to Florence; now it takes 
some little trouble to find carriage, horses, and driver for the 
purpose. However, it has been done, and a five-days journey 
will bring us to your, I hope, unforgotten Tuscan Winter- 
Quarters.” 

The night before we left, the April moon being but forty- 
eight hours from full—for Veronica had conspired with me to 
time our time of starting so that moonlight should accompany 
us,—we did not fail to pay farewell to the Fontana di Trevi and 
drink of the water that, taken on the eve of departure, is said to 
bring one back infallibly to Rome. Mindful of what she was 
pleased to call that compromising reminiscence of my first visit to 
the Acqua Vergine ever so many years ago, Lamia tendered her 
palm as drinking-cup to us all ; and I fancied our Biographer 
showed himself as insatiably thirsty even as the Roman Legion 
of ancient story. 

“Let us,” she said, “ believe as many legends as possible. 
I once heard you confess,” she added, turning to me, “ that 
one knows many things about men and women one should 
never permit oneself to think of them ; and may I avow that I 
believe numbers of things I know to be not true? Is that 
foolish, Veronica ?” 

“Not in the least. It is the secret of Poetic Faith, perhaps 
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of all Faith ; thus accommodating, as Bacon says so admirably, 
the shows of things to the affections of the mind.” 

“Then we shall assuredly return to Rome,” said Lamia, 
“‘ One always returns, is it not said, to one’s earliest loves; and 
Rome is, looked at retrospectively, or read backward, as we all 
know, Amor.” 

We drove out of the Porta del Popolo in unuttered thought, 
and were well beyond the Milvian Bridge before the silence was 
broken, and many a league further on our way before we 
ceased to talk of Rome and what we had left, and began to 
think of what was before us. Our first halting-place for the 
night was to be Civita Castellana, and our other stopping-stages 
the Falls of Terni, Spoleto, and Foligno, but there would be 
little to wean us from our Roman recollections till we got to 
Perugia, and there made a halt of a couple of days, dedicating 
one of them to Assisi. 

“ Have you ever been to Urbino?” Lamia asked. 

“Yes,” I replied, “‘and on the same occasion to Gubbio, to 
San Sepolcro, to the little Republic of San Marino, and thence 
to Rimini, Faenza, and Forli, whence my companion and I 
drove across the Apennines to Florence in one day, without 
travelling in the dusk at either end of it. But our conveyance 
was not a sumptuous carriage like this, but a dagherino drawn at 
a cheery pace by a Romagnole pony.” 

“ May we all go, some day, to Urbino, Veronica?” asked 
Lamia in her most imploring manner. 

“« Speriamo !” said Veronica; “let us hope so. But why 
Urbino especially ?” 

“ Because of Raphael. Before ever I came to Italy I believed 
him to be the one supreme Painter ; and in that belief Iam now 
confirmed.” 

««] am glad to hear you say so,” I observed. “Such was long 
the opinion of the best judges; and, though brushed aside 
in recent times in favour of artists of more violent or less 
balanced gifts, it will again, 1 cannot help suspecting, be the 
general opinion. Indeed, I think one can already discern signs of 
returning sanity in this as in other judgments, after a period that 
one once had the audacity to nickname the Age of Nonsense, 
In the long run, mankind is sane in its judgments on Literature, 
Painting, Architecture, Sculpture, Music, and even, to descend 
in the scale of dignity but scarcely of importance, in Politics, 
Otherwise, what would become of us ?” 

“Yet one can quite understand,” said Lamia, “that con- 
tinuous sanity, like absolute perfection or unblemished virtue, 
js rather exasperating. I once heard some one say that the 
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one thing she could not stand in you was your equable 
temper—— ” 

‘‘She could not have known me very intimately,” I interrupted. 

“And I myself,’ Lamia went on, “know so impeccable a 
wife that I often feel I shall not die happy unless I open the 
paper some fine morning and find her the heroine of the latest 
scandal. Raphael exasperates in a similar manner. He is 
perfect; almost what Tennyson in ‘Maud’ calls faultily 
faultless. But am I wrong in thinking that, in Painting, if an 
artist has invention, variety, strength, refinement, and glamour, 
he cannot be too faultless in execution? In Poetry it may 
possibly be otherwise ; but, in Painting, technique seems to 
count for so much, and the want of it is such a patent blemish, 
that, granted the other qualities one has named, too perfect he 
cannot be. Am I right?” 

“] scarcely know why you appeal to me,” I answered, 
“unless it be you think that one who may possibly have some 
knowledge of the secrets of one Art cannot be without appre- 
hension of the secret of the others. Truly, the same principles 
underlie them all; so that what is true of one cannot but be 
true of the rest. But I should like to hear what Veronica has 
to say on the point.” 

“Lamia seems to me to be right in what she has said. One 
can put up with, indeed more than put up with, a certain 
amount of technical carelessness in Poetry, provided it be in 
other respects of a very high order, as not unoften, for instance, 
in Shakespeare and Byron. But similar blemishes in a picture 
would be all but fatal to it in the estimation of connoisseurs, 
since it would be the first thing that struck them in it.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I think that is so. Yet has there not been 
a tendency of late to demand from poets the same technical 
faultlessness that in a painter is all but indispensable ? Sitting 
one afternoon with Tennyson in his garden at Aldworth, where 
he had been recalling his youthful experience of the incendiary 
action of the Rebeccahites, I observed that what seemed to 
me two of his finest lines, though I had never heard them 
quoted, must have been suggested to him by what he had just 
described. And then I cited them ; 

Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion drawing nigher 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly dying fire. 

““¢ Do you know where I got that idea?’ he asked. ‘I got 
it from a Methodist magazine, where I had read of explorers in 
desert lands lighting watch-fires to keep off prowling beasts of 
prey.’ ‘You made good use of it,’ I said, ‘ yet perhaps there is 
what you would now regard as a slight blemish in the first line.’ 
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‘ What is that?’ he asked quickly, for his artistic sensitiveness 
was always on the alert. ‘The close approximation of the 
same vowel sound in lion and higher,’ I replied. ‘You are 
quite right,’ he observed, ‘it zs a blemish. 1 never thought of 
it.” ‘No,’ I took courage to say, ‘I should be quite wrong 
if I really thought it a blemish worth noticing ; but I sus- 
pected you now would consider it such. You have laid an 
additional burden,’ I went on somewhat boldly, ‘on all future 
writers of verse by the fastidious finish of your own,’ ‘It 
isn’t artificial, is it?’ he asked with quick sensitiveness. And 
when I did not answer the question, he laid his hand on my 
arm and said, ‘Tell me! It isn’t artificial, is it?’ I knew 
how he loved truthfulness above all things, so I replied, 
‘Yes, it is ; but’—for I would not have wounded him, then ad- 
vanced in years, for worlds—‘I suppose it is the right sort of 
artifice.’ I offer this as an illustration of what we were talking 
about. Short poems cannot well be too fastidiously perfect in 
expression throughout, but long ones conceivably may be, and 
certainly should not be severely judged because of occasional 
imperfection. .A lawn should be smooth, and I have heard 
Veronica point out that garden-paths should be neat and orderly; 
but a mighty expanse of mountain can afford to be rough ever 
and anon, and a high road is all the better for a few undulations. 

“IT am glad I was right,” said Lamia, “for I once heard a 
sapient critic from the height of his superiority affirm that the 
address to the Ocean at the close of Childe Harold is unspeak- 
ably bad, and he proceeded, as he thought, to establish his case 
by indicating one or two instances of carelessness of expression. 
But I fancy he was a somewhat embittered person, for he had 
himself published a poem of which the world had taken as 
little notice as of the paradoxes of Smelfungus.” 

We did not fail to halt at the Temple of Clitumnus, and 
there made the midday meal Veronica’s thoughtfulness had 
provided for us. When it was over, I asked Lamia to recite the 
stanza concerning the spot in the Fourth Canto of the great 
Poem she had just named, Whereupon she blended her silvery 
voice with that of the rippling water : 

And on thy happy shore a Temple still, 

Of small and delicate proportions, keeps, 

Upon a mild declivity of hill, 

Its memory of thee : beneath it sweeps 

Thy currents’ calmness, oft from out it leaps 

The finny darter with its glittering scales, 

Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps ; 

While, ’chance, some floating water-lily sails 

Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling tales. 
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“ Well might Bishop Heber,” I said, “ himself a poet and, 
therefore, presumably a judge of poetry, pronounce a glowing 
eulogium on the lines Lamia has just quoted. And with what 
ease Byron passes from them to Velino’s ‘roar of waters’ at 
Terni! Yet more striking is the sudden transition, immediately 
afterwards, to Rome, saluting it as his country, the city of 
the soul, and the Niobe of nations. But, Lamia, recite for 
us again.” Instantly complying, she called on her unerring 
young memory for stanzas that never can be forgotten by those 
who know what is great poetry and revere it: 


O Rome, my country! city of the soul ! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 

Lone mother of dead Empires, and control 

In their shut breasts their petty nursery. 

What are our woes and sufferance? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 

O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, ye 
Whose agonies are evils of a day. 

A World is at our feet, as fragile as our clay. 


The Niobe of nations, there she stands, 

Childless and crownless in her voiceless woe, 

An empty urn within her withered hands, 

Whose holy dust was scattered long ago. 

The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now. 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 

Of their heroic dwellers. Dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber, through a marble wilderness ? 

Rise with thy yellow waves and mantle her distress ! 


“Here,” I said, when Lamia ceased, “are no awkward 
inversions, no straining after effect, no striving to be original, 
but, on the contrary, continuous directness of appropriate 
utterance, manifesting an unsurpassed mastery over language 
and verse. Well might Ruskin declare that Byron had taught 
him how to write. Well might Goethe and Scott outdo them- 
selves in enthusiasm over their great contemporary, who rode 
Pegasus as though horse and rider were one. Yet I remember 
a weekly guide of critical opinion affirming that Byron’s 
poetry was only ‘the apotheosis of commonplace,’ and the 
editor of another weekly paper of yet wider repute declaring 
that, in his opinion, Scott, the author of the last three hundred 
lines in Marmion, and perhaps, when at his best, the most 
Homeric of all our poets, to be ‘only a spirited versifier.’ 
That is what comes of what I think may be called a sybaritic, 
emasculated taste in poetry. But I believe a reaction is setting 
in against such lamentable judgments.” 
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“Do you think,” asked our Biographer, “ they do any harm, 
or that people in general are much influenced by them ?” 

“] am disposed,” I said, “to think that in periods of mental 
indolence or excessive receptivity they may seriously mislead 
for a time. But it is, of course, only for a time. Some 
foolish fellow may show one the wrong road, when one is 
exploring ; but one finds out the mistake in due course, and 
ends by hitting the right one again.” 

“In assigning Raphael the place of primacy as a painter,” 
said Lamia, ‘which, after so often gazing on his frescoes in 
the Vatican, and then associating them with his easel pictures 
in Florence and elsewhere, ought one not to allow that Leon- 
ardo da Vinci would have to be bracketed with him, had that 
incorrigible experimentalist left as large and various a body of 
finished work ?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps so,” I answered. “Volume and variety of execution, 
where the work itself is good, should never be lost sight of, 
whether in painting or poetry, in estimating the rank of poet or 
painter in the hierarchy of distinction. Genius of the highest 
order is essentially fertile, teeming with ideas, and yearning 
with the desire of bringing them to birth. Its progeny, too, 
are as multiform as they are numerous. Like the joyful 
mother of children in the Scriptures, it exults in the unceasing 
exertion of productive power.” 

“Then,” said Veronica, “ Tintoretto, with whom Lamia is 
but imperfectly acquainted, since she has not been to 
Venice r 

“When am I to be taken there?” 

“Some day, I hope,” Veronica replied. ‘“ But, as I was 
going to say, Tintoretto also must not be forgotten ; for his 
genius has covered more wall-space, I should think, than any 
other painter.” 

“Between the really great and the really great,” said our 
Biographer, “are not comparisons, save for some illustrative 
purpose, more than unnecessary? Between those who have 
what are called certain qualities, and those who have every 
qualification of their art, equality should not be suggested. But 
the Great Masters do not compete with, they rather complement 
and complete each other.” 

A consentaneous silence fell on us, for twilight, suggestive of 
thought, and still more of feeling, was beginning to steal 
among the olive slopes, to darken the leaves of the freshly 
foliaged vines, and to turn yet more pallid the fantastic 
branches of the burgeoning fig-trees. We had reached the 
foot of the incline that leads to Perugia; and, that towering 
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city being the bourne of our long day’s travel, a pair 
of cream-coloured ov were waiting, to help our tired team 
up the ascent at the leisurely pace of the drawers of the 
plough. Deeper waxed the dusk, for the moon had not yet 
risen above the mountainous Umbrian horizon, and there was 
a never-ceasing silvery ululation—is it of sorrow or of rapture ? 
—of the vesper nightingales. Perhaps they sing for joy and 
rapture both ; for, as Wordsworth says, there is a certain mood 
when 


Pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


Then suddenly flitted a fire-fly among the olives, then another, 
and another, and many another still, and the full moon 
rolled slowly up on her golden tire above the Umbrian range, 
and, thus accompanied, we wound up the hill that leads to the 
once unruly but now peaceful Etruscan city. 

There is always a certain tinge of sadness in backward- 
looking thought, and Veronica and I could remember that we 
once spent a delightful month there together, when along the 
city ramparts there still stood the ruins of the Fortress erected 
by Paul III., avowedly, as was legibly inscribed on it, to 
curb the turbulence of its citizens. Our quarters were in an 
Italian inn abutting on the Corso, and on the window-ledge of 
our sitting-room we used to eat our ices, sent in from a 
neighbouring confectioner’s, when of an afternoon a military 
band played just opposite, and the young bloods and sparkling- 
eyed damsels sauntered up and down, and, as Shakespeare 
puts it, 

Entertained the time with thoughts of love. 
That, no doubt, is a very agreeable form of entertainment ; 
but the pity of it is that Italian damsels, for the most part, 
entertain the time with thoughts of nothing else; and the 
suspicion I have always had that Shakespeare visited Italy 
is strongly confirmed by his portrayal of the character and 
conduct of Juliet, not to say of Juliet’s nurse, True it is 
that, in his day, Italians came to England in no small number ; 
but they were Italian men, Papal Legates and their attendants, 
scholars of the Renaissance, architects, artists of all kinds, 
and the rest. But they did not bring their womenkind 
with them ; and English maidens are, in certain respects, to 
Italian maidens as moonlight unto sunlight and as water 
unto wine. I do not forget that a very slight foundation of 
real experience serves a great poet for the raising of a vast 
idealised superstructure. But some foundation there must be ; 
and one has difficulty in believing that even the numerous trans- 
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lations into English of Italian books in Shakespeare’s time, of 
themselves enabled him to surmise with such accuracy the 
Italian temperament he so often portrays in his dramas. 
Romantic young folks in Italy—and they are all romantic in 
what the same authority calls “the office and affairs of love” — 
will inflame each other with a passion that endures for 
months, aye, even for years, by merely gazing at each other, 
without any opportunity of exchanged speech ever occurring. 
Sometimes they will contrive to kneel next each other in 
cathedral or church, and exchange whispers at the most solemn 
moments of Mass or Benediction, and name a trysting-hour 
in the same edifice, where they may bring each other violets or 
carnations. The girl, no doubt, cannot go there alone; but, if 
her duenna be any one save her mother, she will have no 
difficulty in keeping tryst; for almost every Italian woman 
will help in other folks’ amatory manceuvres with as much 
zeal as if they were her own. Dante became endlessly 
enamoured of Beatrice without ever having addressed her. 
And what says Francesca da Rimini in the greatest of all 
narrative passages in verse ? 


Amor che a nullo amato amar perdona. 


I am not unaware that the interpretation of it has given 
rise to controversy ; but surely it signifies that they who are 
loved must perforce love in return. I daresay that was true 
enough about Shakespeare when he himself was the lover, for, 
as he says pointedly : 

She is a woman, therefore to be wooed, 
She is a woman, therefore to be won. 
and affirms, further : 


. . that man is no man 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 


But experience must have shown him that English men and 
English women, not in themselves unattractive, often love in 
vain. What a debt we Northern folk owe to Italy! Chaucer, 
Spenser, Milton, Byron, Shelley, drank deep of the Ausonian 
Helicon, but none of these as deeply of it as Shakespeare. 

Of Perugia, too much has recently been written, I tell Lamia, 
for anything to be said of it here ; and I can remember having 
myself written a paper concerning it which George Henry 
Lewes, its then editor, published in the Fortnightly Review ; and 
that must be a goodly time ago. Neither need anything be 
set down here regarding Assisi, though we spent a long day 
there with Lamia, for it also is now well known to so many 
of one’s countrymen. But I cannot help recalling that Assisi 
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once seemed deserted of all save the spirit of poverty that ani- 
mated Saint Francis and his brethren, and what I most vividly 
remember of its lonely aspect on the occasion of my first visit 
to it is accurately described in the following lines : 

He saw a bent and withered dame advance 

Slow toward the shrine, her spindle in her hand, 


Singing, to mind her of the days gone by, 
A sweet love-ditty, low and plaintively. 


There are some simple sights that remain imprinted as pictures 
in the mind ever after. That was one of them. 

“Oh, how delightful!” exclaimed Lamia. 

We had just come out of the Cathedral at Arezzo, where we 
had been gazing at the stained-glass window that Michelangelo 
said must have fallen from heaven, but which, lovely as it is, 
seems to me to be surpassed by that at Fairford, in our own 
dear Island. It was not the window, however, or anything at 
Arezzo, that caused the above exclamation, but the reading 
aloud by Veronica of a letter just arrived from Florence, 
offering us the free use for a week of a villa above Careggi, in 
the midst of the most beautiful garden and podere imaginable. 
We had not intended to pass more than a night in Florence, 
for to all of us hotels, especially in Italy, are a mar-pleasure. 
They seem to be a mixture of London, Cairo, and New York, 
in the heart of Tuscany. 

Our last day’s drive from Rome to Florence was from Arezzo, 
and the fire-flies were in the soft twilight air by thousands as 
we descended the hill that, on the Siena road, leads to the 
Gate that is known as the Porta Romana. The Florentines, 
too, were in the electrically-lighted streets in equal numbers, 
and the Duomo, and the Tower of Giotto, and the Palazzo 
Vecchio soared silently in the moonlight above the humming 
crowd. The old sense of magical enthralment took possession 
of us all, and Lamia’s eyes gleamed and glittered with delight. 
Shortly,—for Florence, that occupies so large a place in 
history, in art, and in one’s affections, covers but a compara- 
tively small plot of ground,—we were among the fire-fliesand the 
nightingales again, crawling past Careggi, where Lorenzo died, 
unshriven by Savonarola, and then winding up a smooth gravel 
drive, bordered by monthly roses and sweet-smelling irises in 
full bloom, and heard once again the Tuscan welcome and 
Florentine aspirate from retainers so well known to us of old. 

Villa , Careggi, Florence. Any one who reads this 
Diary has some acquaintance perhaps with Lamia’s “ Winter- 
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Quarters ;” and though Florence, in less degree no doubt than 
‘‘ Universal Rome,” is a theme that seems never to be exhausted 
and never to pall, Lamia advances no request that it should be 
struck twice for a stream that has already flowed so abun- 
dantly. 

“But tell me,” she says, as we sit outside the Villa which 
once housed the neoplatonist, Marsilio Ficino, and gaze down 
on Florence, that must have looked in Medicean days pretty 
much as it looks now, “ of your first Winter in Florence, in the 
way you have recalled something of your first Winter in Rome. 
It followed the latter, within a twelvemonth, did it not ?”’ 

“ Yes,” I said. ‘When, a year before that again, I saw 
Florence for the first time, but remained for only ten days, 
naturally I resolved to form better acquaintance with it before 
much more water had flowed under the Ponte Vecchio. I 
had never forgotten sitting on the Sasso di Dante, not then yet, 
as now, let into the wall, and peeling fig after fig from a well- 
stored basket, while gazing at Giotto’s Tower and Brunelleschi’s 
Dome ; and the all-embracing walls, the rough stony ascent to 
San Miniato, and the outline of the Carrara hills, when the 
sun set beyond the Cascine, had equally retained their hold on 
my memory. But, in the brief interval, Florence had been 
selected as the Capital of Italy, in order, in vain as it turned out, 
to counteract the cry of “Roma Capitale!” The contractors 
were already at work, pulling down the old walls, substituting 
for them Via or Boulevards, and committing other enormities 
of a like sort. As everybody who knows Florence is aware, 
worse has happened since then; but it would need much 
renovating Vandalism to destroy the beauty of the City of Dante; 
and, of all the most famous towns of Italy, Florence has 
suffered least from merciless restoration. In the winter I speak 
of, little of the kind had yet been done ; and, as I could not 
well live in a villa all by myself, I had to be satisfied with 
renting a bachelor apartment at No. 14, Lung’ Arno Acciaioli, 
and dining every day at the C/ué de’ Nobili, as it was called, in 
the adjacent Via Tornabuoni. 

I had brought but one letter of introduction with me, but in 
the Florence of those days one soon knew everybody, if it were 
one’s desire to do so. It was for a maiden lady whose name 
was then a household word in Florence, and, as that of an 
English authoress both in prose and verse, was not un- 
know in England likewise.. But it is an oblivious world, 
this we live in; which caused Tennyson once to say that, in 
the course of time, all that would survive of him would be 
an entry in some biographical encyclopedia to this effect: 
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“Tennyson (Alfred), a poet of the nineteenth century, who in- 
vented a new metre.” I think one may safely say that will 
prove, centuries hence, an unfulfilled prediction. But when 
I name Isa Blagden, most persons will ask, Who was Isa 
Blagden? Externally she was not, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word, exceptionally favoured ; but she had a beautiful soul, 
a quickly vibrating and richly stored mind, and an attaching 
personality—one, in short, whom to know was to love. 

Quick sympathy, especially when allied with exceptional intel- 
ligence, often confers on its possessor a kind of second sight ; and 
one example of this in Isa Blagden comes, as the phrase is, very 
close home to me. Once when I had walked up to the Villa 
Giglione, and found her occupied in writing a note that had to 
be taken at once to Florence, I opened a small book of 
photographic portraits lying on the table, and when she was 
free to attend to me, asked, “ Who is that ?” 

“The person you ought to marry, if you can,” she answered. 

I did not know she meant seriously what she had said, and, 
to tell the truth, I gave it no further thought. But when, some 
months later, I took leave of her before returning to England 
she handed me a note and said : 

“ This will afford you the opportunity of making the acquaint- 
ance of the original of the photograph that, on your seeing it, 
betrayed you into an unusual exhibition of curiosity.” 

Not sharing her second sight, I put the note in my pocket- 
book, and there it remained, scarce remembered, for some 
time. But, one day in London, seeing I could not catch the 
train by which I had intended to return to the country, and, 
finding myself in the neighbourhood of the address on Isa’s 
note, I presented it. 

[‘« May I ask,” I said to the Poet, on reading the preceding 
reminiscence, “if the photograph was of some one who has 
just driven into Florence on a corporal work of mercy, viz., to 
bring out certain fancy bread from the English baker to which 
you are much addicted ?” 


“ Your talent for guessing, Lamia,” he answered, “is almost 
equal to dear Isa’s.”—Lamia.] 

I can remember no gradual growth of friendship with Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope, the author of the well-known History of 
the Commonwealth of Florence. Though he was my senior by a 
quarter of a century, we seemed to be close friends from the 
very moment we first grasped each other’s hands. Unlike 
his brother Anthony, who, though likewise a delightful com- 
panion, and brimming over with active intelligence, was in no 
accurate sense of the word intellectual, and as unhelpful and 
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impatient an arguer as I ever met, Thomas Adolphus Trollope 
rejoiced in threshing out afresh the old metaphysical and theo- 
logical problems, handling them with a rare dialectical 
skill; and many a duologue had we on those unendingly 
interesting themes. But such were far from being our 
only joint diversion. He was known to all the English 
residents in Florence as “dear old Tom Trollope,” not 
because of his age, for he was then but little past the 
meridian of life, but of the affection he inspired, and most of 
all in the younger and more attractive members of that com- 
munity ; and many a delightful evening did we sally forth 
together to pass among folk of very moderate means, but fair 
looks, merry ways, and congenial hospitality. I had not known 
him long before he took me one evening to one of the most 
agreeable houses I ever visited, that of Franz Pulzsky, the 
Hungarian patriot and scholar, whom the events of 1848-9 
had driven into exile. His wife, the daughter of a Viennese 
banker, was as charming a hostess as he was a genial host; 
and, assisted by her young children, she entertained the most 
heterogeneous body of guests I ever saw gathered together, all 
equally at home in his spacious Italian Villa on the Southern 
side of the Arno, 

On the occasion of my first visit there, not very long after 
my arrival, he quitted for a moment his valuable collection of 
coins he was showing to some other guests, and, coming over 
to where I was, said in the stentorian tones he seemed incapable 
of modifying : 

“Ha! there you are. I see you have already made the 
acquaintance of this beautiful lady. But she must surrender 
you for a little, for I want to make you acquainted with her 
husband,” 

Petitioning to be allowed to return, I rose, and soon found 
myself in the presence of the famous Nihilist, Bakounin, a huge 
mountain of a man who was sipping a tumbler of tea made in 
Russian fashion, and propounding to a circle of attentive 
listeners the most destructive of social doctrines in the most 
cheerful manner imaginable. The little group around him 
made way for us. 

“Here, Bakounin, I want to make known to you an English- 
Conservative who will listen to your revolutionary theories 
with amicable toleration, but whom you must not detain too 
long, for he has only just made the acquaintance of your wife, 
to whom I have no doubt he is longing to return.” 

Such were the easy ways of that varied and polyglot 
society, where musicians, painters, patriotic versifiers, political 
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fugitives with a price placed on their heads, erudite professors, 
and fair gracious women, gave one abundant choice of social 


diversion. Of Bakounin and his wife, a Polish lady some years 


younger than her eloquent husband, and endowed with the pro- 
verbial attractiveness of her race, I saw much during that Floren- 
tine winter and spring, cultivating with them an acquaintance 
singularly agreeable since so fresh and original. But in the 
course of it an incident equally unique, but less pleasant, and in 
sooth most absurd, arose out of the over-hasty temper of two 
young people, of whom I am sorry to say I was one. There 
was a promising Italian violinist, whose name I do not 
remember, whom certain musical enthusiasts wished to buy 
off from the eva, Anglicé the Conscription, in order that he 
might pursue uninterruptedly his professional career. For 
this purpose a series: of Tableaux Vivans were to be given in 
the Sala Dante, and some of the most attractive persons in 
Florence were pressed into the service. I really do not know 
why, but I was named honorary Secretary, having no duties to 
discharge, save to occupy, to cite a famous historic phrase, a 
position of absolute freedom and no responsibility, which 
entitled me to be present at the rehearsals of the projected 
performance. Madame Bakounin had to represent Lucrezia 
Buti in a Tableau in which a Polish artist, a cousin of hers, 
was to be Fra Lippo Lippi. At one of the rehearsals I offered 
to escort her home. It was a drive of only some five or six 
minutes, but, as it was a wet evening, I thought the same con- 
veyance would serve for both. I cannot help smiling as I 
recall what ensued. On reaching the foot of the steps of the 
Sala, Fra Lippo Lippi was at our side, and a difference of 
opinion arose between us as to whose was the carriage that had 
been hailed. He failed somewhat in courtesy, and being then, 
like him, in my hot youth, I am afraid I had not my temper 
duly in hand. The result was that, after Continental fashion, 
he said, “ Vous me renderez raison,” the English of which is, 
“ You will give me satisfaction.” I as promptly replied, “I shall 
be found to-morrow between three and four at the Club de’ 
Nobili,” and carried off the Nun from the exasperated Friar. 
Early on the morrow I acquainted Pulzsky with what had 
occurred, and gave him to understand that, annoying as it was, 
I should, of course, as the phrase is, stick to my guns. I went 
to the club in the afternoon at three o’clock and remained there 
till four, but no one asked for me. Oddly enough, Bakounin 
was to spend the evening with me in my little apartment on 
the Arno, and he, ignorant then and always, I dare say, of the 
ridiculous incident, consigned to perdition governments and 
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society in the most genial and entertaining manner. I went to 
the Pergola theatre the following evening, and, on the point of 
leaving after the fall of the curtain, I was accosted by F1a Lippo 
Lippi, now clothed like an ordinary citizen and in his right 
mind. He held out his hand, saying, “Am I right in believing 
you had no wish to insult me the other evening ?” I answered, 
“ Certainly; and let us forget all about it”; which we both 
did, and I walked homeward exhilarated, I will confess, by the 
reflection that I had escaped what one’s own countrymen, 
without farther inquiry, would have regarded as little to one’s 
credit. I asked no questions, but do not doubt that Madame 
Bakounin had intimated her disapproval of a proceeding into 
which Florence, then as now justly charged with having a double 
dose of the mauvaise langue, might without the faintest foundation 
have dragged her own irreproachable name. After Sadowa and 
the introduction into Austro-Hungary of the Déak Constitution, 
Pulzsky was free to return to Buda-Pesth. Within three 
months of doing so he lost his wife and eldest daughter, 
victims to the malady that was then prevailing there. Many 
years later, when I visited him in the Hungarian capital on 
returning from an excursion to Greece, Constantinople, and 
Roumania, he narrated to me how he had met Bakounin in the 
streets of Geneva, how the famous Nihilist had said to him 
that, despairing of the success of all projects for the ameliora- 
tion of Society and Mankind, he was starving himself to death, 
which he calculated would occur in about three days’ time. 

“ What was Lucrezia Buti like?” asks Lamia. Falling in 
with her manifestly mischievous humour, I answer : 

‘‘Her complexion was, shall I say, white as the summit of 
Etna tinged with the rosy-pink of sunrise, and her eyes were 
blue as the scillas that peer through the snow in Spring over 
Siberian steppes.” 

«Just so,” says Lamia in her most audacious manner. “I 
quite understand. Still, I cannot help regretting, for the 
interest of the Diary, that Fra Lippo Lippi’s challenge had so 
lame a conclusion.” 

My sojourn in Florence did not end till there had taken 
place, in the middle of May, the celebration of the six 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Dante, when not only 
the palaces and bridges, but the outlying Villas for miles round 
the city, were illuminated with oil-fed lamps and cressets, when 
the Piazza of the Uffizi was covered in and its pavement boarded 
over for a Peasants’ Ball, and when at the Pagliano Theatre 
were represented the most picturesque scenes from the Divina 
Commedia ; Ristori, Salvini, and Rossi reciting the corresponding 
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passages in the poem. When the oil-lamps had, like the stars, 
vanished with next day’s dawn, I started homeward, having, as 
faras Paris, Madame Ristori, her husband, and their two young 
children, for my travelling companions. 

‘But, Lamia, how inadequate seems mere prose, when 
writing of Florence, indeed of any spot in Tuscany, in its 
season, as is this, of supreme beauty and enchantment.” 

‘‘Then why confine youself to it,” she replies, “ when escape 
from it is so easy ?” 


The wild bees hum in golden bay, 
The green frog chirps on fig-tree bole, 
And see! down daisy-whitened way 
Come the slow steers and swaying pole. 


Curtained, I close my lids and dream 
Of Beauty, seen not but surmised, 
And, lulled by love-bird’s singing, seem 

Immortally imparadised. 


When from the brief sweet swoon I wake, 
And gaze past slopes of grape and grain, 

Where Arno, like some shimmering lake, 
Silvers the far-off seaward plain, 


A something more than mortal steals 
Over the deepening twilight air, 

And, messenger of nightfall, peals 
From belfried peak a call to prayer. 


And now the last response is said, 
And, in the hallowed hush, there is 

Only a starry dome o’erhead, 
Propped by columnar cypresses. 


VOL. XLII! 32 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT 
CONCERNING MOROCCO 


THE signing of an agreement between England and France 
relative to the question of Morocco marks another page in the 
history of the only Moslem country of North Africa which has 
been able up to the present date to maintain its integrity. 
While centuries have rolled by, while Europe has emerged 
from a state of what was practically barbarism, Morocco, 
separated by only a few miles of sea, has remained untouched 
by the changes of civilisation, and if it has moved in any 
direction at all the movement has been retrograde. Only the 
echo remains to-day of the former arts and accomplishments 
of the Moors in Spain ; and even in the days when the Moslems 
of Andalusia were amongst the most cultivated and artistic of 
the inhabitants of Europe there is little doubt that Morocco 
was far behind them, Fez and Marakesh were seats of learn- 
ing, it is true, but they did not reach the summit of such fame 
as they ever possessed until the Spanish Moors, driven out from 
their possessions on the Peninsula, returned once more to 
Morocco, bringing with them the remnants of their already 
disappearing civilisation. The necessity for action, necessitated 
by the presence of Christian enemies, disappeared; the 
incentive to excel in learning, no longer stimulated by rivalry 
and by foreign influences, died too. A century or so after the 
Moors had returned to Morocco they had forgotten nearly 
everything they had acquired in Spain, and since then they 
seem slowly to have slid back into a state of inertia and 
corruption, incurable except at the hands of some northern 
Power. All that they have retained of their original character- 
istics is their suspicion of the European and his objects, their 
fanaticism, and here and there a very little of their art. Their 
lives are hemmed in by routine and tradition—and of both 
they have retained merely what is the most unserviceable, 
Reactionary and conservative to a degree they seem to desire 
nothing better than the unhappy life that the generality of 
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them live, and they imagine that under any other circumstances 
than those in which they actually exist, they would be still 
more unhappy. Miserable as is the existence of the larger 
part of the population they seldom complain of their misery, 
and have become accustomed by centuries of experience to the 
dangers and uncertainties which always accompany an oriental 
and despotic government. Influenced by an intense belief in 
fatality—that even the oppression which has been from time 
immemorial their lot is the direct manifestation of God’s 
power—they drag on their weary lives unconscious of, or 
perhaps incapable of realising, any other state. 

While they needed little from without—for it is only in 
modern times that the trade of Morocco has become significant 
—they took precautions lest even that little should alter the 
condition of their lives. They have successfully closed their 
country against the whole world, for although at the seaports 
a certain number of Europeans reside—Tangier can scarcely 
be considered an integral part of Morocco—the interior 
remains untouched ; and even to-day the European residents 
of the inland towns can almost be counted upon the fingers of 
one’s two hands, and such as there are, are practically consular 
officials, a few missionaries, and the European employés of the 
Sultan. 

Patriotism, as we understand it, does not exist ; for Morocco 
has always been, and still is, little more than a collection of 
semi-independent, and often quite independent, tribes, who 
from religious grounds, or from fear of the consequences, have 
acknowledged as the religious sovereign the Shereef, or 
descendant of the Prophet, who holds the throne. It is this 
religious prestige which the Sultans of Morocco possess that 
has formed the sole cohesive factor in the Moorish Empire. 
In everything else, even in actual government, the system is 
purely tribal. The representative of the Sultan in each district 
is a member of the tribe he governs, and his powers are 
practically limitless so long as he can collect and forward to 
headquarters the taxes due from those under him. The one 
feeling which to any extent binds these tribes together is the 
desire to remain as they are, and never to become the subjects 
of a foreign Power. There are many individual Moors, it is 
true, to whom the uncertainty of life, the insecurity of property 
and the difficulties of trade, have proved an incentive to a 
desire for foreign intervention, and who realise that without 
foreign intervention no improvement will come about. But 
even though the desire to keep the foreigner out of Morocco is 
general amongst the people of that country, it is extremely 
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doubtful whether tribal jealousies and suspicions are not too 
strong to allow of any united action should such be considered 
necessary. This factor in the temperament of the people has 
been clearly exhibited during the late rebellion, where tribal 
feuds have caused as much fighting as have the opposing 
causes of Sulian and Pretender. There is no doubt that many 
a tribe has taken the part of one side for the sole reason 
that his neighbours, and hereditary enemies, have chosen the 
other. 

So long as Europe remained indifferent the Moor has been 
able to maintain his exclusiveness ; but the trend of expansion, 
mercantile as much as territorial, which has lately so largely 
increased amongst the European peoples, has threatened to 
break down Morocco’s self-imposed barriers. Yet had there 
been solely this desire for expansion it is possible that the 
Moors might still for many years to come have withstood the 
pressure. But there were two other agencies at work, one 
from without, the other internal. 

A reciprocal desire to be on better terms with each other, 
to rid the atmosphere of all questions which under the influence 
of the uncertain temper of nations might at any moment bring 
about war, has happily brought England and France into 
accord. Each nation has realised that the causes of friction 
were adjustable, and each has recognised the good qualities of 
the other. In trade, in colonial expansion, we are not rivals, 
and yet for years past both have failed to realise this fact. It 
needed the personal influence, and the recognised tact, of King 
Edward to lead the way. Both countries responded, with the 
result that, after years of haggling and recrimination, a rapproche- 
ment, as nearly perfect as is possible, has come about, to the 
great mutual advantage of the two Powers concerned, and a 
guarantee for the maintenance of the peace of Europe. 

It is this excellent understanding between England and 
France that has decided the fate of Morocco. But there was 
a second and internal agency at work that rendered the neces- 
sity of settling the Morocco question more imperative than 
would otherwise have been the case, and has no doubt facili- 
tated the negotiations. 

As long as the Sultans had maintained the traditional policy 
of their country, a policy of conservative exclusiveness, there 
had been little or no success on the part of the European 
Powers which were desirous of throwing the country open to 
trade. Formerly they were content to spend their lives, as 
their predecessors upon the throne had done, in the simplicity 
of Arab tradition, with its semi-barbarous state of brocaded 
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banners and ragged troops. It is true that Mulai El-Hassen 
introduced a few of the comforts and luxuries of Europe into 
the palace, but in a manner that neither excited the hostility 
of his subjects or depleted his treasury. He saved money at 
all times, and left at his death a not inconsiderable fortune, 
the greater part of which his son, the reigning Sultan, has 
allowed during the last two or three years to pass into the 
hands of commission agents, whose business has not been 
altogether run on lines that would be approved of in strict 
commercial circles, 

Mulai Abd El-Aziz, the reigning Sultan, came to the throne 
at the age of fourteen some ten years ago. For the first few 
years of his tenure of the throne, until 1901 in fact, he was 
under the strict tutelage of his Grand Vizier, Si Ahmed Ben 
Musa, who, however harsh his methods may have been in his 
oppression of the people, managed to keep the young Sultan 
securely seated. But Si Ahmed died, and there was no 
genuinely strong man to take his place. The Sultan—an 
unknown quantity—emerged from the palace and took up the 
threads of government himself. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, a clever fanatical Rabat Moor, retired—with fortune 
—and the two principal posts at court were filled by two men 
of very different types. As it is more than possible that both 
of these men may play a not unimportant ré/e in the immediate 
future of Morocco afew words as to their characters may not 
be amiss. The first, and elder, of the two is Si Abd El-Karim 
Ben Suleiman, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, a clever and 
capable man, thoughtful and scholarly, but lacking a little in 
energy. He is typical of the old school of Moorish politicians, 
except that he had been in Russia, France, and Algeria, as a 
special envoy, and has thus had opportunities of judging of the 
relative state of his own country. He is reactionary, in so far 
as he considers that any radical reform would risk the resent- 
ment of the population, and cautious and slow in his methods. 
Yet probably of all the Sultan’s Ministers of State he has the 
clearest view of the real political situation, and recognises its 
necessities. His tact and his habit of giving serious considera- 
tion to all questions that come before him ought to render 
him very useful to both the Sultan and the French Govern- 
ment in the understanding which they must arrive at in the 
course of the next few months. The second man, who has 
been more than any other the guiding star of Morocco policy 
during the last two years or so, is Si Mehdi El-Menehbi, a 
young Arab of the south, with all the energy and grace of a 
leopard, and an impatience and restiveness entirely his own. 
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His short period of power has had its ups and downs. He 
was sent to England on an Embassy to King Edward, and 
returned to find himself in disgrace. His pluck saved him. 
He hurried by a marvellous forced march to the Court, and 
took the Sultan unawares. Before his rivals had learned of 
his return, he was back in power again. He is a man of most 
sympathetic nature,and as Minister of War was very popular with 
the troops. His personal courage and his indefatigable nature 
are recognised even by his enemies. His wealth and influence 
over the Sultan made him many enemies, though he apparently 
never lost his master’s regard. He was the Sultan’s inseparable 
companion until lately, and at the present moment is perform- 
ing the pilgrimage to Mecca, so often the resort of Moslem 
favourites who feel that it is wise to withdraw from the 
public gaze, at least for a period. When he left Fez, only a 
few months ago, to proceed to Tangier on his way eastward, 
he was the most unpopular man in the country. Upon his 
shoulders were laid all the misfortunes of Morocco—an un- 
subdued rebellion, an empty treasury, and a Sultan addicted 
to the companionship of Christians, His enemies prophesied 
that a change would take place for the better as soon as he 
left the capital. They did not realise that they were driving 
from the Sultan’s Court the only man of energy and personal 
courage. The state of the Government was bad enough, it is 
true, when he set out; in a few weeks it was hopeless. Fresh 
quarrels broke out amongst the Viziers ; fresh intrigues were of 
daily occurrence, until the Sultan’s palace became, not a house 
divided against itself, but a very marmalade of division and 
dissension. Such are the two men who gained the Sultan’s 
confidence when he stepped out from the recesses of his palace 
to take up the reins of government himself, and who have 
been ever since his principal advisers, notwithstanding that the 
advice of each was exactly contrary to that of the other. 

The character of Mulai Abdul Aziz, though full of good 
points, is One that requires a strong adviser at his side. He is 
undoubtedly weak and changeable. He listens to every one’s 
advice, and in his endeavour to accept the right one invariably 
does the opposite. Kind-hearted, and imbued with an intense 
desire to benefit the condition of his people, he has been 
actuated throughout by intentions of the best kind, but he does 
not possess that power of judgment and discrimination which 
are so necessary to an oriental ruler, who must know that in 
every word of the advice which is, apparently disinterestedly, 
given there usually lurks an ulterior motive. One of the 
Sultan’s Viziers in talking over the situation with the writer, 
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once remarked, ‘‘ Mulai El Hassen (the late Sultan) used to ask 
us all for our advice. He told each one of us that he thought 
we were right, and he acted exactly as he thought best himself. 
Mulai Abdul Aziz accepts the advice of all of us, tries to patch 
it together, and act upon the result.” 

But the Sultan possesses one characteristic which even more 
than weakness has tended to bring his country into its existing 
unsatisfactory condition. He is, or was till lately, hopelessiy 
extravagant. He seemed incapable of realising the value of 
money. The reserves left by his father, the large fortune which 
he inherited from his late Vizier, disappeared into thin air, 
There were plenty of commission agents hovering about him 
who were ready to second his extravagant ideas. There was 
nothing he did not buy, and he bought most things by the 
dozen, and practically everything was unsuitable both to his 
religious position as head of a fanatical Mohammedan State, 
and to the country in which he lived. He had motor cars in 
numbers, but no roads ; an enormous gilt state coach, and no 
carriage horses to draw it, and if there had been horses no 
possible use for it ; hansom cabs, painted scarlet and lined with 
green silk; photograph cameras of every kind, from cheap 
kodaks to cameras made of gold ; steam launches too big ever 
to be brought overland to the place where they were required ; 
and a diamond crown, which the Moslem religion forbids a 
Sultan ever to wear. He installed electric light all over the 
palace, with which no fault can be found; but he was persuaded 
to put up heavy and expensive machinery to work it, when 
within a few yards ran a river which was already turning the 
three turbines that supplied the power for all the machinery at 
the arsenal. In fact the Sultan’s extravagance knew no bounds, 
and he was ably assisted by his agents in spending the whole 
reserves of the treasury as well as the whole revenue of the 
country, and in incurring debts of another half-million sterling 
in ihe inside of two years and a half, during which the total 
receipts of revenue were certainly not more than £400,000 per 
annum. 

But Mulai Abdul Aziz went even further. His amusements 
necessitated the presence of Europeans. Photographers, 
engineers, drill instructors, architects, &c., were engaged for his 
service, and the fanatical Moor of Fez saw a crowd of fifteen or 
twenty Christians daily entering the almost sacred precincts of 
the palace. This naturally gave rise to scandals. The Sultan 
was accused of smoking and drinking with his European 
entourage. \ think I need not add that there was not one word 
of truth in these rumours ; that throughout the Sultan, kind 
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and sympathetic to his employés, never disregarded the tenets 
of his religion. He played polo, cricket, and tennis, harmless 
enough in themselves, but unsuitable in the surroundings of 
Fez. He rode at times with his European entourage, and 
adopted on these occasions a modified European costume under 
his white cloak. English boots and’ gaiters covered his legs 
and feet, and caused a shock to the population. He had never 
been popular in the northern capital of Fez, which the Fezzis, 
who consider themselves the aristocracy of Morocco, thought he 
had neglected by his long residence in the south, and the 
rumours which began to circulate wholesale as to his preference 
for European society—which was true—and as to his disregard 
of his religion—which was not—fanned the spirit of rebellion. 

The subsequent crisis, a crisis still existing, is too well known 
to require detail here. A Pretender arose, and the tribes to the 
east of Fez joined him. The Sultan’s army sixteen months ago 
suffered a great defeat. Mulai Abdul Aziz took the field at the 
head of a reorganised force, and failed to push his way more 
than two days’ journey to the east of Fez. The treasury was 
exhausted. A loan of a million sterling was raised in Paris, 
London and Madrid, and spent to no effect. The Pretender 
remained at Taza, the Sultan at Fez. It became a game of 
“stale mate.” The money that had been raised in Europe had 
disappeared with extraordinary rapidity, and the treasury was 
once more empty. The Sultan had not collected the tribal 
taxation for a couple of years, and when he attempted to do so 
the entire country refused to pay. Attempts to raise a loan in 
England failed, and only by borrowing small sums of money 
from time to time could the Sultan pay even the interest of the 
European loan of last year. The French bankers came to the 
rescue, they paid the coupons, and added the amount to the 
capital, The government cheques drawn at Fez on the Tangier 
custom house were dishonoured. It took months to collect 
enough money eventually to pay them. The Sultan’s creditors 
became nervous. Then came a fall in the local currency, owing 
to the large introduction of debased coin, struck for the Sultan 
in Europe. The Moorish Government made a large profit over 
the introduction of this money, especially as they have so far 
neglected to pay the mints for its manufacture. The troops 
which had been sent to various parts of the country to quell 
the rebellion were no longer paid. They sold their arms and 
horses and deserted. 

The rebellion itself made little headway. The Pretender is 
as powerless as the Sultan to take action. He remains at Taza, 
surrounded by a few faithful tribes—just as the Sultan remains 
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in Fez with afewtroops. The prestige of both is at a low ebb, 
and the mass of the population, whose interest in the actual 
political outlook is very small, have taken advantage of so 
unusually favourable an opportunity to throw off every 
semblance of obedience to the Government, and on the whvle 
are quiet and peaceable. 

Without intervention—financial intervention and possibly 
more—the atmosphere could not be cleared, and as long as 
Morocco remained in its existing condition it threatened danger 
to Europe. The Government was, and is, incapable of keeping 
order in the country, and it is only owing to the natural 
restraint of the tribes that some serious disaster—-some serious 
attempt to loot the coast towns at all events—has not taken 
place. The French frontier has had to be more strictly guarded 
than ever, and it has required all the patience and tact of the 
French officials there to avoid serious collision with the tribes. 
With the exception of the bombardment of one of the “ ksour” 
of Figuig and the punishment of a few raiders, frontier fighting 
has been entirely avoided. 

There cannot be more than one serious opinion as to on 
whom the duty of intervention should fall. The interests of 
France in Morocco are incomparably greater than our own. 
We have a considerable trade with the coast towns of the 
Atlantic, and the neutrality of the Straits of Gibraltar is of 
great importance to us. So long as both of these were 
guaranteed there was no need for more. We desire no 
territory, and wish for no political influence in the country’s 
administration. With France it is otherwise. Her interests 
are enormous. Geographically and politically, Morocco forms 
an extension of her great possessions in North Africa, and she 
has hundreds of miles of frontier to protect. But France’s 
interest in the country is best understood when it is remembered 
that in no direction can one leave Morocco by land without 
entering French territory or French spheres of influence. 

When the idea of these Anglo-French negotiations was first 
mooted the writer was in Fez. The suspicions of the Sultan 
had been aroused by an article in the Spectator. He set on 
foot inquiries in other directions, and discovered evidence, 
which it was pretended had been obtained from a French 
official source, that pourparlers were either being entered upon 
or would shortly be so. The writer himself was able to con- 
firm that they were, to say the least of it, probable. The 
Sultan was much alarmed. He sent for the writer of this 
article late one night. On arriving at the palace | found his 
Majesty witnessing a performance of the cinematograph. The 
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film being shown was what amounted to a grotesque parody of 
King Edward’s Coronation, and which the Sultan informed me 
had been specially taken in the Abbey, and which doubtless 
had been supplied to him as a genuine representation of the 
ceremony. The Sultan was much depressed, and he poured 
into my ears his fears for the future as we sat in two large arm- 
chairs with the ever-changing pictures on the screen before us. 
Film succeeded film, picture succeeded picture ; but neither of 
the audience, which consisted of only the Sultan and myself, 
paid much attention to what was being portrayed. I was 
puzzled at first to realise why this annoying accompaniment of 
Cinematograph was considered a necessary adjunct to our 
conversation, but the Sultan’s voice was at times almost broken 
by distress, and I believe he did not wish me to see the 
expression of his face. A cinematograph representation was 
probably the only excuse he could think of for receiving me in 
almost total darkness, At times he was pathetic. “I have 
tried,” he said, ‘to do so much for my country, to improve it 
in every way, and now the European Powers talk of dividing 
it up, or giving it away. It is very hard. I have tried to 
follow every one’s advice.” Poor man, he had. Could he 
have been from the first a little less amenable to advice, the 
rebellion would not have taken place, the treasury would not 
be empty, the country would not be hopelessly financially 
embarrassed, and the Anglo-French agreement regarding 
Morocco probably would not have been signed to-day. 

It was hard! For whatever may have been his faults, the 
Sultan has never been influenced by anything but a real desire 
to do his best. And yet there is no reason, now that the work 
of advising him falls into the hands of France, that he may not 
yet see accomplished much of what he desired to reform alone, 
but was incapable of doing. The following day I had another 
long conversation with the Sultan. He was sincerely alarmed. 
He seemed to expect almost immediate danger, und told me he 
had decided to send his jewels to London to be deposited in a 
bank for safety. A few days later these jewels were despatched, 
packedin old biscuit tins, not from any desire, I fancy, to conceal 
them, but for the reason that it was less trouble to bundle the 
tiaras and necklaces into tins than to pack them in any other 
way. Whatever the idea the act was typically Moorish. 

Official denials of the negotiations put the Sultan’s mind 
somewhat at rest ; but the Governments of England and France 
are mistaken if they think that the Moorish officials have not 
expected for some time since the termination of an agree- 
ment of somesort. Officially the Sultan has appeared perfectly 
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at his ease, and has assured people that he discredited the story 
of any negotiations. Unofficially he was kept as well informed 
as was possible by people that he was employing to obtain 
information for him; and I can say with absolute knowledge 
that although there will be every semblance of surprise at the 
Moorish Court when the results of the agreement are received 
there, the Sultan has practically known its general terins for 
some little time past. It is a curious fact that his Majesty was 
in possession of what has proved to be almost the exact results 
of the agreement before even the negotiations commenced, 
which proves that although no actual conference took place till 
much later, some scheme for possible negotiations must have 
been originated even before King Edward’s visit to Paris, to be 
used should an opportunity for discussing the outstanding 
questions arise. The Sultan informed me that if the result of 
the negotiations was that France should institute an absolute 
Protectorate, he might find himself unable to restrain the force 
of public opinion, and be obliged to wage war. Such, he 
added, was the advice of one or two of his Viziers. If, however, 
no actual Protectorate came about, he felt that it would be 
impossible for him and his Government to struggle against an 
accomplished fact. He realised that to declare war upon France 
would mean a crushing defeat, and the speedy conquest of 
Morocco by the French, and of course his own downfall. 

The terms of the agreement have only been received here 
in Tangier on the day on which I am writing these words, and 
it will be at least three or four days more before the Sultan can 
know of the details. It is thus impossible to include in this 
article the manner in which they will have been received in 
Fez. 

The publicity already given to the agreement, and the 
attention that it has no doubt received all over England, render 
any very detailed account of the terms that affect Morocco 
unnecessary. Briefly Morocco will gradually occupy under 
France the same position as Egypt under England. The status 
quo will be maintained in that a Sultan and native officials will 
remain as the nominal rulers of the country, though their 
acts and actions will be influenced by French advisers. Every 
British interest is guaranteed. The coasting-trade will be free 
to the ships of both nations. The two countries, parties to the 
agreement, declare that they will not countenance any inequality 
in the imposition of taxes, customs dues, or railway and transport 
charges either in Egypt or Morocco. The two Governments— 
it is not left to France alone—will not permit any fortifications 
to be erected on the Moorish coast between Melilla, 150 miles 
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east of Tangier, and the mouth of the Sebou 100 miles down the 
Atlantic coast. The small coast possessions of Spain are of 
course excepted. Finally the two countries agree to assist 
each other diplomatically in the carrying out of the agreement. 
There is one sentence in the document which is of great 
importance to England as regards Morocco—a point that might 
easily have escaped the British negotiators. It is probable that 
France will in the near future construct a railway from her 
Algerian frontier to Fez, in which case she would naturally be 
able to compete at an advantage with British goods which enter 
Morocco at Tangier and on the Atlantic coast, which goods 
would, if a railway were not also constructed from Fez to the 
coast, have to be carried by the slow and expensive means of 
caravan transport. But the clause referred to above in the 
agreement does not allow British trade to suffer, for the two 
signatory Powers agree that the trade of both shall be treated 
on the same footing in transit through the French and English 
possessions in Africa. This will mean that English goods will 
be able to enter Morocco through Algeria on the same terms as 
French goods. It is perhaps the most important sentence in 
that portion of the agreement which refers to Morocco, and 
should alone tend to render content the British merchants of 
that country. That they will have more competition in the 
future there is no doubt. But guaranteed as are the entire 
trade interests of England I believe that the competition they 
will have to fight against will be as largely that of their own 
countrymen as that of France. In return for this, all com- 
mercial dealings will be facilitated. The struggle of the 
Moorish Government to prevent European interests extending 
into the interior will be removed. The ports will be improved, 
and the miserable existing system of customs, with all their 
incongruities and delays, will be replaced by businesslike 
methods. The custom houses themselves will be enlarged, and 
the very material damage to goods incurred by the present 
method of landing and insufficient storage-room will be avoided. 
The condition of the native will be ameliorated by the influx of 
money, and this fact and the improvement of the means of 
transit—at present even roads and bridges do not exist—will 
tend to increase trade. 

That there will be dissatisfaction goes without saying. The 
Moors, who have so far been able to keep themselves free from 
the influence of any foreign Power, will be mortified. It will 
touch their pride and their religious fanaticism. They still 
believe that they are unconquerable, that no army in Europe 
could withstand the charge of the underfed horses, sore-backed 
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and as often as not spavined, mounted by all sorts and condi- 
tions ot men, on saddles that weigh fitty pounds and are only 
kept together by odds and ends of string, and bearing arms the 
like of which disappeared from Europe a century or two ago, 
It is true there are large numbers of European rifles amongst 
the tribes, but the supply of cartridges is insignificant, and it is 
doubtful whether it would reach more than twenty or thirty 
rounds to every rifle. 

Whether the French will at any time have to employ force 
in order to bring the stubborn pride of the tribesmen to reason 
will remain to be seen. There is no doubt that those respon- 
sible for France’s policy in the country will act with great 
discretion in the introduction of changes; but her task is 
necessarily a most difficult one. The Moorish tribesman is 
unconscious of the superiority of the European soldier and 
European arms, and it is more than possible that at some time 
or another he wil] have to be shown it. But we may be sure that 
it will only be necessity that will tempt France to acts of war- 
fare. Her idea is the pacific penetration of the country—and 
so long as this pacific penetration proceeds without opposition 
it is most unlikely that she will try other methods, Fortu- 
nately she possesses in her representative at Tangier a man 
whose tact and discretion, whose capability and patience are 
universally recognised, and we can be sure that under his 
guidance such changes as must from time to time be brought 
about in the administration of the country will be introduced 
with due regard to the safety and welfare of the European 
population, and as far as possible in line with native opinion 
and ideas. 

It is not the writer’s intention to discuss the equivalents that 
Great Britain has received for her attitude toward France on the 
Moorish question, for this article deals with the Moorish out- 
look alone ; but a long residence in that country and a careful 
study of its political and geographical position, persuades him 
that the agreement has brought about the only possible solution 
of the Morocco question, and that our sole interests in the 
country—the open passage of the Straits of Gibraltar, and the 
protection of our commerce—have been sufficiently and satis- 
factorily guaranteed. He even sees an increase in British 
trade in the near future, just as France’s trade in Egypt has 
increased since our occupation, for in both cases equivalent 
facilities are guaranteed. 

The task which has fallen upon France is no easy one. It 
will require great patience and great discretion, and I feel sure 
that Englishmen will watch with interest and with sympathy 
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the accomplishment by a most friendly nation of an enterprise 
in the interests of civilisation such as seldom nowadays falls to 
the lot of a European Power. France and England are 
naturally pledged by the agreement to assist one another diplo- 
matically in the furtherance of its terms, and it should be the 
mutual endeavour of the subjects of both Governments to assist 
diplomacy by all the goodwill in their power, and so help to 
maintain, not only the amicable relations of the two countries, 
but also the peace of Europe and the prosperity of the human 
race. 


WALTER B. HARRIS. 


Bn a At Ne A: 


GREATER BRITAIN 


THE COLONIAL “ OFFER.” 


LasT month we dealt at some length with a futile debate in the 
House of Lords upon the “ offer” of Preferential Tariffs by the 
Colonies to the Mother Country, at which our spurious Im- 
perialists are never tired of girding. We make no apology for 
recurring to this question—and shall repeatedly recur to it—as 
it is all-important that there should be no shadow of misunder- 
standing in Great Britain as to the actual attitude of Greater 
Britain on this momentous question. Moreover, the subject 
has been recently illuminated by a masterly article in the Times 
(April 8) on “Canada and the Commercial Defence of the 
Empire,” which we commend to all ignorant persons whether 
Peers or commoners. The writer complains that in nearly every 
spoken or written utterance of the “ do-nothings ” is to be found 
the assertion “ first, that Canada has never made an ‘offer’ to 
the Mother Country for preferential treatment in her markets, 
and secondly that the majority of Canadians do not seriously 
believe that a small tax on foreign wheat is an essential part of 
any practical scheme for the commercial defence of the Empire.” 
As he points out, the existing Canadian preference of 334 per 
cent. upon certain British imports “was primarily intended as 
an offer of goodwill to the Mother Country, and an object- 
lesson to the other self-governing Colonies.” 

At the same time it was explained, both in the House of Commons and in the 
country, that the Canadian Government was prepared to go further whenever 
Great Britain should be able to discriminate in favour of Canadian produce 
and the hope was universally expressed that the gift (which was not to be 
regarded as in lieu of a contribution to the cost of maintaining the Navy and 
Army) would be made the corner-stone of an economic reconstruction of the 
Empire. As a Canadian captain of industry said to me at the time: “We 
hope this will be the first step in the direction of Imperial Free Trade.” It is 
difficult to understand the point of view of people who refuse to admit that an 
offer of reciprocity must be disregarded if it is expressed in deeds rather than 
words. 


The statement of Lord Rosebery and the anti-reformers, 
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that the majority of Canadians are indifferent as regards 
the policy of Imperial Reciprocity is easily disposed of by 
certain elementary facts which they conveniently and con- 
sistently ignore. Every Chamber of Commerce throughout 
the Dominion, from Sydney, C.B., to Victoria, B.C., has 
passed a resvlution approving Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, 
in all but two cases the vote being unanimous. We doubt 
whether there has ever been such a consensus of opinion upon 
a great political problem. Even the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, which might have been expected to contain dis- 
senting elements, has unanimously endorsed the ex-Colonial 
Secretary’s policy. Finally, “every responsible politician in 
Canada, with the exception of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who does not 
think that the psychological moment for summing up public 
opinion has yet arrived, has made sympathetic allusions to the 
movement in the direction of tariff reform.” One of the most 
significant of these declarations was that of Sir Richard 
Cartwright, the veteran opponent of Protection. who nointed out 
in a carefully ignored passage that it was “ only by attacking the 
American farmer that Great Britain could hope to break down 
the tariff wall erected in the United States against British 
manufacturers.” The 7imes correspondent we are quoting had 
lately travelled through Canada from Montreal to Victoria, and 
back again to Sydney in Cape Breton Island, breaking his 
journey at all the principal industrial centres and collecting 
all possible information as to Canadian opinion on_ the 
Preferential question. During a three months’ trip, com- 
prising hundreds of conversations with all sorts and conditions 
of men, he had succeeded “in discovering only half a dozen 
who sympathised with the attitude of British Liberalism.” The 
overwhelming majority of those whom he met were convinced 
that adherence to “ Free Trade—unlimited liability, as it was 
termed by an Ontario manufacturer—would be the ruin of the 
Mother Country,” and that her only chance of permanent 
industrial prosperity lay in working on Mr. Chamberlain’s lines. 
The writer adds moreover :—‘‘ There can be no doubt whatever 
that nine in ten Canadians are willing to make liberal concessions 
to the British manufacturer in exchange for the imposition by 
Great Britain of a small duty on foreign wheat.” His detailed 
analysis of opinion in thefivedifferentsections of the Dominion— 
British Columbia, Manitoba, and the North-Western Territories, 
Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces—is exceedingly 
impressive, and cannot fail to open all British minds, which are 
not hermetically sealed against information. These different 
provinces naturally contemplate the question from somewhat 
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different standpoints, which makes their attitude towards the 
Preferential Policy all the more striking, 


The people of the Far West, viz., British Columbia, believe 
that their future prosperity largely depends on the growth of 
their Pacific trade, and they are convinced that if the principle 
of Mr, Chamberlain’s scheme be accepted by Great Britain, it 
would be followed by a commercial rapprochement between 
Canada and the Australian Colonies, founded on mutual 
preference, Then, again, they recognise that a discrimination 
in favour of the Canadian wheat beit must divert British 
emigration from the United States into the Dominion,and enable 
British Columbia to obtain the white population she requires 
in order to dispense with the Chinaman. On her side the 
Mother Country would secure a valuable market for her 
manufactured products, which should be able to oust American 
goods in the event of a comparatively small reduction in the 
present duties. Coming Eastward to Manitoba and the North- 
West Territories, it is admitted on all hands that a 2s. duty in 
Great Britain on foreign wheat would vastly extend the present 
wheat-growing area, and “would undoubtedly bring the whole 
Prairie Region, together with the Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Southern Athabasca into direct connection with the British 
market.” According to one of the largest North-Western 
dealers in grain, the economic effect of the duty would be 
equivalent to that produced “by transferring the whole 
of the Western fertile belt Eastward across the great lakes.” 
That such a change would cause a great influx of popula- 
tion from the American States of the North-West and the 
Middle West is, according to. the correspondent, “not 
denied by any of the well-to-do American farmers who 
have in the last two or three years transferred themselves 
and their capital across the international boundary line. 
I found that all these men were convinced that tne duty 
of 2s. a quarter (equal to six cents a bushel) would be paid by 
the American farmer.” Experience had proved that whenever 
the management of the “ Hill system” of American railways— 
the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and their leased lines 
—had raised the wheat freights, the increase had always fallen 
on the American producer and not on the British consumer, 
This is what Sir Richard Cartwright meant by declaring that 
Mr. Chamberlain had discovered the vulnerable point in the 
McKinley system, for as soon as Western Canada had developed 
to the point of being able to export 150 million bushels of 
wheat no concession by the American railways short of free 
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transport would enable the American Western farmer to carry 
on his business at a profit. Long before that point had been 
reached, he would be pressing his Government to come to 
terms with Great Britain, and his influence, combined with that 
of the interested railway companies, would be sufficient to 
lower the tariff fence erected against the British manufacturer. 
Great Britain would then be able to strike a bargain that would 
be fair both to herself and to Canada. 


Summarising his impressions of opinion in Western Canada, the 
Times correspondent is convinced that in return for a small duty 
imposed on foreign wheat by the Mother Country, a substantial 
increase of the existing Canadian Preference would be willingly 
conceded, with the result that in ten years, even at the present 
rate of increase, the population of the West would be nearly 
two millions, and under Preference “the British manufacturer 
should then sell as much in the West as he now sells in the 
whole of the Dominion. Such, at any rate, is the opinion of 
the Western Merchants, mine-owners, and large farmers with 
whom I have discussed the subject.” The writer lays stress 
upon another point of capital importance to the teeming 
population of these islands. As it has been studiously ignored 
throughout the present controversy we reproduce textually his 
reasons for thinking that Preference means a better and a 
cheaper loaf. 


But the greatest of these potential advantages remains to be considered. If 
we choose to establish Western Canada as our sole granary, we shall pay less 
for our wheat. Bushel for bushel the wheat of Western Canada is worth more 
for bread-making than that of the Western States. There is 5 per cent. more 
nourishment in a sack of Winnipeg-made flour than in the same weight of flour 
from the mills of St. Paulor Minneapolis. The fact that the Manitoban wheat- 
fields lie nearer the northern limit of cultivation than those of the Western 
States is the chief cause of this difference. The very slight difference in size 
between the two loaves once exhibited by Mr. Chamberlain as an object-lesson 
may be disregarded by the elector who accepts the results of recent scientific 
investigations of the elements of wheat from different areas of North America. 
Furthermore, the average yield per acre is greater by about 18 per cent. 
(the estimate is based on statistical returns for the last ten years) in Western 
Canada than in the Western States. The cause of this difference need not be 
explained to students of the history of agriculture, a progressive industry. The 
Eastern emigrants who opened up the wheatfields of the American West had 
no knowledge of scientific agriculture. In point of fact, the science of agricul- 
ture did not exist in their days. On the assumption that the fertility of the 
prairie lands was inexhaustible they overtaxed their fields, in some cases taking 
off twenty successive wheat crops. Throughout the Western States there are 
huge sections of degenerate soil on which a plague of weeds has fastened, and, 
generally speaking, the whole vast territory has greatly declined in productive 
power, as a direct result of the unscientific method of the pioneers. With the 
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help of the United States Government attempts are now being made to “ grade 
up” these exhausted wheat lands, but twenty or thirty years will be required 
before they can recover their former strength, if, indeed, it can ever be recovered. 
But, generally speaking, the farmer of Western Canada has used scientific 
methods, and his territory, considered in its entirety, has lost little or nothing 
of its productive power. Thus the fact that its agricultural development was 
reserved for a scientific age gives Western Canada an enormous advantage 
over the Western States. When itis remembered that the freight-rates charged 
by the Canadian railways will be lowered in the future (as in the past) Jari fassu 
with the increase in the volume of freight, the assertion that the granting of a 
preference to Canadian wheat must eventually lead to a marked decline in the 
price of bread seems well justified. 


In the Province of Quebec—which is mainly French—public 
opinion on the Preference question is in a state of transition. 
Business men in Montreal, Quebec, and the larger towns were, 
regardless of race, in favour of reciprocal relations with the 
Mother Country, but the hedttanz, 


with his narrow three-fold ribbon of crop, who never dreams of raising grain 
for export, has not as yet grasped the meaning of those proposals so far as 
Canada is concerned. Not a few of those who live on his votes think their 
interest lies in keeping alive the foolish notion that Mr. Chamberlain has invented 
a new and subtle plot for taking a portion of his small earnings to be spent on 
“ militarism.” 

Ox the other hand, politicians of influence, the majority of 
whom are business men, are of opinion that agriculture in 
Quebec would directly profit under Preference on Canadian 
food-stuffs, and “ it will not be long before the Aadztant, who is 
shrewd and intelligent despite of his lack of education, sees where 
his interest lies.” The agricultural classes of Ontario also approve 
the Canadian “ offer” to Great Britain, and look forward to 
Imperial reciprocity. “At present we cannot compete with 
the West in raising grain,” said a well-known Ontario stock- 
breeder to me, ‘‘ but, if you put a duty on American wheat, 
we shall be able to export a few million bushels, That will 
bring a lot of land under the plough again.” Ontario agricul- 
ture, representing a greater capital investment than the whole 
amount sunk in manufactures in the Eastern Provinces, was 
opposed to any increase in the present duties, and the Ontario 
manufacturers had little hope of overcoming that opposition. 
Even the manufacturers were in favour of Preference to the 
British manufacturer over his American rival in return for a 
discrimination in favour of Canadian produce, though there 
was naturally a difference of opinion as to the means. 
The Maritime Provinces were equally in favour of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, and both Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wic!: believed that they might attract a considerable amount of 
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population from the Old Country which might perhaps find 
itself more at home in these settled States than in the Far West, 
and he closes his remarkable analysis of Canadian sentiment 
by a reference to the love of Empire which underlies it all. 

In the foregoing analysis of the Canadian case for preferential trade nothing 
has been said of the Imperial sentiment. But it would be wrong to ignore that 
all-pervading motive, which, though it cannot be evaluated in the economist’s 
terms, is yet an economic factor of first importance. Canadians are unfeignedly 
anxious to see the business of the Mother Country rebuilt on a broader and 
more stable basis. They hope to see the Canadian preference made the 
corner-stone of the new economic structure. They have no wish to drive a 
hard bargain. From the Atlantic to the Pacific I heard expressions of dis- 
appointment that the Canadian “ offer” had not been answered—in terms of 
deeds rather than words. The truth is that the Canadian farmer cannot under- 
stand why the Mother Country should prefer to buy from the foreigner. In 
his eyes an ear of Canadian wheat is much more than an economic plant. It 
is the trophy of a British victory over the wilderness, a memorial of the British 
pioneers that have been. To him the little iron-hard grains in the ear are 
“the lives of men” ; the bread made from them is better for Englishmen than 
any other. No doubt it is only sentiment, and Adam Smith’s ‘economic 
man” would have had none of it. Fortunately, the merely economic man 
died once for all many years ago. 


OUR LITTLE ENGLANDERS 


This unimpeachable statement, which was the result of a 
careful, conscientious and unprejudiced study of the facts on 
the ground, provoked a strange screed from two juvenile 
members of the whilom Liberal Imperial League, which has, 
we understand, very suggestively dropped the qualifying epithet 
‘‘Imperial,” and is now merely the Liberal League. These 
political aspirants, Mr. Bron Herbert and Mr. Edwin S. 
Montagu, who are both contesting constituencies on the Little- 
England platform, conjointly indited a letter to the Tzmes, 
giving a version of the preferential movement in Canada, 
calculated to add to the gaiety of Canada. They affirm 
on the strength of a recent flying visit that there was 
no political significance in the action of the Dominion 
Parliament in 1897 in granting a preference to the Mother 
Country, as “this preference was given primarily as a popular 
method of reducing Canadian taxation, ze, the taxes on 
Canadian imports paid, of course, by the Canadian consumer,” 
and that the Canadian Government had “refused” to ask 
Great Britain for a preference which would have involved our 
abandonment of Free Trade, “and it was not until the Corn 
Tax of 1902 temporarily made such preference possible that 
they consented to do so.” The Liberal League Twins dismiss 
Sir Richard Cartwright’s approval of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal 
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to put a duty on American wheat by describing him as “a 
Balfourite Retaliator, who does not discard a tax upon corn as 
a method of Retaliation.” Then again, while the “leaders of 
Western opinion” may be willing to concede a substantial 
increase in the existing preference to Great Britain, “the 
manufacturers of the East are not, but are, on the contrary, 
demanding adequate protection for their products in the home 
market. That adequate protection, in certain lines at any rate, 
they do not consider the present tariff against Great Britain 
gives them.” The writers end with the delightful declaration 
that “the natural preference which the Canadian farmer already 
enjoys over the American farmer, owing to cheaper railway 
rates, cheaper land, better quality of wheat and larger yield 
per acre,” constitutes “an overwhelming argument against the 
necessity for a further preference to this already profitable 
industry. . . . All that Canadian agriculture requires in order 
that it may boom as the advocates of preferential tariffs desire, 
is advertisement, and this it is getting. . . . Hence the suggested 
preference would seem to be quite superfluous and even lost in 
the larger preference with which nature has endowed the 
Canadian farmer.” 


We are sincerely sorry to see two clever young men com- 
mitting themselves, through political prejudice, to such childish 
statements. Happily it is unnecessary for us to expose them, as 
this duty was most effectually performed by the unerring pen of 
“ Tariff Reformer ” (see 7zmes, April 18), He inquired in the first 
place if the preference of 1897 had, as asserted by the Liberal 
Twins, been a mere reduction of taxation, “ why should a prefer- 
ence to British goods be a more ‘ popular’ method of reducing 
taxation than a general reduction of duties?” He thus answered 
his own question: “1 can conceive one reason only, that the 
Canadian nation as a whole favour the preferential idea, that they 
have no sympathy with Free Trade as a general doctrine, but 
that they welcome it to the extent to which they think it con- 
duces to Imperial unity.” As to the “refusal” of the Dominion 
Government to ask for a preference in 1897 and their sub- 
sequent “consenting” to do so in 1902, the answer is equally 
simple : 

Like wise men, the Canadian Government “refused” to ask for what they 
knew they had not the remorest chance of getting then. Like men of courage, 
they cast their bread upon the waters in 1897, and in 1902 it returned in the 
shape of a development of opinion in this country and throughout the Emp:re, 
which made the resolution of the Colonial Premiers not a mere idle expression 
of opinion, but the suggestion of a practicable policy. In “consenting” to 
preference in 1902 they only consented to what they themselves originated. 
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“ Tariff Reformer’ is disposed to believe that the “ real attitude 
of Canada on the question” is more likely to have been ex- 
pressed by one of the leading members of the Laurier Govern- 
ment, which gave the preference, than by “ two young Liberals 
who have run out to Canada in order to satisfy themselves of 
what they wished to believe before they started.” As our 
readers are aware, Sir William Mulock, the Dominion Post- 
master-General, declared at the last meeting of the British 
Empire League at Ottawa, “ Canadians are united in support of 
the propositions submitted by the Colonial Premiers at the con- 
ference held two years ago, and if this country is not aggressively 
urging a preferential policy, it is from a proper regard for the 
best interests of the movement itself. The subject is simply not 
open to debate as far as we are concerned.” Since then we have 
had the unanimous resolution passed by the Legislature of New 
Brunswick in support of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, and though 
purblind Liberal Leaguers may be unaware of the fact, New 
Brunswick is not a Western but an Eastern State, where manu- 
facturing interests are strong. “ Tariff Reformer ” also disposes 
of the thoughtless criticism that as Canadian farming is already 
profitable, all that Canada needs is advertisement, and that there- 
fore preference is superfluous. 


No doubt, if the only object of preference were to help Canada, we might 
admit that Canada is getting on well enough not to want charitable assistance. 
But the whole essence of preference is that it is reciprocal. If Canada develops 
by advertisement alone, we have no more reason to expect a better opening in 
her markets than in those of the United States. But if she develops, and 
develops still more rapidly, as a result of our preference to her, every step in 
that development will be accompanied by an equal development in this country 
of those industries which are heiped by her preference to us. It is the refusal 
to look at the double character of Imperial preference that lies at the bottom 
of nine-tenths of the fallacious argum nts brought up against it. 


We apologise to our Colonial readers who are simply amazed 
at the ignorance real or assumed of the British Liberals 
regarding Colonial sentiment on this question, for continually 
harping on it. But it is vital that every part of the 
Empire should be acquainted with the attitude of every other 
part as regards the Imperial movement. 


CANADIAN POLITICS 


There is very little to record in the current politics of Canada 
during the past month. Both parties are settling down to their 
struggle over the Grand Trunk Pacific contract for the con- 
struction of the Trans-Continental Railway—which, though 
denounced by the Opposition as a thoughtless, costly and risky 
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scheme, is expected to be carried—but this contest is completely 
overshadowed by the approaching General Election, which 
Liberals and Conservatives seem equally confident of winning. 
Widespread satisfaction has been caused by the announcement 
of the settlement of the Newfoundland Treaty Shore dispute, 
which appears to have given a fillip to the movement for 
bringing Newfoundland into the Canadian Confederation, 
though so far it must be said there is no enthusiastic response 
from the Colony. The rejoicing over the Anglo-French settle- 
ment has to some extent been tempered both at Ottawa and 
St. John by the unpleasant suspicion that the United States 
Government might conceivably purchase the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon from France, nominally as a fishing-station for New 
England trawlers, but really as a naval base for the American 
fleet. We refuse to believe that the Imperial Government 
would acquiesce in such a transaction, and it is incredible that 
this possibility can have been overlooked during the recent 
negotiations. If France was unwilling to concede these islands 
to Great Britain, she could surely have no objection to giving 
us a right of pre-emption over any other Power. As is pointed 
out in the Canadian Gazette: 


Canada would make the most strenuous opposition to any United States 
foothold at the Atlantic gateway of the Dominion. It is bad enough to have 
the United States planted upon the Pacific coast of Canada because of musty 
old treaties ; it would be intolerable were she to be permitted by a new arrange- 
ment to hamper Canada also on the Atlantic side. Possessing St. Pierre the 
United States would naturally fortify it, and might use the port to menace 
British and Canadian ships plying in the Gulf ef St. Lawrence or on Canada’s 
Atlantic seaboard. 


Meanwhile, Sir Wilfrid Laurier continues his gallery campaign 
on behalf of full treaty-making powers for Canada, which is 
laconically characterised as “bosh” by Sir Hibbert Tupper, 
in the course of a recent interview in London. He points 
out that the Laurier Government have only themselves to 
thank for the Alaska award. ‘They should have stoutly 
protested against such a tribunal of three and three. Instead 
of that they had nominated three judicial and impartial 
British Commissioners, and had not protested in sufficiently 
strong terms against the non-judicial character and partisan- 
ship of the three United States Commissioners.” Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, on the other hand, thus uses the Alaska fiasco as an 
argument in support of his proposal : 


That treaty [he said] was negotiated, but before the treaty was ratified Canada 
inade the strongest possible protest against its ratification upon its appearing 
that the United States Government was preparing to disregard its essential 
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provision. Nevertheless the treaty was ratified, despite Canada’s protests. If 
we had had the treaty-making power, this would not have occurred. 

Mr. Borden : Why did not the Government guard against this by providing 
that the treaty should be submitted to ratification by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment? 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier said this would not have been a safeguard, because the 
treaty could have been ratified by the Imperial Government, even if the 
Canadian Parliament did object. 


In connection with this controversy, we have received the 
following protest from a well-informed correspondent, which we 
think it as well to reproduce. 

Abril 12, 1904. 

In your remarks on the Alaska Boundary question on p. 342 of the current 
issue of the National Review you, no doubt unintentionally, do the Ottawa 
Government a serious injustice in describing it as Jarticeps criminis. 

Upon referring to the official correspondence you will find that Lord Minto 
cabled to the Imperial Government on February 27, objecting that Messrs. 
Lodge, Root, and Turner were not “impartial jurists,” and representing that 
this consideration, having been material in causing assent to the Treaty, should 
be made good. Otherwise the ground upon which they had based their assent 
would be changed, and it was feared that the whole situation would require to 
be reconsidered. 

To this Lord Onslow replied on the 27th that it seemed certain to his 
Majesty’s Government that it would be useless to press the U.S. Government 
to withdraw the names put forward. Therefore they had to choose between 
breaking off the negotiations, or accepting the nominations and appornting as 
their colleagues representatives who would meet the altered circumstances of 
the case. They would regard the first alternative as a grave misfortune to the 
interests of Canada, and would prefer that the inquiry sould proceed, in con- 
fident hope that Canadian or British interests would not be prejudiced. 

On March 6 Canada was notified of the appointment of the three United 
States nominees, and Lord Minto again cabled reiterating the views expressed 
in his message of February 27, and stating that ‘“‘my Ministers do not agree 
with the suggestion that the altered circumstances justify a departure on the 
British side from the disp ‘sition previously manifested respecting the composi- 
tion of the tribunal.” 

In reply Lord Minto was advised that the Treaty had been ratified on March 3 
without awaiting the Canadian reply. This is the basis of Sir W. Laurier’s 
demand for extenced powers in treaty negotiation in order that binding agree- 
ments may not be concluded behind Canada’s back. 

The Imperial Government renewed their offer to Canada that three Canadian 
representatives might be appointed to counterbalance the U.S. representatives, 
and the Canadian Opposition claim to hold the Government responsible for 
what ensued, since they themselves suggested the appointment of Lord 
Alverstone, which proved so disastrous. It would seem, however, that the 
Canadian Government acted with a certain chivalry in not taking advantage 
of the offer, and in preferring to testify their confidence that an eminent English 
judge would show himself no less patriotic and jealous of their interest than a 
Canadian. I will not enter into the painful subject of their disillusionment. 


We have since re-read the official correspondence and remain 
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of our previous opinion, which we may say is shared by a large 
number of Canadians. If Sir Wilfrid Laurier had really 
meant business, he could and should have insisted on breaking 
off the negotiations directly the Americans violated their 
undertaking to appoint “impartial jurists.” The submission of 
the case to a Commission consisting of three British or Canadian 
judges, who would take a judicial view, and three American 
politicians who would take a political view, was to play the game 
of heads Canada loses, and tails she doesn’t win. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier is an exceedingly clever man, and we shrewdly suspect 
that he was anxious to get rid of a disagreeable controversy at all 
costs, but was not sorry to transfer the odium of an unpopular 
settlement to the shoulders of the Imperial Government. On 
February 26, 1903, Lord Onslow telegraphed as follows to 
Lord Minto: 


His Majesty’s Government were as much surprised as your Ministers at the 
selection of the American members of the Tribunal. The situation is full of 
difficulty, and his Majesty’s Government earnestly desire to have the con- 
currence of your Ministers in dealing with it. His Majesty’s Government are 
convinced that it would be useless to press the United States to withdraw the 
names put forward, and arguments against the personal fitness of the three 
American representatives, however convincing, would fail to lead to any 
practical result. His Majesty’s Government are, therefore, virtually in the 
position of having to choose between breaking off the negotiations altogether or 
of accepting the American nominations and appointing as their colleagues 
representatives appropriate to the altered circumstances of the case. 


It was surely the duty of Sir Wilfrid Laurier to request 
Lord Minto to reply that the Canadian Cabinet could not 
consent to submit a vital Canadian interest to a packed Com- 
mission, and that they would regard an abandonment of the 
negotiations as preferable to a tragic farce. 


AUSTRALASIA 


If our Australian fellow subjects lived in another planet we 
could scarcely be more completely cut off from them than 
under present arrangements. There has been scarcely any 
telegraphic news from Melbourne during the past month, 
although the announcement which reaches us as we go to press 
that the Deakin Government has been defeated and has 
resigned suggests that the preceding weeks were not wholly 
devoid of interest. Owing to the peculiar position of the 
new Parliament (both Houses being divided into three 
tolerably equal parties), the downfall of the Munistry 
had been anticipated since the opening of the Session. At 
one moment, however, it was rumoured that Mr. Deakin 
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would come to terms with the Labour party; at another, 
that Mr. Deakin and Mr. Reid, the Leader of the regular 
Opposition, would put their horses together; but each of 
these statements was followed by a denial. It was therefore 
no surprise to learn that the Ministry had come to grief 
during the Committee stage of their Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Bill after carrying the second reading. As the Labour 
Party are responsible for the crisis by demanding that this 
measure shall be extended to State employés, it is only right 
that their leader, Mr. Watson, should be sent for to form a 
new Government. At the moment of going to press it is not 
known whether he will succeed in this task. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


In Cape Colony the political situation remains full of interest. 
In order to redress some of the more glaring inequalities in the 
Parliamentary representation of the Colony, Dr. Jameson has 
introduced an Additional Representation Bill, which will give 
the towns, hitherto greatly under represented, a fairer propor- 
tion of members. Three new members are to be added to the 
Legislative Council and twelve to the House of Assembly. It 
is not a Redistribution Bill, probably that will be introduced 
next Session. This present Bill, modest as it is, has raised the 
Bond to a pitch of incoherent fury d:fficult to describe. Already 
greatly disappointed at their defeat at the polls, the prospect of 
the Town voter being given even this small instalment of fair 
play has made them violent and savage. Ignoring the fact 
that their victorious opponents fought the General Election on 
redistribution, they are accusing them of trickery and knavery. 
After several days of debate, in which all the resources of 
obstruction were called into play, Dr. Jameson announced on 
March 28 that the six o’clock rule would be suspended. The 
Cape Parliament had only once before had an all-night sitting, 
and that only lasted until early morning. Many hours were 
spent in protests from the Opposition benches against the 
wicked and unconstitutional act of the Premier in asking poor 
innocent country people to sit up. The motion for adjourn- 
ment having been rejected, Mr. Hofmeyr’s representatives 
proceeded to make immensely long speeches in Dutch and 
English, some of which lasted three hours, on the iniquity of 
doing justice to the towns. These are the occasions when the 
Bond members descant upon British liberty, which they inter- 
pret like Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman as the privilege of the 
British race to give way to any one who opposes them. The 
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loyal Dutch came in for their share of the abuse, one speaker, 
amidst loud Bond applause, comparing them to the National 
Scouts, and calling them traitors! After twenty-four hours of 
obstruction, Dr. Jameson, who leads his party in Parliament 
with great tact and ability, and who had tried during the weary 
hours of the night sitting to effect a compromise with the 
Opposition in regard to the time of the House, rose again and 
offered a concession of time for future debate. This was 
refused, and at this point when the deadlock seemed hopeless 
(and one Dutch member, thinking sadly of his one pound per 
day sitting, had asked whether this was to-day or yesterday) 
the speaker, Sir Bisset Berry, saved the situation. With 
much dignity and a firmness hitherto unsuspected, he inter- 
vened, making a short and simple speech, in which he referred 
to Speaker Brand’s famous action in the Home Parliament. 
He pointed out that for the sake of all Parliaments it was 
necessary to preserve the dignity of the Cape Assembly, and he 
declared that a debate which was so evidently only prolonged 
for obstruction’s sake must cease; he would, he added, save 
the Cape Parliament from itself. The Bond leaders could not 
contain their annoyance and were sharply uncivil, but they had 
to bow to the ruling, and the second reading was passed. 
Since then, after continued obstruction, the Bill has passed its 
third reading in the House of Assembly, and has gone up to 
the Legislative Council, where Dr. Jameson has only a majority 
of one, and where Mr. Hofmeyr’s wire pullers have great 
influence. Happily the Council is of no calibre to defy the 


Assembly, and would be certain to come out badly in an 
encounter. 


On March 21 it was announced that there was an outbreak 
of bubonic plague in the coolie location at Johannesburg. This 
is a most unsanitary area, in unpleasant proximity to the 
town. The Town Council have for some time realised the 
dangers of this legacy of the old régime, and would have dealt 
with it some time ago but for the shortage of labour. The 
first figures showed a very high percentage of deaths, and 
that a few whites had been infected. Fortunately the sanitary 
authorities were on the look-out for plague, and proved them- 
selves thoroughly alive to the exigencies of the situation. The 
infected area was at once isolated, and the process of fumigation 
and disinfection was begun, There was no panic or even 
excitement, and the disease is now so well in hand that there 
have been for the last few days before going to press no fresh 
cases reported. It must be remembered that in new countries 
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where vested interests are not so powerful as at home, and where 
the administration is more rigorous than ours, an epidemic is 
much more drastically dealt with than we can easily imagine. 
Japan seems to share these qualities, for, according to the 
Lancet, the Cape ports and Japan are the only places in the 
world where the plague has ever been stamped out. There is 
much anxiety in South Africa lest this unlucky epidemic, 
though apparently so well in hand, should be made the excuse 
for delaying the advent of the much needed Chinese. 

People in this country have not realised the great distress in 
Johannesburg and the pinch which is being felt all over South 
Africa. The Johannesburgers under great provocation, con- 
demned as they are to slow starvation in the midst of their 
immense riches, have been vilified and vituperated on every 
Liberal platform, where an aspirant to office has thought that 
“yellow slavery” would be a good cry. In thinking of 
Johannesburg to-day, we must imagine Manchester or Birming- 
ham working half time and without those organisations for 
relieving distress which are only found in long established com- 
munities. Thousands of artisans, picked men, the best our 
race produces, are out of work; and in addition to being in 
distress are made sore and angry by the false statements 
circulated about them in this country by political partisans. 
Nothing but the personality and influence of Lord Milner has 
kept these men, whose livelihood is gone, and whose character 
as right-minded Englishmen is daily attacked, from making 
angry counter-demonstration in Johannesburg, where there is a 
deep feeling of resentment against this new Anti-Johannesburg 
campaign. Englishmen who are building up our Empire for 
us in different parts of the world have learned to expect spiteful 
and bitter words from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ; but 
when men like Mr. Asquith join in the hue and cry they are justly 
outraged. More even than the attacks upon the community, 
British South Africa deeply resents the attacks on Lord Milner. 
They are utterly unable to understand the tactics of the Oppo- 
sition, who lose no opportunity to discredit one of our greatest 
public servants. He stands, in the eyes of Loyalists, for a broad 
and firm policy, and has given an ability and devotion unique 
in our generation to his great task of consolidating British 
supremacy in South Africa. Always difficult, his task becomes 
well nigh impossible if he is to be continually stabbed in the 
back. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MOUNTED MEN: THEIR WORK AND WEAPONS. 


To the Editor of the National Review. 


S1rR,—As a practical cavalry soldier, who took an active part in the South 
African War, I should like to be allowed to make some observations upon the 
recent controversy as to the work and weapons of mounted men. I cannot 
help feeling that the discussion would have been more fruitful if writers had 
been able to clear their minds of preconceived and misleading ideas. No real 
progress is possible if we allow ourselves to be dominated by those whose 
minds remain so steeped in the worship of routine as to make them utterly 
impenetrable to new ideas. The first point I would make is that a// mounted 
troops should be able to perform the same duties,and should be armed in the same 
way. We must not allow ourselves to b: hypnotised by such arbitrary terms as 
“cavalry” or “mounted infantry,” which suggest a rigid assignment of different 
duties to these different corps. What we should aim at is combination of horse 
and man, which would produce a soldier suitabiy armed and trained, to fight 
either mounted or on foot. Economy no less than the necessity of the soldier’s 
own defence demands that mounted infantry should possess the power of 
attacking as efficiently wher mounted as on foot. 

The original advocates of mounted infantry had to fight hard before they 
could get any hearing, and were not unnaturally content with inserting the thin 
edge of the wedge. They modestly disclaimed the suggestion that mounted 
infantry should be able to attack on horseback, and merely argued for their 
superior mobility. They were men with rifles to be carried rapidly from place 
to place on horses or in wavgons for the purpose of fighting on foot only, but 
the recent war has immeasurably strengthened the reformers’ position. I have 
seen companies of mounted infantry and squadrons of Yeomanry who have 
rapidly acquired high proficiency in the duties of advance, rear, and flank 
guards, scouting, reconnaissance, and all detached duties. In fact, they became 
almost as efficient and reliable as the well-trained cavalry squadrons with which 
they were working, while their other accomplishments were an absolutely in- 
valuable addition. Such is the result of the experience of active service on 
good material. 

Before seeing them on service, I was by no means an advocate of mounted 
infantry. My present views have been forced on me by practical observation 
during the late war. We must bear in mind that the powers of men should 
not be cramped by routine, but their natural adaptability have free play. 
Mounted infantry picked up knowledge of detached duties quickly in South 
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Africa. This adaptability went hand in hand with zeal, and to these two 
qualities must be added a third, that of selection. The officers, N.C.O.s, and 
men of mounted infantry are selected, and can be proved to be as good 
material as any in the Army. From these considerations the capacity of 
mounted infantry for all-round service is easily seen. 

So, then, experience in tie South African War has proved that the ré/e of 
mounted infantry in the future must be very much more important and varied 
than that hitherto allotted them; and, further, that they must be armed with 
some weapon with which they may be able (at least in their own defence) to 
attack when mounted. Failing this, mounted infantry would be placed at a 
serious disadvantage. 

Now as to the additional weapon for mounted infantry. The easzest solution 
of the problem would, of course, be to arm them with the bayonet for use on 
the rifle ; but there are two drawbacks to be allowed for: the arm would be 
too heavy for handy use (in one hand), and the rifle-barrel might be subjected 
to strain. Although the lance is the ideal weapon for a charge, yet its disad- 
vantages for use in modern warfare put it out of the question. We may allude 
to its weight, awkwardness in handling in the mé/ée, in moun'ing and dis- 
mounting, its unsuitability for scouting. How, then, to secure the good 
qualities of the lance without the bad? It is, I think, sometimes lost sight of, 
that the veach of a long straight sword, held out at the full extent of the arm of 
the mounted man in a leaning-forward position, such as should be used in a 
charge, is nearly equal to the reach of a lance held at the engage. The sword, 
with leather scabbard, would not exceed the weight of the bayonet (which it 
would replace) by much more than a couple of pounds. Its adoption would 
place so-called mounted infantry on an equality with cavalry as regards 
arming, and this is as it should be. For general use by mounted men I 
have, for the present, rejected the revolver, owing to the difficulty of training 
large nuinbers of men to use it efficiently without danger to friends, although it 
is undoubtedly the most effective weapon for use at close quarters. 

We have now to discuss the far more important question of the shooting- 
weapon of the mounted man. We may here premise that the principle often 
seems to be forgotten that the razson a étre of the soldier is the weapon, or to 
be precise, the effective use of an effective weapon. Otherwise how explain the 
contention of many that cavalry can carry a short, z.¢., an ineffective, rifle only, 
named a carbine? We may now state our conclusion on this question, viz., 
the mounted man’s weapon must be fully equal in shooting power and trajectory 
tu the best used by our own infantry or that of any country we are liable to go 
to war with—z.e., of any Continental nation. The reasons for this should be 
obvious ; one reason being the bad, perhaps disastrous, moral effect produced 
on soldiers by their discovery that their weapon is mastered by that of the 
enemy. The following experience bears on this question. 

‘Towards the end of 1901 the commander of a cavalry brigade in South Africa 
equipped his brigade with rifles in exchange for carbines, and to show the 
advantage gained, on the first opportunity made them fire volleys by troops at 
distances over 2000 yards. The results were occasionally shown by dust 
thrown up. The men found they were at last on an equality with the Boer 
armed with the Mauser, whereas before they were quite outclassed, the cavalry 
carbine being sighted up to 1200 yards only. Consequently, although their 
bravery could not be increased, their confidence was doubled. Ultimately in 
most cases cavalry carbines were exchanged for rifles in the brigades and 
columns. 
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As regards the /ength of the rifie, it should be as short as possible, but not a 
fraction should be taken off that would in the slightest degree diminish its 
shooting powers. How it should be carried is simply a matter of brains and 
will be discussed later. 

As an example of the disastrous way in which one-sided views are allowed to 
injure efficiency, the following, which I have heard on excellent authority, may 
serve: 

It had been recognised, as the result of experience in the South African Wars 
that cavalry should carry a rifle. A suitable weapon, handy and shorter than 
the present infantry rifle, had, after due consideration and the exercise of clever 
ingenuity, been made and submitted for approval. What was the decision? 
That this rifle must be shortened by five inches, as otherwise it could not be 
carried by cavalry (presumably in the present carbine-bucket) ! 

I ask, if trivial or absurd reasons (such as appearance) are to decide weighty 
questions, how can there be any real or progressive reform? And if the prin- 
ciple that the weapon (in the sense used above) is the vason détre of the 
soldier is so entirely ignored, how can he be efficiently armed? 

How to carry the arms is the next question. First, we would remark that the 
present carbine-bucket is not only 400 short but is aiso on ‘he wrong, i.e., the 
off, side, being thus placed as far as possible away from the side on which a man 
mounts and dismounts? Also that the sword, which is used only when mounted 
is carried also on the wrong, z.e., the wear, side of the saddle, as far as possible 
from the sword-hand ? 

All difficulties with regard to carrying the sword and rifle were, by adopting 
the following method, got over successfully by the commander of a mobile 
column that I had some experience of in South Africa. 

The rifle was carried in the hanging rifle-bucket on the wear side of the 
saddle, the left arm passing through a short sling attached to the rifle. Thus 
the rifle was most conveniently placed for mounting or dismounting. ‘The 
sword was carried on the of side of the saddle, edge to rear, being much more 
quickly drawn when in this position than when carried on the near side, and, 
moreover, being as easily and quickly drawn when at a gallop as at a walk. 
This is far from being the case when the sword is carried on the near side, as 
now ordered. 

The two cavalry regiments that carried their arms in this manner were the 
5th Dragoon Guards and 13th Hussars, and this they did for the best part of a 
year ; so the trial was not a short one. This method was found thoroughly 
serviceable. Of course, this was only a makeshift plan arrived at by utilising 
the equipment issued, simply altering the fittings to suit the change. Possibly 
a better method may be found. The barbarous system of making men carry 
a rifle slung on their backs for long hours is a humiliating confession of want of 

ingenuity. 

Mounted infantry, armed as suggested, can relieve cavalry of the rd/e of 
divisional cavalry and all such duties as escort for artillery, &c., thus leaving 
cavalry brigades and divisions intact. British divisions have only one squad- 
ron of divisional cavalry, whereas divisions of Continental armies have from 
eight to twelve squadrons. This deficiency can be accounted for by the small 
number of cavalry we possess. If each division had one or two regiments of 
mounted infantry instead of one squadron, our cavalry brigades and infantry 
divisions would mutually benefit. It would be to the interest of the G.O. 
commanding the division to supervise the quality and condition of the horses 

and to provide a constant supply of men and material for his mounted infantry. 
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To enable them to perform their duties efficiently mounted infantry should 
be as well mounted as hussars. During the war in South Africa mounted 
infantry were at times used for duties for which their previous training, equip- 
ment, and the manner in which they were mounted, were unsuitable ; in spite 
of their difficulties, they rose to the occasion. In the recent pursuit under 
Colonel Kenna, in Somaliland, deficiencies in these respects were still more 
apparent. As practical requirements in the field will cause mounted infantry 
to be used in the future as they have been in South Africa and Somaliland in a 
considerably more advanced 7d/e, is it not reasonable and wise to arm, equip, 
train, and mount them in peace time, so as to enable them to perform efficiently 
the duties that will be expected of them in war? 

The Boer War has led some to take extreme views. Because Boer tactics 
gave few opportunities for shock action, extremists say the days for shock 
action are past, and that cavalry should be trained chiefly to rely on the rifle. 
Thoughtful experts, on the other hand, resent this opinion. As there is no 
reason to suppose the tactics employed by future enemies will resemble those 
of the Boers, it stands to reason that cavalry should be trained to perfect them- 
selves in shock action more than ever, and so that the lesson of how the Boers 
used the rifle may not be thrown away, cavalry should be provided with a 
perfect rifle and trained so as to get the most out of it; both these separate 
branches being dealt with exhaustively, equal value being attached to each. 

Mounted infantry, on the other hand, should be trained to rely chiefly on the 
rifle, and trained only to use aweapon when mounted, such as a sword or revolver, 
as a secondary measure, but so as to make them independent and capable in 
case of circumstances occurring rendering its use a maiter of necessity. 

The only sound alternative to making mounted infantry efficient for all-round 
mounted work is, to do away with them altogether and raise more cavalry. No 
other nation finds it economical to maintain such a hybrid dependent force as 
is our mounted infantry as at present organised, and owing to our compara- 
tively small army, it is less true economy for us, than for other nations, to 
do so. ; 

The retention of the lance in certain cavalry regiments, if desired, need in 
no way affect the application of the general principles here proposed. 

To sum up: We have been led to the conclusion that all mounted men 
should be able to perform all the duties that may be required of any of them ; 
they should all have the same arms, viz., the most effective rifle that can be 
devised, and, specialiy for attack, a long straight sword (the revolver being 
reserved for special services) ; these weapons should be carried as practical 
needs dictate. 

A word as to scouting: Although, as some suggest, special scouts may well 
be specially trained, yet none the less should squadron and company com- 
manders feel it essential to train all their men generally in scouting and all 
detached duties. This is a responsibility that must never be evaded. Such 
training leads to a high average of efficiency and produces the best results, 
developing and improving, as it does, the intelligence and reflective powers of 
all concerned, both officers and men. 

It has been said “experience is the best teacher, but the fees are high.” I 
will conclude by expressing the hope that the fees thus paid by the Empire in 
the Great Boer War may not prove to have been paid in vain. 


“ EXPERTUS.’ 
Mareh 1904 


